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Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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The Villandry collection evokes the splendor of 18th Century France with its 
rococo curves, robust carving and authentic detailing. Fashioned from 
walnut veneer, these designs commemorate one of the most creative epochs 
in Country French cabinetmaking. We invite you to visit an authorized 
Henredon dealer to explore this rich legacy of occasional, dining and 
bedroom furnishings. For a Villandry brochure send $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A47, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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f nanage long gone, when 
quality and style were 
more important than econo- 
mies of volume, the craft of the 
custom coachbuilder was 
highly valued. Today, the time- 
honored badge of Vanden 
Plas, one of Europe's most dis- 
tinguished coachmakers, 
adorns the’ most exclusive 
Jaguar sedan available. 

The 1987 Jaguar Vanden 
Plas is a study in classic auto- 
motive design. Curving softly 
like a well-muscled animal, its 
fluid shape is a subtle meta- 
phor for the swift and powerful 
feline whose name it bears. 

The Vanden Plas passenger 
Cabin 's fragrant with soft, com- 
fortable leather, rich with 
burled walnut. Fleece-like rugs 
fill the passenger footwells. 
Seat-back pockets, head rests 
and swivel reading lamps are 
Provided for rear seat passen- 
gers. Befitting an automobile of 
such uncommon luxury, the 


Vanden Plas is equipped with’ 


numerous standard features, 
INCluding cruise control, sun- 
roof, climate control, an 80-watt 
four speaker stereo sound 


Vani 


THE ARTISTRY OF A SCULPTURED 
SHAPE. THE ELEGANCE OF A FINE 
ENGLISH MOTORCAR. THE PRESTIGE 
OF THE COACHMAKER’S ART. 


system and a trip Computer. 

IN motion, the Vanden Plas 
achieves a near perfect bal- 
ance of sports car handling 
and supple ride. A six cylinder 
dual overhead cam engine 
provides ample reserves of 
smooth, silent power. 

From the artistry of its classic 
Styling to the opulence of its 
passenger cabin an 4 the 
proven reliability of its sophisti 
cated mechanical systems, the 
Vanden Plas by Jaguar cele- 
brates fine motoring. For 1987 
it is protected by a three year/ 
36,000 mile warranty. 

Call your Jaguar dealer to- 
day for a personal appoint- 
ment to sample the many 
refinements of this special edi 
tion automobile. He'll also pro- 
vide full details of the Jaguar 
limited warranty. For the name 

f the Jaguar dealer nearest 
ee dial 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


It was very gratifying to read the elo- 
quent and insightful article by Paul 
Goldberger regarding my firm’s 
architectural design of the Bel-Air 
house for which I was the partner 
in charge (Architecture, December 
1986). Although I was delighted by 
and immensely proud of the article, I 
was equally upset to realize that three 
vital members of the design effort 
had been omitted. I wanted to write 
and make public the contributions of 
Janie Bronson, who spent four years 
as my collaborator and special interi- 
ors consultant, and Martha Schwartz 
of Landscape Architects, Inc., who 
spent three years creating the outdoor 
environment and gardens along with 
landscape designer Mia Lehrer. The 
talent and creative dedication of these 
people was as integral to the success- 
ful completion of the house as was 
the architecture itself. 
Edward I. Mills 
Voorsanger & Mills Associates 
New York, New York 


In regard to Judith Thurman’s article 
in your December issue about the set 
for Crimes of the Heart, 1 am as- 
tounded that Freddie Fields could not 
find a suitable house for his ‘‘ex- 
panded set” in the real Hazlehurst, 
Mississippi. The kitchen in my great- 
grandmother’s house on South Jack- 
son Street would have been ideal. Or, 
as everyone locally knows, the 
MaGraths were actually from Brook- 
haven, about twenty-five miles south 
of Hazlehurst. The original “MaGrath” 

house is perfect. Just curious. 
Arthur B. Middleton III, A.1.A. 
Covington, Louisiana 


What a delight to see the MaGrath 
house of Crimes of the Heart in your 


December issue. During the filming, 


my husband was a driver for Jessica 
Lange, which afforded both of us the 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with many talented people involved 
in the making of the movie. The 








house in Southport stands to many of 
us as a reminder of a most enjoyable. 
experience. 


Caswell Beach, North Carolina . 


Your December 1986 article on Juliet 
Man Ray was excellent. Her person- 
ality and the love she still feels for her 
husband were admirably communi- 
cated in the text. She seems like quite 


an indomitable woman—a worthy | 
caretaker of Man Ray’s artistic legacy. ' 


Patrice Jenkins 
Houston, Texas 


“Heights of Formality,” Steve Chase’s 
design in your December 1986 issue,* 
was just not how I picture an Aspen 


chalet. Your text mentions that when | 
the owners bought it, they were | 


happy they “could literally ski into 
the house’”—but can they still, and 
into which room? All of those pic- 


tured appear too grandiose to even | | 


tiptoe into, let alone slalom through. 

But then I suppose my idea of a ski 
chalet isn’t as formal as Chase’s. 

Tony Cray 

San Francisco, California 


I am always happy to see Steve 

Chase’s work in your pages, and I en- 

joyed his deluxe concept for the As- 
pen house in your December issue. 

Gail von Dyl 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Your visit with the queen and prince 
consort of Denmark (December 1986) 
was, to my surprise, my favorite part 
of the issue. My tastes usually run to 
more contemporary, less regal set- 


tings, but the text allowed the per- . 


. 


sonal warmth and genuinely human 
qualities of the monarchs to surface. I 


did hope to see Prince Henrik’s col- : | 


lection of African sculpture “amid all 

[the] gilded Rococo,” but enjoyed the 
article immensely nonetheless. 

Caroline Nagy 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. William A. Boyd, Jr. | 
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CONTEMPT FOR COMPROMISE UAS, 
JUST FOUND TWO PERFECT VEHICLES 0; 
EXPRESSION. Learning to compromise, some Say} 


the essence of growing older 

If so, the Bavarian Motor Works has created a machin ft 
that reverses the aging process. Iwo of them, in fact-the . 
L6 andthe M6. Reincarnations of the European Grand Tourir} 
tradition that so exceed the common notions of luxury and |” 
performance as to be glittering anachronisms in a world off’ n 
diminished expectations. Fi 

With the BMW L6, the compromises and constraints @ il 
mass production give way to the rigors of minuscule pl 
production. Thus, the L6 can encase the driver in a Oe 
hand-stitched leather 

While its legendary 6-cylinder 182-horsepower BMW 
engine ensures that luxury never descends into lethargy. 









' The BMW M6, on the other hand, is a luxury car that 
was test-driven where few luxury Cars have ventured: before 
‘the cheering throngs of the worlds great racecourses. 

| To accomplish this, BMWs elite Motorsport Division 
imbued this BMW coupe with an astonishing 24-valve, 3.9- 

4 liter, 6-cylinder engine capable of developing 256 horsepower 
: So while being supported by specially-designed sports 
seats, you can enjoy a power plant so propulsive, it can 

| rocket you from O to 60 in a scant 6.8 seconds. Guided al 

the while by BMW's Digital Motor Electronics, which optimizes 
fengine performance on a millisecond-by-millisecond basis, 

amaking the Mo not only a supremely elegant vehicle, but a 
‘}Ssupremely intelligent one. 

i Together, the limited editions M6 and Lo are adamant 
frejections of the belief that cars are compromises on wheels. 

Because it's true we live in an imperfect world. 


But nobody ever informed BMW's engineers. 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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it is the quality of memory that is captured in the painter's art— 
patterns on rugs and walls are somewhat vague and indistinct; \ 
perspectives are a bit off, to better display the attributes of a 
room; sunlight 1s a degree or two warmer, somehow a little 
kinder than the actual light of day. In the confluence of visual 
fact and Payne's particular sensibility, these interiors take ona « 
life and spirit that sometimes elude the camera. In our May | 


As accustomed as we are to photo- 
graphs of interiors, it takes a mo- 
c 

ment to adjust our expectations 
when we look at renderings in an- 
other medium. The late David Mode 
Payne’s paintings of fashionable in- 
teriors from Newport to New York 
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JOHN VAUGHAN 


MARIA VON MATTHIESSEN 


MARIA VON MATTHIESSEN 








to Chicago, which we publish this 
month, are not prized for their fidel- 
ity to hue, proportion or texture, 
though they are admirable in that respect. As Michael M. 
Thomas points out, “Payne's pictures will seem certain to evoke 
an almost painful nostalgia in anyone remotely familiar with 
that amiable, slower-paced life.” Perhaps, as Thomas suggests, 


issue we will offer another special feature on a painter—Count | 


Bernard de Claviére d’Hust, whose paintings of horses are in: 


Oe a Kea 


Editor-in-Chief 





Shock of the Past 

“I knew you when you were all or- 
molu,” a surprised friend recently told 
Robert Hutchinson. The designer grew 
up in the South with a love of tradi- 
tional antiques, but later his interest 
turned to primitive artifacts. “When I 
weaned myself from European influ- 
ences, I discovered a need for simplic- 
ity,” he says. His apartment, used as both home and Office, 
took two years of work, including the application of thirty 
coats of paint to fabric shades to make them look solid and 
sculptural. Adds the outspoken Hutchinson, “I can design 
something in the blink of an eye. Design is the easiest 
thing—it’s the execution that’s hard.” See page 116. 


ff. 
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Robert Hutchinson 


Reinaldo and Carolina Herrera 
in Manhattan 
A measure of Reinaldo and Carolina 
Herrera’s equanimity was their deci- 
sion to give a dinner party for Princess 
Margaret right after moving into their 
new Manhattan townhouse. With ev- 
erything still in boxes, and a guest list 
that included Malcolm Forbes and Os- 
car de la Renta, they entertained four- 
teen—without a dining room. “We 
weren't sure everything was going to 
work out,” says Reinaldo Herrera with 
considerable understatement. “That 
- — day the cook’s husband was taken to 
Carolina Herrera jail, and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
she disappeared in tears. The first 
course was the only thing that was 
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Reinaldo Herrera 
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ready. We immediately had a soup 


the finished townhouse. Designer Rob- 





share of stylish clients, was impressed 
with the couple. “Their taste is very 
consistent,” he notes. “With people 
like this you more or less just push 
their collection together and make sense of it. It’s so much 
fun to work with people of style. You get the best out of 
them and they get the best out of you.” See page 128. 


Robert Metzger 


La Quinta Norte 

When Douglas S. Cramer, executive 
vice-president of Aaron Spelling Pro- 
ductions, was ready to do the interiors 
for his sprawling ranch house in Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Ynez Valley, he turned 
to Michael Taylor for advice. The two 
men shared a remarkable compatibili- 


Douglas S. Cramer 


ty throughout the three-year project— _, 


from their agreement on giving the design an open but 
elegant quality to the use of indigenous materials such as 
Yosemite slate flooring. At times, though, their similar 
thinking worked at cross-purposes. In one instance, 
Cramer was bidding at Sothéby’s on an antique marble 
doorway, while unbeknownst to him, Taylor was bidding 
for the same piece by telephone, intending to give it to 
Cramer as a gift for the ranch. When all was said and done, 


Cramer did purchase the doorway, which now opens the . 


way to his wine cellar (shown on page 146), but at nearly- 
twice the price he would have paid without Taylor’s good 
intentions. See page 136. 





continued on page 17 


the collections of such noted equestrians as Queen Elizabeth., © 


flown in from Le Cirque down the , 
street.” The occasion was a success, aS is ; 


ert Metzger, who has worked with his», 
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continued from page 14 


Tranquilla 

In the late 1940s, when Valerian Rybar 
first came to the United States, he did 
not intend to become an interior de- 
signer. He had studied law, in fact, in 
his native Yugoslavia, and later in Vi- 
enna. Since those years his interiors 
have appeared numerous times in our 
pages. A comment he once made, “I 
have always had a bent for the sybaritic,” certainly applies 
to the Italianate villa we show in this issue. Situated on 
Florida’s Biscayne Bay, it belongs to Murray and Claudette 
Candib. Mrs. Candib met the designer on the ski slopes of 
St. Moritz while she was on vacation during studies in 
Rome to become an interpreter. More than a decade later, 
when her husband asked her whom she’d choose if she 
could work with any designer in the world, she answered 
without hesitation: Valerian Rybar. “I had followed his 
career ever since our first meeting,” she says. “This was 
my dream come true. He has a wonderful European style 
and no two houses he does are alike.” See page 148. 





Valerian Rybar 


i A Practiced Eye 

‘ Neither space nor economics permits 
peripatetic antiques dealer J. Garvin 
Mecking to become too attached to the 
objects he unearths during his travels. 
Sooner or later he sells most of them, 
but his Greenwich Village house, 
which belonged to his parents, re- 
mains a constant. ‘Everything in this 
place is to be enjoyed,” he says. “There’s not a dish or plate 
that can’t be used. Everything comes out once a week.” 
Mecking is attached to these pieces he uses for entertain- 
ing. And there is one other item, he allows, that he would 
never sell: a nineteenth-century needlepoint rug depicting 
a golden retriever, with acorns and leaves swirling around 
the border. He found it at a Boston antiques show eighteen 
years ago and thinks it may have been a portrait of a fam- 
~ ily pet. “Mutual friends have told me that Bill Blass, who’s 
never seen it but owns golden retrievers, would kill for it,” 
jokes Mecking. See page 156. 





J. Garvin Mecking 


Texas Formality 

The exacting client prefers to design 
her houses from the inside out, and it 
took Houston architect Charles Tapley 
six months to come up with a floor 
plan that satisfied her. Steve Chase, 
who designed the interiors for the 
Texas residence—careful, he says, ‘not 
to make it totally at odds with the 
neighborhood” —also acknowledges-the owner’s involve- 
ment: “She determined much of the color, and insisted on 





Steve Chase 








practical refinements in almost every room.” The latter 
include a video screen in the library, a television set that 
pops up from inside a fabric-covered table at the foot of her 
bed and a second kitchen in the basement wine cellar 
(because in her view ““you won't use the cellar if you have 
to keep running upstairs to use the kitchen”). Attention to 
her guests is a top priority, with an outdoor bar and fire- 
place next to the tennis court and yet another kitchen in 
the games room. See page 170. 

Blue Ridge Variation 
i The nine-year-old Washington, D.C. 

architectural firm of Sara O’Neil- 
Manion and her husband, William 
Manion, is in the midst of projects that 
range from the very small to the very 
large. They include residential and 
commercial buildings as well as highly 
technical laboratory facilities. After de- 
signing a building for Washington’s Hillwood Museum in 
1983 to house Indian artifacts collected by the late Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, the firm was asked to renovate the 
house to display her collection of linens, lace and jewelry. 
Currently on the agenda is the remodeling of the residence 
of the Australian ambassador in Washington, D.C. The ad- 
dition to a Virginia farmhouse, shown this month, was a 
particularly satisfying project, according to Sara O’Neil- 
Manion, with the architects and residents bringing to it 
“different thoughts but lots of background” (for example, 
some favorite possessions ranging from antique Russian 
silver to a life-size portrait of Ulysses S. Grant). “The cli- 
ents,” she adds, “were self-confident, knew their taste well 
and made decisions easily.” See page 176. 





PING AMRANAND: 


Sara O’Neil-Manion 


A Connoisseur’s Esprit 

In her job as head of Christie’s Eu- 
ropean operations, Princess Jeanne- 
Marie de Broglie thrives on hard work 
and the “extravagant surprise an auc- 
tion sometimes holds in store.” (A re- 
cent example is a watch that at a 
Geneva auction brought one million 
francs instead of six hundred—sixteen 
hundred times what the appraiser thought it was worth.) 
“Which goes to show that anything is possible at a sale,” 
the princess notes. “It’s what gives them their unpredict- 
able charm.” When she is not in residence at the apartment 
we show this month, Princess de Broglie relaxes at her 
eighteenth-century house in Provence, which once be- 
longed to the marquis de Sade’s uncle. “It’s a real place, 
one you can spend a lot of time in,” she says. There, joined 
by her daughter and a few close friends, she can pursue an 
entirely different existence, far removed from the “ex- 
travagant surprises” of Paris and Geneva. See page 192. 
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Design: IDC Interior Design Associa; 


AVERY BOARDMANnho 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 
(213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 








Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 | 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-O600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 
| J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 


Brochure on Letterhead Request ¢ 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List-S$35.00 Credited ¢ Thru your interior designer or architect 








Kerman (partial view) 
Wa" x 8' circa 1880 


Sultanabad (partial view) 
14’ x 12’ circa 1880 


After 30 years in business in 
New York, we will continue 
our tradition of serving the 
design community and the 
public at large at— 


730 Fifth Avenue 


(at 57th Street) 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 397-9060 


It is with pride and pleasure 
that we invite you to view our 
new showroom in which our 
exceptional Antique and 
rare Oriental rugs 
may be seen. 
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Tabriz (partial view) 
215” x 139” circa 1890 


Bijar (partial view) 
12’2” x 9’6” circa 1890 


Ravar Kerman 
6'6” x 4'6” circa 1840 
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JOANNE & JERRY PAVIA 


JOANNE & JERRY PAVIA 
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Gardens: Glacial Legacy 

Bill Peters started the remarkable gar- 
den in Creston, British Columbia by 
clearing orchards from a five-acre area 
in 1964, when its only noteworthy fea- 
ture was a monument commemorating 
the town’s first public swimming pool. 
It turned out to be a fruitful undertak- 
ing. The fact that it was uphill work 
resulted in the rock garden that climbs 
a steep slope and is today one of the 
special beauties of the landscape. Bill 
Peters’s love of trees has made him a 
notable arboriculturist, with a collec- 
tion of trees that includes native variet- 
ies and a wide range of imported 
species. His wife, Anne, has a special 
affinity for flowers, first evident in her childhood. “My 
parents had a greenhouse where they raised bedding 
plants, and that got me interested in flowers,” she says. 
She designed the Peters rose garden, and the gazebo that 
tops a hill was a joint project she and her father undertook. 
“He’s a carpenter,” she explains, “so we more or less drew 
it in our minds, making it up as we went along, without 
any formal plans to work from.” See page 202. 


Anne Peters 





Architectural Digest Visits: 

Baron and Baroness Guy de 
Rothschild 

“With Marie-Héléne, nothing is ever 
neutral, banal or mediocre,” says Baron 
Guy de Rothschild about his wife. Or 
half-hearted. While she was still a stu- 
dent at a New York Catholic school, 
the future baroness made up her mind 


Marie-Héléne 
de Rothschild 


powers of persuasion to convince some 
friends to accompany her on the grand 
adventure. Her parents eventually dis- 
suaded her from that vocation (al- 
though some of her friends remained), 
but the point is that she had planned it 
down to the last detail, the way she has 
planned everything in her life. When 
faced with the baron’s decision to move from their grand 
chateau at Ferriéres, outside Paris, to a new, smaller house 
he had had built on the grounds, the baroness overcame 






1 


Francois Catroux 


to become a nun and used her famed’ 


her initial resistance, and with designer Fran¢gois Catroux + 


has turned the chalet into a sumptuous yet intimate week- 
end retreat. “Her secret is her absolute refusal to accept 
defeat,” says the baron. See page 208.0 








Sunbrella*‘Fabric Can Turn Your Best Ideas Inside Out. 


Now using beautiful fabrics for dec- 
orating isn’t confined to the inside 
of your house. Because there are 78 
patterns of Sunbrella canvas you 
can use outside 

They range from richly colored 
solids tounexpected stripes. And far 
from just making perfect awnings, 
they lend themselves to the most 
imaginative treatments. Like patio 
covers. Privacy fences and screens. 
Canopies and cabanas. 

Even better, Sunbrella is exceed- 
ingly durable. Because it’s made of 
100% breathable acrylic. As a result, 
it'll stand up to sun, rain and dirt for 
years. In fact, its five-year limited 
warranty promises it won't fade, 
crack, peel, harden or rot. Or we'll 
replace it free. 

So use your best ideas outside by 
using Sunbrella. Look in your Yellow 
Pages under Awnings & Canopies 
for the dealer nearest | | 
you. Or write us at 
Glen Raven Mills, Inc., a 
Glen Raven, NC 27215. | 7 


“Registered trademark Glen Raven Mills, Inc. 
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THE CAR FOR PEOPLE | 
WHOSE MEANS HAVE CHANGED 
BUT WHOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 


Back when you had pre- 
cious little in the way of 
means at all, you may have 
been one of those pioneering 
souls who bought a Volvo. 

It was the perfect family 
car. Spartan? Perhaps. But 
also very sensible. A Sherman 
tank with room for six. And a 
growing reputation for dura- 
bility and safety. 

Both of us have come a 
long way since then. 

You, for example, may have 
reached that point in life 
where you view a Car not as 
a necessity so much as a 
reward. 

And we have reached a 

point where we can create a 
car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 

A car that surrounds you 
with every comfort a person 
of means could want in a car. 
A turbo-charged phenome- 
non capable of embarrassing 
cars much more famous for 
performance. 

Admittedly, the Volvo 760 
Turbo is an indulgence. 

But underneath you'll dis- 
cover its still a Volvo. A totally 
sensible car with an enviable 
reputation for durability and Hh 
safety. il! 

A car that lets you indulge 
your senses. | 

Without taking leave of | 
your sense. Ii 


VOLVO ti] 


A car you can believe in. 
































©) 1986 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 











Explore the 
Shore 

The west coast 
of Vancouver 
Island offers 
some pretty 
breathtaking 
vistas. 


Oh, Waiter? 

Treat yourself to 
tea and hot scones. 
It’s something of 

d local ritual. 
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ist a short sea-cruise from Seattle, and you disembark in the very British 
apital of British Columbia-— Victoria. From the grounds of our 
rovincial legislature, (above), past the picturesque displays of roses 
nd rhododendrons, to the many quaint and curious shops special- 
“ing in woolens and linens, antiques and finebone china, you 
ould be forgiven for feeling that you’re much farther from home. 

But, as luck would have it, this is Canada. And so much the 
etter, for the old world cannot offer as well glowering totems, tower- 
1g rain forests or a spectacularly dramatic island coastline. This 
ummer, sail away to a world apart. 





For more information call: 1-604-382-2127. 
Up to snuff? oe i) 
Some of the finest antiques 

Anne Hathaway’s in Canada can be found here 
Cottage in Victoria. And with the 
How many kinds added value of the U.S. dollar 
of sweet flowers here, they are treasures 
growinan at a bargain. 


English country i 
garden? Come | 
see for yourself— 


on the grounds 
of a country inn. (. | g a g | 


~The World NextDoor 
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Todays businessman has far too much 
to read and far too little to write on. | 


The well-rounded businessman can- a portfolio of papers of the highest quality. range of Crane on hand. There is simply no - 
not correctly express himself on business All are made of 100% cotton fiber, better way to ensure that you strike the right 
stationery alone. A thank you note, aspe- resulting in a difference immediately discern- chord than to write your notes on our papers. 
cial request, a letter of congratulations all _ible to the innate senses of sight and touch, | Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226 
require a precise and particular treatment. as well as the acquired sense of taste. 


To properly accommodate all of these Every thoughtful and well-equipped Crane 
nuances of communication, Crane offers businessperson should have a suitable We've been taking your words seriously for 186 years. - 
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THE WATCH 


Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 


Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
Available in 18 kt. gold. 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


JEWELERS SINCE 1832 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh » Washington, DC. « Atlanta 
Chicago * Boston « St. Louis * Tampa ¢ Jacksonville * Kansas City 























THE MERCEDES-BENZ 190 CLASS: 
THE SUBTLE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MASTERING 
THE ROAD AND MERELY COPING WITH IT. 




























The road passes beneath you as always, but the 
sensations are markedly different. So is your 
state of mind. This is your first 
experience with a 190 Class se- 
dan, but already you are driving 
with calm confidence. The car 
has earned your trust. 

It feels resolutely stable, 
going precisely where you steer it, 
refusing to waver off course or wallow 
over potholes. Even the severest bumps seem 
only a minor disturbance as the suspension 
| gently quells the violence underneath. Negoti- 
ating a run of switchback turns seems more 
routine business than high drama as the car 
| shifts direction nimbly in response to your steer- 
ing commands. Sports sedans might occasion- 
ally handle this adroitly, but they seldom feel 
this composed. 

Suddenly the pavement deteriorates 
into washboard gravel, but the car tracks stead- 
fastly ahead, curiously unfazed by the change 
in terrain. It occurs to you that you have yet to 
hear a squeak or rattle. The engine remains 
almost subliminally quiet, wind noise a faint 
whisper when you hear it at all. You normally 
feel an urge to stretch your legs after sitting for so 


long, but now you feel the urge to keep driving. 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A.. Inc.. Montvale, N.J. 





Even if you chose the automatic transmission 
you still find it easy to shift manual-style when 
the mood strikes, locating each 
gear by feel without glancing 
downward. Your driving has 
become pleasurably instinctive. 
as driving at its best should be. 

This ostensibly mystical 
exaltation of the driving experience 
springs from such technological ad- 

vances as “the most sophisticated steel suspen- 
sion ever put into volume production” (Britains 
Car Magazine). And the simple fact that a 190 
Class sedan is built like every Mercedes-Benz- 
not one ergonomic or safety principle sacrificed 
for the sake of cosmetic luxury or digital show- 
manship. Every detail of construction and as- 
sembly meeting universally envied standards. 
The result is a sedan that does not 
“challenge” you in the macho sports-sedan 
tradition, but rather serves as a congenial and 
supremely capable ally—at once exciting and 
obedient, responsive and considerate. The road 


provides challenge enough. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 































































Personal. Distinctive. Prestigious. 
Unsurpassed quality, achieved 
through a successful blending of 
original old-world craftsmanship and 
award-winning contemporary design. 


allmilm6. . . fine European cabinetry. 


For details, send $10 for our 
comprehensive literature package 


and the name of your nearest 
allmilmo dealer. 


allmilmd. 
Fine Cabinetry 


allmilmo corporation 

70 Clinton Road 

Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 
(201) 227-2502 
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MUSEUM 


OF ART. FLETCHER FUND, 1926 
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The Eye of the Beholder 


continued from page 26 


no earthly reason to suggest that the 
Getty has been duped, and my com- 
petence in such arcane matters is nil. 
What interested me was the simple 
fact of its emergence (its discovery 













Two of the twenty-odd pieces by Dossena that made their way to the American market are 

a statuette of a Greek maiden in archaic Roman style (top) and a mortuary monument (above) 
ascribed to Mino da Fiesole. It is now believed to be an assemblage of authentic and inauthen- 
tic pieces, and Lynes agrees that its beauty is worth preserving, no matter who made it. 






and provenance are obscure) and the 





fact that the art world seemed ready 







to “round up the usual suspects” (as 
Claude Rains says in Casablanca). “Tf 
it looks good enough to be real,” they 


ut 






seem to say, “it must be a fake. 

This is not an unusual attitude in 
the art world. For all its fagade of per- 
fect confidence, it is skittish behind 
doors about its humanly fallible eye 








and its good but never total scholar- 






ship. The self-doubt comes from long | 






experience in the shadowy business | 






of dealing with aesthetic puzzles, of 
making didactic statements based on 
a combination of connoisseurship | 
and whether the hair stands up on 
the back of the neck when faced with | 
a work of art. It is based on the desire | 
and the need to believe as well as on | 
solid conviction, of trying to second- | 
guess the future as well as the past, of | 
wanting to recognize genius fore or | 
aft. It is a question of knowing good 
from bad ina field where the lines are | 
almost never absolutely clear, where | 



















continued on page 3 
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At least once, this should be your | 


view of Hong Kong. 














The terrace suites, 
reserved for the privileged few. 





the 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 

















AUCKLAND. BANGKOK. BEVERLY HILLS. CHICAGO. DUSSELDORE. FIJI. HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. LONDON. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. OKINAWA. SYDNEY 


| 800-545-4000 
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pERTY™ OF LONDON TO A 
®/LLECTION OF FINE BED LINENS 
BATH ENSEMBLES. 















In 1875 Arthur Liberty opened his first shop in London, From every begnara 
his fabrics changed the fashions of staid, Victorian England. Today, over este ob AM 
later, Liberty of London classic designs remain as fresh asever 

The pattern on our cover is “Nutmeg}’ inspired by one of Liberty's faeriotid aie 
Lawn cottons. On the left is “Audley,” an exquisite adaptation of a Liberty paisley 
shawl. Below is “Queensbury,” a striking mid-nineteenth century design. On our back: 
cover is ‘Collingwood,’ an Art Nouveau floral from the Liberty archives. 

Martex continues the Liberty of London tradition in ensembles of luxury peri. 
sheets, 200 threads per square inch of no-iron 100% combed cotton it bath vee 
products of 100% cotton. 
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DESIGNS © LIBERTY OF LONDON PRINS LTD., 1986. WESTPOINT PEPPERELL, 1221 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, ode . (USA|| &, (@) 


NEW YORK, NY. veo (212) 382-5185. (© WESTPOINT PEPPERELL, 1986. Pepperel 
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IGHTEENTH CENTURY MAHOGANY BEDROOM BY 
BAKER. In the middle of the 18th Century, English cabinetmaker 


Thomas Chippendale shaped fine mahogany solids and veneers into 

classical forms. This four poster bed with intricately carved posts in 
classic leaf ornamentation, 1s typical. The delicate frieze on the top of the chest 
and the serpentine shape are distinctive design elements. The skilled hands of 
Baker's American craftsmen fulfill the promise of permanent value in this 
Baker Bedroom Collection. 
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Baker’s 18th Century Mahogany Bedroom Collection may be seen 
in any of our showrooms through your interior designer, architect or 
furniture retailer. You are invited to send $5.00 for Baker’s 18th 
Century Mahogany Bedroom brochure. Baker Furniture, Dept. 455, 
1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. Show- 
rooms in: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, 
Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San f 
Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. KNAPP & TUBBS 
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The Eye of the Beholder 
continued from page 30 


time and taste change good to bad 
and bad to good, and where the tin- 
gling of the spine plays as large a role 
in making judgments as any amount 
of professional know-how. 

But what about Dossena? Know- 
ingly or unknowingly (he insisted it 
was unknowingly) he had a great 
many connoisseurs, curators, scholars, 
collectors and dealers on the hip in 
the 1920s. As a young man he had 
worked as a restorer of marble balus- 
trades and stone 
churches and palaces and acquired a 
sound knowledge of making new 
stone appear old, even ancient. He 
was remarkably skillful with his 
chisel and had an exceptionally dis- 
cerning eye for style. After a tour in 
the Italian army in World War I, he 
was broke and unemployed, and he 
occupied himself with making and 
selling for a pittance sculptures in the 
Renaissance and antique manner. 
The first piece he sold, to an art dealer 
in a Rome café, was a low relief in 
marble of the head of the Virgin. This 
piece turned up by a devious route at 
a dealer’s in New York, attributed to 
no less a giant than the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Florentine, Donatello. It was 
subsequently bought as such by the 
St. Louis Art Museum, later repudi- 
ated and restitution made. 

It was the first of twenty-odd 
pieces that turned up in American 
museums and private collections, an 
estimated $1.5 million worth (or not 
worth) of them. Some were spotted as 
forgeries shortly after they were 
purchased: a small, graceful archaic 
Greek maiden, for example, that the 
Metropolitan Museum bought; and 
two pieces, a Virgin and announcing 
angel, that Helen Frick (of the Frick 
Collection in New York) was con- 
vinced were by the Sienese painter 
Simone Martini, though he was not 
known to have made any sculpture. 
The pieces were attributed to him on 
“stylistic ground.”” The Cleveland 
Museum got caught; so, it appeared, 
did the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Their mortuary monument, ascribed 
to Mino da Fiesole, was claimed to 


ornaments on 
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have been found near Siena in an ab- 
bey that was destroyed by an 
earthquake. None of these, you may 
be sure, were casual purchases. The 
pieces were reviewed, argued over 
and tested at length by the authorities 
in such matters. Some were consid- 
ered “iffy but probable”: others were 


flatly declared to be what they 
seemed—masterpieces. 

A number of experts claimed to be 
the one who unmasked the forgeries 
and traced them to Dossena, a nice 
detective story with very abstruse | 
clues too complex for the size of this | 
column. Suffice it to say that Dossena, «| 




















who claimed he did not know that 
his pieces were being palmed off as 
ancient masterpieces by unscru- 
_ pulous dealers, became something of 
a national hero in Italy. The fact that 
his artistry had caused American col- 
lectors and museums to make mon- 
keys of themselves delighted his 


compatriots, and he was not only 
showered with acclaim but with 
commissions for portraits and monu- 
ments. In 1933 an auction of known 
pieces by Dossena was held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza in 
New York. Works that had once 
brought many thousands went for a 








The longer you own it, 
the smarter you'll feel, 


We'll come right out and 
say it: you’re going to buy 
Tropitone outdoor furniture 
because you love the way it 
looks. We have no problem 
with that. After all, the kind 
of style available in care- 
fully designed furniture is 
irresistable. 

Besides, we know that 
after you own Tropitone, 
you'll discover our other side: 
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outstanding durability and 
_construction. Our furniture 
keeps its good looks year after 
- year. One reason is our choice 
of materials, like the vinyl we 
use in strapping (fig.1). It re- 
‘sists mildew and ultra-violet 
rays, and it’s 20 percent thick- 
er than the vinyl used by 


Fig. 1 


many of our competitors. 
Consider the way we 
weld our aluminum frames 
(fig. 2). You may not t think 
much about 
welds, but 
we've been | 


thinking 


aboutthem # \ oem 
for more - ° 
ig? 

than thirty 

years. We use the same heli- 
arc equipment used in the 
aircraft industry, and the ma- 
jority of our welds are done 
full-circumference. 

We're so confident about 
the way we make Tropitone, 
we offer a “No Fine Print” 
15-year warranty. When you 
fall in love with Tropitone, 
you might not care about all 
these details. But after you’ve 
lived with Tropitone, you’re 
going to feel very smart. 








Write for our color catalog. Only $1.00. P.O. 
Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578:5 Marconi, Irvine, 
CA 92718. 


trapitene 


Probably the finest 





RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


The Eye of the Beholder 


few hundred dollars, and it seems 
logical that some of them are still 
around and in circulation. 

Dossena’s genius was to assimilate 
and reproduce the style of a period 
and sometimes of a specific master 
without making copies of existing 
pieces. What exposed him was his in- 
ability to see with ancient eyes in the 
temper of ancient times and to feel 
with ancient prejudices and enthusi- 
asms. “Forgeries must be served hot, 
as they come out of the oven,” wrote 
art historian Max J. Friedlander in On 
Art & Connotsseurship. The forger 
fails, he says, because he tries to imi- 
tate a mood that he cannot feel and 
therefore “succumbs to the prejudices 
of taste that belong to his own period. 

. His pathos sounds hollow, the- 
atrical and forced since it does not 
spring from emotion.” As a result, 
one generation is likely to be appalled 
that the forgeries of an earlier genera- 
tion took anyone in. How, we won- 
der, could they have been so gullible? 

The Getty kouros, a target of suspi- 
cion as a matter of course (no such 
antique treasure could emerge today 
from a misty background without 
causing sophisticated eyebrows to 
twitch), has been subjected to tests 
and examinations that make Boston’s 
analysis of its mortuary monument 
seem primitive by comparison. (The 
monument is now believed to be ba- 
sically authentic but extensively “re- 
stored” by Dossena.) The Getty, which 
I am more than willing to believe 
knows what it is doing, also knows 
that the Metropolitan in New York 
has a magnificent kouros in pinkish 
marble that it bought many years 
ago. There are those who doubt its 
authenticity, and I dare say there al- 
ways will be. I find myself on the side 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
who said of their monument, “If that 
sarcophagus was ever a forgery, it is 
worth preserving. It is beautiful no 
matter who did it.” 

So be it. So be the Getty kouros. If 
Dossena is lurking in the shadows, so 
be the ghost of that remarkable mas- 
ter of dissemblance. 0 
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VISION. 
AND WHY IT 
PAYS OFF 
SO HANDSOMELY. 


Taurus is dedicated to the principle that 
successful design anticipates the needs 

of the user. 

The result of this vision is an automobile of 
innovative design which is not only handsome, 
but also makes a great deal of sense. 
>EXTERIOR DESIGN. To the wind, Taurus 
presents a clean, almost unbroken surface. 
The headlamps, side windows, even the door 
handles lie flush to the body. While the 
effect is pleasing to the eye, it also pleases 
the ear by reducing interior wind noise. 

The overall shape is designed to enhance 
Taurus’ stability on the road. Even the under- 
body is shaped to reduce aerodynamic 
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lift and channel cooling air to the enging . 


compartment. 
> INTERIOR DESIGN. Taurus seats are desic 


to satisfy two important criteria. One: For 


refreshing comfort during long drives. 
Two: For firm lateral support in turns. 


Controls are placed and shaped so your | 


hands can find and identify them easily 
(your eyes stay on the road). The steerin 
wheel is sized, placed and designed to n 
it comfortable to grip. Even the safety be 
are easy to fasten and adjust. 
Taurus will often carry rear seat passeng 
so they figure equally in the overall desig 
With wide, comfortable places for their fe 
rear seat heat ducts; and if the rear seat 
passengers happen to be children, Tauru 
child-proof rear door locks offer some is 
of mind. 


>THOROUGH DESIGN. To carry a lot of ce 
the trunk is deep and commodious. To | 
carry two bags of groceries, most models 
include an elasticized net to keep them, 
upright. When it rains, Taurus has 20” wip 


{ 





itjiclear the windshield. And for bright days, 
jecondary driver’s visor, on most models, 
asijovides simultaneous front and side 
fyatection from the sun. 
_ }EW 6 YEAR/60,000 MILE POWERTRAIN 
‘\RRANTY. Ford’s powertrain warranty now 
rivers all new 1987 cars for 6 Years or 
iy},000 miles, whichever comes first. This 
\ited warranty covers all major powertrain 






rranty coverage for outer body panel rust- 
ey Ough is 6 Years or 100,000 miles. See your 
asd Dealer for details and a copy of this 
iW warranty. 


FORD TAURUS 


N BEST LIST TWO YEARS IN A ROW. For 
— second straight year, Car and Driver 





e of the finest automobiles in the world. 
ing company for a car like Taurus. Its 
Ovative design and responsive road 


€ up—Together we can save lives. 


}IRD TAURUS. ON CAR AND DRIVER’S 


manners continue to impress people every- 
where. Especially those sitting behind its 
wheel. And for those of you who prefer the 
feel of a 5-speed, get behind the wheel 
of the Taurus MT-5. 

Successful design anticipates the needs 
of the user. And the vision pays off in 
Taurus. Buy or lease one at your local 
Ford dealer. 










Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
































ICHARD GREEN 


B3O@ 


4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York 518-583 2060 


Gustave Caillebotte (1848-1894) 
Bateaux sur la Seine a Argenteuil 
Signed and dated 1892 
Canvas: 2894 x 23° inches 
Exhibited: Paris, Galerie Durand-Ruel, Exposition Rétrospective d’Oeuvres de Gustave Caillebotte, 1894, no. 54 
Literature: Marie Berhaut, Catalogue Raisonné de l’Oeuvre de Gustave Caillebotte, La gare a des Arts, 
Paris, 1978, no. 413, illustrated 


Old Master and Impressionist Paintings 


B. Bellotto - J. Bogdani - P. T. van Brussel - A. Canale - C. de Heem - J. van Kessel - J. Marrel 
J-B. Monnoyer - J. van Os - H. Saftleven - C. de Vos - P. Wouwerman 


E. Boudin - G. Caillebotte - H. Fantin-Latour - M. F. Firmin-Girard - J. B. A. Guillaumin - H. Lebasque 
A. Lebourg - H. Le Sidaner - G. Loiseau - H. Martin - L. Pissarro - S. Valadon - A. Zorn 
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ill bloom forever. 


A dazzling display of beauty and color that w 








‘The Twelve Months of Roses 


PORGELAIN SCULPTURE ‘GOLLECTION 


The twelve most beautiful 
roses of all. Each petal 

and bud individually formed 
by hand. $29.50 


The daring crimson American 
Beauty. ..the vivid purple Cardinal 
de Richelieu ...the creamy white 
Rosa Alba. The twelve most 
beautiful roses of all are being 
brought together in an extra- 
ordinary collection of handcrafted 
porcelain sculptures. “The Twelve 
Months of Roses.” 

Here is the delicate pink 
Painter’s Rose. And Old Blush — 
the beautiful rose from China that 
graced Empress Josephine’s famous 
rose garden at Malmaison. 

Here, too, is the faintly-tinged 
Sweetbrier, also known as Eglantine 
—its beauty lauded in the great 
plays of William Shakespeare. 

And the York and Lancaster rose... 
the Duchesse de Brabant... Buff 
Beauty. In all, twelve different roses 
that will never fade—their beauty 
yours to enjoy forever. And they 

_ will be issued at the convenient rate 
of one rose sculpture each month, 


am 


SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


The Franklin Mint 


Signature 


The Twelve Months of Roses 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my subscription for “The Twelve Months of 

Roses,” to be individually crafted for me in fine porcelain. 
I need send no money at this time. My collection will 

be sent to me at the rate of one sculpture per month, and 

I will be billed $29.50* for each just before shipment. 
With my collection I will also receive an elegant wood 

display stand at no additional charge. 


*Plus my state sales tax and $1. for shipping and handling. 


so that you may enjoy watching 
your ‘garden’ grow —one beautiful 
blossom at a time. 

Each rose will be handcrafted 
with loving care in the finest 
porcelain. Each petal and leaf... 
each bud... will be individually 
formed and assembled, to create a 
flower of astonishing beauty and 
realism. Together they provide a 
diversity —and a unity —that 
will be a constant source of joy 
and admiration. 

“The Twelve Months of Roses” 
porcelain sculpture collection 1s 
available solely from The Franklin 
Mint. Each sculpture will be 
accompanied by a specially-written 
card relating the fascinating story 
behind that rose. 





Actual size. 


Please mail by May 31, 1987. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber. 


Mr./ Mrs./ Miss 


With your collection you will 
also receive a custom-designed wood 
display stand—at no additional 
charge—which will show all twelve 
roses in one dramatic arrangement. 
And what a breathtaking display 
it will be! 

To enjoy the vivid color and 
fascinating variety of these fine 
imported porcelain sculptures 
yourself, or to delight someone 
special with the gift of one beautiful 
rose each month during the coming 
year, you need only sign and return 
the Subscription Application. 

But please be sure to return it no 
later than May 31, 1987. 





Address 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 





City 





State, Zip 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
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ARTISTS DIALOGUE CANE A Pre 





ALEC MARSHALL 


Optimism and Apocalypse 
By Carter Ratcliff 








ABOVE: Always inherently expressionist, Karel Appel’s art has continued to 
evolve since he came to fame in the late 1940s as a founder of the Cobra movement. 
Works in the artist’s New York studio—a 1984 oil, Floating Windmills, and a wood sculpture 
in progress, Windmill—reflect his Dutch heritage. BELOW: Nude, 1985. 
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THOUGH HE NO LONGER lives in his na- 


tive Holland, Karel Appel has filled 
certain of his recent paintings with 
reminders of that low-lying country— 


windmills on distant horizons, the. . 


sea and immensities of sky. Clouds 
surge across the canvas, their lumi- 
nous colors spilling into one another. 
Sometimes the earth writhes in sym- 
pathy as clouds transform themselves 
into gigantic quasi-human figures. 


Always turbulent, the weather in | 


Appel’s paintings often threatens to 


sweep away all traces of order. Appel , 
stands ready to take that risk. For ; 


him, “Art is positive chaos”—not a 
destructive but a liberating force. 
Born sixty-six years ago in Amster- 
dam, Appel is blunt, affable and un- 
failingly passionate about art. Of his 


three years at Amsterdam’s Royal , 


Academy of Fine Arts, he says, “I re- 
ceived formal training in traditional 
techniques from very stuffy teachers. 
But I wasn’t so interested in that. I 
wanted to learn about the past, about 
mythology, ancient iconography.” 

In the years immediately following 
World War II, Appel assembled 
sculptures from the rubble of Am- 
sterdam—bits of wood, wire and 
cloth. Dubbing them “Street Art,” he 
painted these works with bright, of- 
ten clashing colors. Working under 
the twin inspirations of Dadaist Kurt 
Schwitters and children at play, 
Appel had, in one giant step, escaped 
the confines of academic propriety. 

Yet he-had not broken all links 
with his education. Street Art substi- 
tuted mythological creatures of its 
own for those recalled from the classi- 
cal past by the Royal Academy. 


Equally important, Appel’s anti-aca- - 


demic methods and materials showed 


a firm command of craft. Just as- 


he devised his own iconography, 





continued on page 50 
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THE NAME ‘BENTLEY’ AND THE BADGE AND RADIATOR GRILLE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. © ROLLS-ROYCE MOTORS INC. 1986 


It’s no coincidence that the Bentley logo sports wings. It’s been an appropriate 
symbol of Bentley performance throughout 65 years of automotive history. 

In the 20’s and 30’s, Bentley was a frequent visitor to the winner's circle at 
Le Mans and Brooklands. Today's version, the Bentley 8, is every bit as omphan 

The Bentley 8 engine is a substantial 6.75 litres gen a . 
with an 8-to-1 compression ratio and electronically 4 Tes 
controlled continuous fuel injection. It will cer- 
tainly get you out and about. 

What’s most astonishing about the 8, how- 
ever, is that a car this grand and glorious can be 
sonimble and quick. You don’t quite expect its 
hard, firm cornering stance. The fee! of the ride 
defies description, particularly at high speeds. 
Which the Bentley 8 is very wont to do. 

Of course, underlying all its engineering attributes 
is Bentley’s historic sense of elegance and restraint. Bentley 
is manufactured by Rolls-Royce. Assurance enough that the 
particulars are particularly exemplary. 

The Bentley 8, at $89,900* is for people who want something on a heher 
plane than the top European imports. If you’re interested in that SG 
pleasantly lofty position, stop into a Bentley dealer for a test flight. ae 


*MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE. TITLE, TAXES, TRANSPORTATION, REGISTRATION, ETC. , ADDITIONAL Bentley 



























You've never seen stain resistance like this 
___ before. Haven't you ever wished for a carpet 
____ that could take an accidental spill, the dog’s 
| muddy feet and still look beautiful? That's why 
DuPont invented new Stainmaster™ 

It's truly unique. Thanks toa revolutionary 
breakthrough in technology, Stainmaster 
carpet is unsurpassed when it comes to stain 
 fesistance. 

‘ Disastrous spills like ketchup, red wine and 
l fruit punch come out with just Soap and water, 
_ Even neglected spills that have set overnight 

_ Clean up easily. So don’t worry if you drip, drop 





"Introducing Stainmaster Carpet 


REG Us patayn OFF ; pa : 


. - <_< > 
¢ ; al . » 
Carpet 
| ; 





at 


or splash, Stainmaster carpet will keep looking 

meme § (eautiful year after year. : 

a No one else can match this kind 
ett 14 0 stain resistance, but then no 
deme Other carpet is like Stainmaster. 

b> mm, Visit your local dealer and look 

PA Jor the Stainmaster display, 
oem OF Call -800-4-DU-PONT 
for the store nearest you. 


PONT CERTIAED 







STAINMASTER 
seaside 




















The issue is not affording the best. The issue is finding the best. 


ow ready to welcome you to 
Metropolitan Tower is the finest residen- 
tial staff of any condominium in New York. 
Every me »mber has been care fully chosen 
with the same unswerv ing focus upon quali- 
ty evident throughout the entire building. 
You will find all io them gracious, he sIpful 
and genuinely concerned swith making your 
life he re truly satisfying. 
The first person to welcome you to 
Metropolitan Tower will be John Ac kerman. 


building manager, who will make certain 
that eve rything show your new home meets 
your expectations. 

Operations superintendent, Elmer 
Simon, supervises the staff of maintenance 
men, porters, valet, service car operators, 
doormen, lobby attendants and concierge. 

Our 24 hour conc ierge desk is headed 
by attractive, multi- heal ynthia Hsiung 
who can arrange for everything from put- 
ting fresh flowers in your apartment to leas- 


ing a private jet. She also oversees the wine 
cellar, chauffeurs’ waiting lounge in the 


garage, and our communic Buon center. 


The staff of our private dining club on 
the 33rd floor, will be supervised by Lon 
Sulkoski of Taste Alliance. Here a fine chef, 
wine steward and staff of waiters will attend 
you. And our fitness club will be managed 
with equal attention to your needs. 

One, two, and three bedroom apart- 


ments from $328,000 to $2,000,000. 





146 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 
Builder/Developer: Harry Macklowe. Sponsor: Carven Associates. Marketing and Sales Consultant: M.J. Raynes, Inc. Offering by 
prospectus only. This offering is being made in NY State. We are pleased to announce that this offering plan has been declared effective. 
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Commissioned. by 
The Franklin Mint in honor 
roy he sVoe OME @ro)eKjatabiateyen 
2ooth anniversary. 


AMERICAN MAJESTY. An 
oeelieteteleemcelevicomcomeltig 
heritage and liberty. An American 
masterpiece by Ronald Van 
Ruyckevelt, whose works have 
been presented to such world 
leaders as President Kennedy, 
Queen Elizabeth II and the 
Emperor of Japan. 

Experience his genius. In a 
sculpture as powerful as the American 
eagle. A new and original work of 
art —individually handcrafted and 
hand-painted —in imported porcelain 
of exceptional quality. 

American Majesty by Ronald 
Van Ruyckevelt. A sculpture destined 
for glory. Available exclusively 
through The Franklin Mint. 


Shown smaller than actual size of 
15-1/2"in height including hardwood base. 


© 1987 FM 


To acquire, mail by April 30, 1987. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, PA 19091 

Please enter my order for American 
Majesty, an original work of art in fine 
hand-painted porcelain, at the issue 
price of $195. * 

I need send no money now. I will 
be billed in five monthly installments 
of $39.* each, with the first payment 
due when my sculpture is ready. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE ee = =a 2 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 

MR 

MRS 

MISS 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 


STATE, ZIP 


2) 


The Franklin Mit 























COURTESY KAREL APPEL/OTTO NELSON 
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he invented whatever techniques 
were necessary. And, persistently, he 
felt the attraction of Paris. 

“After the war,” he says, “Paris 
was still the European center for art. 
You could see all the modernist 
styles—Surrealism, geometries influ- 
enced by Mondrian.” But as an out- 
sider Appel faced a problem: He 
could establish a studio in Paris, but 
the city’s art world offered him no 
place to exhibit his work. 

It was a problem to be solved only 
by outsiders banding together. Appel 
of Amsterdam, Pierre Alechinsky of 
Brussels and Asger Jorn of Copenha- 
gen were among the first members of 
Cobra, a group whose name was as- 
sembled from the initial letters of the 
founders’ native cities. “As an indi- 


Optimism and Apocalypse 
continued from page 44 


Cobra had a powerful impact on 
postwar European art. Like Abstract 
Expressionists in the United States, 
the Cobra artists were strong-willed 
individuals drawn together by their 
wish to revive the spirit of experi- 
ment that had animated the avant- 
garde at the turn of this century. 
Appel’s sympathy for Abstract Ex- 
pressionism was so deep that in 1957 
he visited New York. There he be- 
came friends with the painters Franz 
Kline and Willem de Kooning and 
the sculptor David Smith. For nearly 
three decades he has spent several 
months of the year in Manhattan, the 
rest in Europe. “I still have a Dutch 
passport,” he says “so I can only stay 
in New York for a limited period of 
time. For years my other studio was 








Imagination and “the play element in life” figure importantly in works like Hiep, 
Hiep Hoerah, 1949, from the Cobra years. “My work is like a toy for adults,” Appel once said. 





vidual foreigner,” Appel remembers, 
“it was impossible to show one’s art 
in Paris. With Cobra, we could show 
together. We had exhibitions else- 
where too—in Amsterdam, in Co- 
penhagen, throughout Europe.” 
Cobra survived only from 1948 to 
1951. “The group functioned like a 
crossroads,” says Appel. “We met, 
talked, did our work and then went 
our own ways.” Despite its short life, 


in Paris. Now it is in Monte Carlo. 
And I like to spend my summers in 
Italy—in Venice and Tuscany.” 

At home on both sides of the At- 
lantic, Appel says, “New York feels 
like Amsterdam to me, only much 
more dynamic and open.” - After 
working in a series of studios on the 
Upper East Side, he recently moved 
to a building in the Chelsea district, 
where he has one loft for painting, 








another for making immense works 
on paper, and another for living. 

Best known as a painter, Appel has | 
always channeled energy into other | 
mediums as well. Besides drawings | 
and sculpture, he has made low re- 
liefs of wood, tapestries, ceramics and 
designs for murals and theater sets. 
On a visit to Peru in 1976, Appel vis- 
ited a desert shantytown, Villa El Sal- 
vador. Appalled by the drabness of 
the place, he felt compelled to trans- 
form it. Aided by the residents of the 
jerry-built city, Appel primed its gray 
surfaces with white paint. Then he 
and his helpers covered the white 
with vibrant shapes of orange, red, 
yellow, bright blue. : 

“You know,” Appel has said, “it 
was like a fire. | may have been the 
man who lit the fire, but it spread to 
all the people, and everybody was 
painting colors on the walls. They 
later asked me to put my name on it. 
Isaid, ‘Okay, but you must sign, too.’ ” 

Appel’s exuberance is a form of 
generosity and hope. Expecting the 
best from every medium he tries, he 
has produced an astonishing flow of 
works over the past thirty years. At | 
his most optimistic he seems almost 
to believe he can brighten the entire 
world the way he brightened Villa El 
Salvador. Yet the joyous currents of 
Appel’s art have mingled in recent 
years with an apocalyptic undertow 
of increasing strength. Never entirely 
absent even in the most innocent-[ 
seeming of his early works, that 
somberness has left Appel’s energy 
undiminished. Continually crossing 
the borders between visual mediums, 
he is alSo a poet and makes frequent 
sojourns in the realm of language. 

In 1982 Appel published Océan 
Blesse—Wounded Ocean, a book of 
drawings and poems. “It is in three 
languages,” the artist points ouf. 
“Dutch, English and French. I like 
that idea because it reflects the way 1 
am. Sometimes I can only write in 
English.” On some pages, words in- 
tertwine with Appel’s curving, float- 
ing lines. In the poem “Manhattan,” he 








continued on page 54 
































‘or large 68 page book with 87 
jolor pictures send $5.00 to: 
McGuire, AD4-87, 151 Vermont 
|ptreet at 15th, San Francisco, 
| California 94103. Ask your — 
Jnterior designer, furniture — 
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JERFORMANCE SEDANS 


N REFINEMENT. 








THE PEUGEOT 505 STX V6. 


While many European performance sedans are 
clearly models of engineering excellence, they still 
nave a tendency to be a little rough around the 
dges. For their makers’ inspection, we respectfully 


submit the Peugeot 505 STX V-6 2.8i. 


A POWERFUL V-6 ENGINE AS REFINED AS 
THE REST OF THE CAR. 


While other European performance sedans are 
dusy getting the most out of their in-line four and 
dccasional six-cylinder engines, the 505 STX is 
ebuting a more refined all-alloy, twin overhead 
cam, 145 hp V-6. 

Its uncommonly high level of torque at low revs 
rovides a wonderfully spirited feeling. 

And its computer-controlled fuel injection, tuned 
ntake and exhaust systems and flawlessly balanced 
trankshaft and camshaft have inspired one persnick- 
ty engine connoisseur we know to call it ‘‘an excep- 
ionally smooth, aggressive engine that’s even a joy 
o the ear!’’ 


A SUSPENSION THAT WILL SHOCK MANY 
PERFORMANCE SEDAN MAKERS. 


_ To say the 505 STX is roadworthy is an under- 
tatement. It features fully-independent suspension, 
rariable power-assisted rack-and-pinion steering, 
ront and rear anti-sway bars, and front-ventilated 
isc brakes enhanced by a computerized anti-lock 
stem. 
Yet despite its superb handling characteristics, the 
05 STX doesn’t ask you to endure the hard ride 
reat handling cars normally have. Because it also 
atures unique shock absorbers that have twice as 
any valves as ordinary shocks. And because they 
ire designed, built and patented by Peugeot, no 
pther performance sedan can have the 505 STX’s re- 
ined road manners (‘’Perhaps the nicest all-around 
ide in the automotive world.’’— Motor Trend). 

















) 1987 Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 


A LEVEL OF CIVILITY THAT PUTS MOST 
LUXURY SEDANS TO SHAME. 


Inside the 505 STX, amenities abound. Every- 
thing anyone could want is here including a new six- 
speaker Alpine-designed stereo cassette with 
anti-theft device and central locking with infra-red re- 
mote control. The orthopedically-designed seats that 
have helped earn Peugeot the distinction of being 
one of the most comfortable of all European sedans 
are enveloped in a sumptuous hand-fitted leather. 
(Speaking of comfort, we should note that the 505 
STX is priced at a comparatively low $23,750*) 


ALL THE SOLIDITY OF A BOXY EUROPEAN 
SEDAN. WITHOUT THE BOX. 


At Peugeot, we believe a car should be able to 
have the durability of a tank, without having to look 
like one. So in the 505 SIX, solid unibody construc- 
tion and the strength of thousands of spot welds are 
incorporated into a body whose fluid lines were cre- 
ated by Pininfarina, legendary designer of cars like 


the Ferrari 328 GTS. 


THE ONLY ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
RATED AAA. 


Only Peugeot offers you the comfort of AAA** 
service and protection. In the rare event of trouble 
arising on the road, you simply call AAA and help 
will be on the way from one of 15,000 locations. 

To learn just how refined the 505 STX really is, 
we suggest you call your local Peugeot dealer who 
will arrange to give you the ultimate lesson in refine- 
ment. A test drive. (He'll also be glad to give you infor- 
mation about our new convenient leasing program.) 

For additional literature and the name of your 
nearest Peugeot dealer, call 800-447-2882. 


*POE Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail price. Actual price may vary by dealer. Destina- 
tion charges, options, taxes, dealer preparation, if any, title and license fees are extra 
**Membership subject to the rules and regulations of ® 


¥% PEUGEOT 505 
NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT.” 
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SOME 
START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 





( JEFFCO | 


WE CREATE LEGENDS. 





One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 











ston’s 4-Diamond Award 
winning resort between 


Free tennis, pool, 
putting green, spa, 
restaurant. From $135 
daily for 4. Weekly 
tes and air inclusive 
programs available. 


"©: See Your Travel Agent or Call Toll Free Ay 
i. (800) 367-5124 ASTON 
iF, : Hotels & Resorts 


A bold new name for Hotel Corporation of the Pacific. 
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Karel Appel 
continued from page 50 


envisions the shape of the island as a 
“jutting beak/cleaving steelblue sky 
and water/like a lance.” 

For Appel, New York is the “City 
where I live/among yellow, red and 


blue streets/city like a multicolored ° 


bird.” Whether he works with words 





or in pigment, Appel generates a vi; ° 


sion of the world permeated by 
imagination. And he responds to 
imaginative force wherever he finds 
it. He feels a particular fondness for 
his collection of kachina dolls. “I like 
their textures, the feathers and horse- 


hair and above all the painted wood,” | 


he says. “T also like the motifs. Some, 
of the Hopi forms look like Art Déco 
—beautiful geometries.” Painted! 
wood was integral to the Street Art! 
Appel made at the beginning of his’ 
career, “when I had only what I could! 
scavenge in the city.” Recently he has 


built a series of windmill sculptures, 


large, open objects whose overlays of 


pigment look like traces of particu-’ 


larly vigorous weather. 
Appel has always made his art a 


conduit for natural forces. “I have' 


never been busy just trying to find a 
style,” he comments. “The moment I 
think I’ve settled into a style, I throw 
it away.” He prizes fluidity, not pre- 
dictable systems. Foreboding swirls 
through many of his new canvases, 
reflecting a fear that our civilization’s 
capacity for spontaneous feeling and 
creativity is on the wane. 


Nonetheless, Appel’s art continues « 


to develop. “I believe the only thing 
that matters is the artist’s inner evolu- 
tion, as a human being, in his own 
time. Art is like a tree or, even better, 
like watér. You can see it, touch it, 
even swallow it. But you can never 
catch it, never confine it inside a 
system. Art will always slip away to 


find its own direction. It escapes.” 
The storm clouds that fill the skies’ 


of Appel’s latest paintings warn of 


dire possibilities, nuclear destruction * 


among them. Yet with the vitality 
they seem to generate from their own 
roiling shapes, these clouds also sig- 
nal the presence of an unquenchable 
optimism. 









































































Designer: Miller-Dupuis/Beverly Hills Residence 








Wallcovering: IMPERIAL GARDEN _ || 
Fabric: IMPERIAL GARDEN; i 
IMPERIAL BLOSSOM 


on throw pillows 

Deco Tiles: CHARLES BARONE Ht 

DESIGNER TILES 1G320 

Du Pont — Shi Tzu: PEPPER ti 
TEFLON iH 


Soil & stain repeller 














on ceiling: 


Fabrics: ONECY; 
canopy lining 4 


Wallcovering: O 
pillows 


Du Pont 
TEFLON 
soil & stain repeller 


COMPANION on side wall 


and ceiling 


Fabric: WILLOWBROOK 


Wallcovering: WILLOWBROOK; 
WILLOWBROOK 
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DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 
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“IMPERIAL GARDENS,” from CHARLES BARONE, INC. Environmental 
enhancement through art is the foundation of this newest collection. 
Mixing stylized and traditional designs with contemporary and modern art 
as presented, merits the appreciation of the finest connoisseur. 

All wallcoverings with the exception of one mural are on paper backed vinyl, 
and in the usual Barone style, the collection is complete with 


matching and coordinating fabrics of 100% cotton, Teflon® treated. 











Wallcovering: SECRET GARDEN MURAL Wallcovering: PETAL LANE; 
available in separate panels TWIGS from French Bred 
or as a 9 panel set; Collection in alcove 
SECRET GARDEN GROUND Fabrics: PETAL LANE; TWIGS 
on side walls and ceiling on chair and used as trim 


Fabric: SECRET GARDEN 
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Wallcovering: MICHAEL'S PLAID 

Fabrics: MICHAEL’S PLAID; 
TICKING STRIPE on canopy 
and throw pillows 


DuPont | 
TEFLON | 


soil & stain repeller | 





DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 
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hyaerial Crarelons 


Wallcovering: ACT ONE 
Fabrics; ACT ONE; ALFIE 
Furniture & Accessories: Cal-Mode Furniture Co. 
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Wallcovering: GEOLATICE 
Fabric: GEOLATICE 


Wallcovering: DAHLIA 

behind settee; SANTA FE Wy 
Fabric: SANTA FE | 
Furniture & Accessories: 11 Ponte HH! 
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DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 
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“IMPERIAL GARDENS’ Cor 
Coordinated Cottons, Class§ 
Contemporaries, Captivatiny 
Charismatic, Celebrated, Cli 
Cozy, Caring, Clever, Chia, 
Charm, Choice, Cheerful; | 


Wallcovering: GARDEN PATCH Charles Barone, Inc.... 
Fabric: GARDEN PATCH the collection. “C” it!!! } 
Accessories: 11 Ponte i 






COLLECTION 


Wallcovering: IMPERIAL 
BLOSSOM; DOTTED SWISS 
Fabrics: IMPERIAL BLOSSOM on 

canopy and bed spread; 
IMPERIAL GARDEN on chair 
and bed post; DOTTED SWISS 
on pillow sham 





Available from showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232; (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 


WAY EN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 

ve know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 

ride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 

ur craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 


lifetime. 

Ve made this watch for 
ou — to be part of your 
fe — because this is the 
ly weve always made 
latches. 

nd if we may draw a con- 
usion from five genera- 
ons of experience, it will 
e this: a Patek Philippe 
oesn't just tell you the 
Me it tells you something 
out yourself. 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a presentation of the new Patek Philippe timepieces available 
please send $3 — or for a brochure of current styles write t 


Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 —- CO, New York, NY 


in 1987 


10020 


BUKI 
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The Shape of Ourselves—Robert Venturi’s Chairs 


THE CHAIRS ROBERT VENTURI has de- 
signed for Knoll have an artistic sig- 
nificance transcending their function, 
though by no means denying it. They 
tell us a good deal about the way we 
experience works of art in general, 
and are themselves highly controlled 
experiments in eliciting the aesthetic 
response. They are, first of all, physi- 
cal shapes that we experience in rela- 
tion to our own bodies. 

We are affected by all works of art 
in that way, but naturally enough the 
relationship is especially intense with 
chairs. They support our bodies and, 
even more to the point, our bodies 
form them, so that we can read the 
shape of ourselves in them. But the 
aesthetic reaction does not stop there, 
because we also respond to works of 
art through our associational faculty. 
We read them in relation to what we 
already know, in terms of our cul- 
tural memory. Our empathetic re- 
sponse, however directly physical, is 
clearly not devoid of cultural shap- 
ing either, so that the empathetic and 






















precision with which Robert Venturi 
encourages both aspects of that ex- 
perience. He models each chair shape 
empathetically, but he stamps each 
with a flat pattern, a pure sign which, 
though only a simplified logo of the 
original, still says quite clearly Queen 
Anne, Chippendale or Hepplewhite, 
Art Nouveau or Art Déco. In doing 
so Venturi seeks to stir us through 
association as well as physically, and 
it can therefore be no surprise that 
the stronger his model in both re- 
gards, the more wholly effective his 
gloss of it can be. That surely brings 
to mind the Queen Anne and Chip- 
pendale examples, which I think 
most viewers would agree combine 
far more empathetic and associational 





Robert Venturi’s designs for Knoll International reflect his admiration for the chairs of Colonial 
America. ABOVE: Venturi’s Queen Anne-style chair, 1984. BELOW: With its molded plywood con- 
struction, Isaac Cole’s 77” Patent Model for Plywood Chair, 1873, is a prototype for Venturi’s chairs. 


COLLECTION, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK. PURCHASE 


the associational are inextricably 
bound up in the total structure of our 
aesthetic reaction to anything. 

We cannot help but appreciate the 





strength than any of the other styles. | | 

In terms of association, too, they 
direct us toward Colonial America, | 
where Queen Anne and Chippendale | 
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continued on page 68 | 


| Fiuid design for the critical eye. 
Complete instrumentation for the | 
inquisitive mind. 3.8 liters of fuel-injected 
power for the adventurous spirit. We wouldn't put 
Bonneville” outside without serious excitement inside. Consider a 150 hp V6, four-wheel 
independent suspension, Y99 handling package and power rack-and-pinion 
teering your brand of sports sedan? You're our kind of driver! 


 7HE NEW PONTIAC BONNEVILLE 


WWE BUILD EXCITEMENT 





QUANTUM 





Beauty and comfort that last. 


JeyeenwgeW (elec lve raeltallccBKelonloleciimere-le lett) elon y (ole bimeereni(ovae:1e) (CMs et-lmeet-\imelolal olmcone)oyi/(eltls 
is that it also is built to last. The frames are exceptionally strong — made of heli-arc welded, rust- 
proof heavy-gauge aluminum, reinforced at stress points. Our UltraFuse*finish can withstand the © 
roughest weather and wear. Seating materials are equally durable — weather resistant outdoor 
fabrics, vinyl straps or custom-fitted cushions. Everything is meticulously crafted for added value 


and lasting beauty — for years. 


Brown Jordan 


Write for free brochure or send $4 for 76-page, full-color catalog with a broad range of Brown Jordan furniture. Brown Jordan, Dept. GZ043, 
P.O Box 5688, El Monte, CA 91734. Showrooms: Atlanta » Chicago * Costa Mesa « Dallas + High Point » Los Angeles » Miami 
New York City'* San Francisco + Seattle » Washington D.C. « Amsterdam +» Geneva + Hong Kong » Karlsruhe +» Nicosia + Sydney 

























SOUTHERN 
COLLECTION 


A special advertising section 
for the Southern reader. 
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Box 2245 Hickory, North te Pt weyebit: Meto1 10/3] 
Catalogue 82.00 








L) Garden Home Portfolio - 8.00 L) Uctorian Portfolio - §72.00 
French Porto - $9.00 
Cottage Jertes. - 870.00 





O Designer Collection - $8.00 























Classical Collection -~ 872.00 
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Adlitress, 
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3) Working drawings avatlable for all designs. | VISA 


WG LARRY W. GARNETT & ASSOCIATES 
BUILDING DESIGNERS 











3515 PRESTON * SUITE 200 * PASADENA, TEXAS, 77505 © (713) 487-0427 
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Classic Leather 
may be seen 
at these fine stores. 


MARYLAND * 
Gladhill Furniture, Middletown _ 
Wayside Furniture, Baltimore ‘.g 

VIRGINIA 
Stanis Furniture, Fairfax 
Willis Wayside, Virginia Beach 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Boll Furniture, Charleston 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Whitley Galleries, Zebulon 
Grindstaff Interiors, Forest City 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hurst-Sexton, Sumter 
Prosperity Furniture, Prosperity 

FLORIDA 
Planned Furnishings, Gainesville 
Planned Furniture, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 

Furniture Craftsmen, Marietta 

Weinberger Augusta Furn. Showcase, Augusta 
KENTUCKY 

The Cherry House, LaGrange 

Suff’s Furniture, Georgetown 
TENNESSEE 

Braden’s, Knoxville 

Fortas Home Frgs., Inc., Memphis 
ALABAMA 

Bragg Furniture, Huntsville 

Birmingham Whsl. Furn., Birmingham 
ARKANSAS 

Hearn’s, Little Rock 
MISSISSIPPI 


Malouf Furniture, Greenwood 
Kirksey Brothers, Tupelo 


ee 


LOUISIANA 7 
Economy Furniture, Baton Rouge 
TEXAS 
Brittains Fine Furn., 2726 Fondren 
724 FM 1960 W. 


15035 SW Frwy. at Sugar Creek, Houston 
Brittains Fine Furn., Sugarland 
Louis Shanks, Austin 
Louis Shanks, San Antonio 





Classic Leather NW | 
Introduces VAIN 
The Hyde Park Collection | 





The Hyde Park Collection includes 45 pieces of the 
finest 18th century leather reproductions made 
today. The collection was developed primarily 
from the Georgian Period with mahogany wood 
and finish and antiqued leather or hand-rubbed 
wipe-off leather. 





We invite you to visit an authorized Classic Leather 
dealer carrying the Hyde Park Collection. For a 
Hyde Park brochure, please send $2.00 to Classic 
Leather, Dept. G81, P.O. Box 2404, Hickory, 
North Carolina 28603. 
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STOCK & CUSTOM WORK... 
SITE CONSULTATION AVAILABLE... 


Art-lech 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 412 Houston Street NE 
Sherrill, Dept. AD1, Drawer 189, Hickory, NC 28603 Giant Georae03i2 


i 404 522-6631 
| A Division of Varrant Enterprises, Inc. 














GEORGIAN FURNISHING provides 
a complete line of executive office 
furniture in traditional styling. 
Included are executive desks, 
credenzas, breakfronts, file 

cabinets and conference 

tables. Available through 

designers and fine stores. 





Color brochure available 
upon request. 


Dallas Showroom: 
World Trade Center 
#11055 

(214) 742-2960 








Caithgléios Me Co, Lid.» New Orleans 


1148 S. PETERS ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA 70130 @(504) 522-6297 
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For Four Generations 

of Atlantans, Maier & 
Berkele has met the 

test of quality and value 
In 1887, when Armin Maier 
opened his store on Whitehall 
St. in downtown Atlanta, his 
strongest commitment was to 
find quality merchandise at a 
fair value. He commissioned 
artists in Europe to create 
beautiful artware, imported 


the finest china and crystal from 
around the world and made the 
Maier & Berkele diamond an Atlanta 


tradition. 


Celebrating 100 Years in Atlanta 


nny 
i 


Today, the Maier Family 
Still Owns and Manages 
Our Six Metro Stores 


baa ©We've grown and changed, but 
| we've never outgrown our 


Frank H. Maier, Jr. Gordon C. Maier 


founder's philosophy for suc- 
cess. Thousands of Atlanta 
families have shared their 
personal triumphs and joys 
with Atlanta's family jeweler. 
Births, anniversaries, and wed- 
dings have all been occasions 


for giving the most precious gift of 
all, the Maier & Berkele diamond 
ring. You've shared your precious 
moments with us for 100 years, now 


join us in a special year-long 
celebration and tribute to 
our founder, Armin Maier. 


“The reputation we have earned is our privilege to give. 
It must never be charged for.’”— Armin Maier 


Buckhead 
261-4911 


Southlake Mall 
961-6930 


Perimeter Mall 
396-8011 


Decatur 
378-5484 


Cumberland Mall 
432-3167 





Lenox Square 
233-8201 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist, Accredited Gem Laboratory, American Gem Society 
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Homes in the South 





ee 


ATLANTA, GA - With the best address and finest location, this unique 
-new home is a delightful revival of the Art Deco period of architecture 
and design. It has an elegant formality rounded and mirrored walls, 
high ceilings, marble floors, brass rails, and gold fixtures. It is much 
larger than it appears, with 6,000 sq. ft., 5 bedrooms and 672 baths, 
and at pool level there are media, exercise, Sauna and steam rooms. 

$1,195,000. 





EUFAULA, AL - This architectural masterpiece was built in the 
1860's. Preserved, maintained and updated, there are 7 bedrooms, 
4/2 baths and 16 foot high ceilings throughout the house. Italian mar- 
ble mantles, gold leaf cornices, etched and ruby glass and a magnifi- 
cent walnut staircase are but a few of its features. It is set on 31/2 
acres in Eufaula, near Lake Eufaula and near the Georgia border. 
$525,000. 





| ATLANTA. GA - On 1-1/3 acres with.a heated pool, this miastectul con- 
ig temporary features strong design with a 2 story great room, foyer and 
® atrium and open balconies. The master bath has a steam shower and 
_ Jacuzzi spa tub set beneath huge curved plexiglass windows. 
Upstairs, are 4 bedrooms and sitting areas and at pool level, the terra 
- cotta floors of the family ae aoa rooms and 2nd kitchen are perfect 
- for Semercae $795,000 





| ALN ae EYal Properties, Inc. 











\ (404) 321-195 


ATLANTA - The Chattahoochee River is the setting for this magi 
Tudor home, which has 6 bedrooms, 61/2 baths and over 8,000 ¢ 
There is exquisite architectural detail, huge leaded glass windw: 
fireplaces and a grand marble-floored entrance. From the cobb)! 
drive to the 11 ft. high entrance doors and the finest of syster 

pliances and security, each aspect has been perfected. $1,25.| 





MARIETTA, GA - ‘‘Oakhurst’’ an in-town two family estate. T 
acre compound includes a magnificent historic home 
bedrooms, 4 baths, 6 fireplaces, and heart pine floors; a 20 
pool; pool house with full kitchen; a luxurious 2 bedroom, 
guest house; and an entertainment house all within a park like 
Ye miles from the historic Marietta Square and about 30 minut 
Atlanta. $750,000. 


THOMASTON, GA - Warmth and charm radiate from this del 
pure Williamsburg Colonial. There are 4 bedrooms, 3¥2 baths 
ed cornice moldings, raised panel Wainscots, interior shutter: 
room, gourmet kitchen, oak floors and 2 fireplaces. Picket 
fencing lend a period ambiance to this fine example of quality! | 
acres with 2 acres of lake frontage. 1-1/3 hours from |!" 


- $325,000. 





Myriad Properties, Inc., 1936-A North Druid Hills Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30319, (404) 321-1955 



















CHADEAU AUTHENTIC FRENCH DOOR ARIEL SLIDING PATIO DOOR 









ARIEL DOUBLE HUNG WINDOW. PRADO INSULATED SWINGING PATIO DOOR. ARIEL CASEMENT WINDOW. 


ADD SOMETHING SPECIAL TO YOUR HOME. ADD PEACHTREE INSULATED WINDOWS AND DOORS. 


Peachtree insulated windows and doors are special because they are so we 
beautiful. Their beauty is enhanced when they are combined with one « Ye AGHTIREE 
another to form unusually distinctive units. For information on Peachtree’s 


very special line of insulated windows, patio doors and entry doors, call our WINDOWS & DOORS 
toll-free number. 800-447-4700 !N ALASKA: 800-447-0890 Tee OE TUE NDA GROUP 
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AVANT! INSULATED ENTRY DOOR SYSTEM PRADO CLASSIC WOOD SWINGING PATIO DOOR CARVEL WOOD SLIDING PATIO DOOR. 









































inc. Made in USA. © 1986 Laura Ashley Mfg. B.V. 


r, 50% combed cotton. 
nis & Co 
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The Shape of Ourselves—Robert Venturi’s Chairs 
continued from page 62 


—— 


end of the seventeenth century the 
sitter’s Renaissance presence began to 
be felt; the back sometimes tilted to 


ing the environment, almost domi- 
nating it. To sit in considerable, if not 








PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART/WILL BROWN 























accommodate him a little, while the 
arms turned over to suggest his ma- 
jestic Baroque grip upon them. Then, 
with the Queen Anne models of the 
early eighteenth century, the whole 
chair turned into a sculptural crea- 
ture suggestive of the shape of its sit- 
ter. The yoke continued down and 
transmitted its energies to the arms, 
and those in turn to the seat, which 
seemed to spread with the sitter’s 
physical weight, finally borne by the 
tensile and swelling cabriole legs. 
With Queen Anne that figural 





ABOVE: A Philadelphia Chippendale side chair. BELOW: Venturi adopted the Chippendale broad seat and 
cresting ears in his design (right). “The flopping black Chippendales,” as Vincent Scully describes 
the chairs, “cluster like Labradors waiting to be fed around the table.” Left, the Queen Anne-style chair. 


achieved their most intensely empa- 
thetic stance. A glance at the living 
room of the Parson Capen House in 
Topsfield, Massachusetts can show 
us what pre-Queen Anne Colonial 
chairs were generally like in relation 
to their architectural environment. 
They were like the environment: 
structural skeletons of wood that 
made no concession to the shape of 
the sitter and so held little reference 
to the human or any other body. The 
Brewster chairs of the seventeenth 
century have that architectural qual- 
ity. They are put together like the 
house itself and are scaled like it, and 
so essentially are the ladderbacks that 
rise almost to the low ceiling in the 
Capen House interior. 

Frank Lloyd Wright later adopted 
exactly that relationship in his own 
interiors. All is architecture, all frame. 
Everything is environmental; noth- 
ing is figural. So Wright could say 
with much justice that he had been 
black and blue in one place or an- 
other all his life because of the un- 
yielding shapes of his furniture. 

All that derived from a funda- 
mentally medieval order, but with 
the William and Mary chairs at the 
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stance was opened up to invade the 
space of the room. The seat was low- 
ered and broadened, and the corners 
of the back exploded outward. Fi- 
nally, with Chippendale, the Queen 
Anne’s beautifully gesturing curved 
splat was perforated, to become an 
open mask of ferocious aspect. The 
chair was now no longer only or 
even primarily environmental; it was 
sculptural, inhabiting and challeng- 


imperial, power; to be wholly present 
and in charge; to be the center of the 
domestic world: Both Queen Anne 
and Chippendale do those things for 
their sitters and so make them the ul- 
timate Renaissance men, the measure 
of all things, but now, finally, middle 
class and comfortable at home. Need- 
less to say, they are paternal. The 
chair with arms derives after all from | 
the throne; it is the father’s seat, 
while the armless side chair grew up-~ | 
ward from the stool to accommodate, 
the lesser members of the household.) | 

Venturi clearly admires the figural 
qualities of Queen Anne and Chip- | 
pendale—as who has not—but he is 
in every way a modern architect and 
so is constitutionally unable simply | 








to reproduce them. Also, as an archi- 
tect, he has that nagging sense—un- 
known to laymen and sometimes 
ridiculously fetishized by architects 
themselves—of structural integrity. 
The Colonial chairs do not express 
structure (they express mankind) and 
yet their shapes are physically depen- 
dent upon the structural rigidity of) 
splendidly crafted joints. Here we 
touch a difficult area. 
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continued on page 73 











SEVILLE 


Ine Elegant soit of Cadillac. 





Cadillac has created the 
Seville to be America’s ultimate 
luxury sedan. Its sophisticated 
styling proves an aerodynamic 
automobile can also be 
elegantly distinctive. It incorpo- 
rates virtually every comfort, 
every convenience you could 
ever require. Seville inspires 
your confidence and control. 
Impeccably detailed and 
backed by the finest warranty 
in Seville history. 


The essence of elegance. 


» Sleek and sophisticated. This is 
the most aerodynamically 
styled Seville ever, which means 

that its styling actually contrib- 
utes to remarkable interior quiet 
and road-holding stability. 


The comfort of America’s 
ultimate luxury sedan. 


Seville goes beyond the 
expected. Consider: Electronic 
Climate Control with a sun-load 
sensor that adjusts the interior 
temperature to enhance your 
comfort. And in the Seville 
Elegante, both driver and front 
passenger have power lumbar 
supports and power seat 
recliners. 


Road manners that inspire 
confidence. 


Seville is equally comfortable on 
mountain switchbacks or in city 
traffic. With the handling of four- 
wheel independent suspension. 
The spirited response of a trans- 
verse-mounted, fuel-injected 

V8 engine with front-wheel drive. 
These qualities culminate in 
new levels of driver satisfaction. 


Watch Cadillac and the Masters® on CBS-TV April 1th and 12th. 


A fine automobile should utilize 
fine materials. This one does. 


Supple leather and luxurious 
cloth are handfitted in the seat- 
ing areas. Genuine American 
walnut is inlaid on the instru- 
ment panel and console. And 
leading-edge electronics 
constantly keep your Seville 
comfortable, convenient and 
reliable. 


Seville’s new 6-year/60,000-mile 
limited warranty. 


Seville assures you the ultimate 
comfort peace of mind. It’s 
Cadillac's new longer 6-year/ 
60,000-mile warranty; 

Your Cadillac dealer invites 
you to experience America’s 
ultimate luxury sedan. Seville, 


the elegant spirit of Cadillac. 
*See your dealer for the terms and conditions 
of this new limited warranty. 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. EI 
















































For the 
Serious 


collector 


The DANIEL B. 
GROSSMAN | 
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Edward Atkinson Hornel (Eng lish, 1864-1933). Pickin ng 
Lx: E A Hornel/1917. Oil on canvas, 25 x 30 inches (63.5 x 76.2 cm). 


100 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 


Plums in the Scottish Highlands. Signed 
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America. Museum-Authenticated Reproductions 
and Adaptations of Country Antiques. 


America’s love affair with “country” 
ind Lane’s America Collection is 
tuly a phenomenon of our time. Per- 
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uthenticated by the Museum of 


haps a reaching 
for traditional 
roots ina 
high-tech age. 
Whatever the 
reason, our 
furniture 
reproductions 
and adaptations 


American Folk 
Art offer a 
unique decorat- 
ing Opportunity. 
And, at ordinary 
furniture prices, 
each heirloom- 
quality piece 

is an extra- 


‘dinary value, including exceptional 
dholstery from Lane’s Pearson and Venture 
visions. The selection of styles and finishes 


makes America 
perfectly suited to any 


From pure country to 
contemporary. From 
Shaker to Scandina- 
vian or eclectic. If you 
wish to create a 
Southwestern look, 


decorating preference. 








there’s a wide range of 
styles from our America 
West introductions. Every 
style is available in scrubbed 
pine or a weathered gray 
Tumbleweed finish. Selected 
accent pieces come in Buttermilk Blue, 
Old Red, Nordic White, Adobe 
Clay and Sagebrush. For a com- 
plete America catalog, send 
$3 to The Lane Co., Inc., Dept. 
AMI7M, Altavista, VA 
24517-0151. And for the 
name of your nearest 
America dealer, call _ 
1-800-447-2882 


toll free. 









We’re not just mak- 
ing furniture. We’re 
making history. 
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Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena— 
with more fire, more sparkle and 
scintillation. 

Each is a visible reflection of 
you. Unique in all the world, 


The ring shown features 
a quality diamond of 2 carats. 


“I LOOKED AT THIS INCREDIBLE DIAMOND. 
[LOOKED Al HER. THAD TO SEE THEM TOGE TIER: 












possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler is the expert 
set it apart forever. They are called = where diamonds are concerned. | 
the 4@'s: Cut, Color, Clarity and His knowledge can help make the } 
Carat-weight. These determine the acquisition of a quality diamond 
value of a diamond—and to an of a carat or more the beatiful 
astonishing degree, the beauty and _ rewarding experience it should be. § 
value of your jewelry. A diamond is forever. 


~~ 


A CARAT OR MORE. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIAMONDS FOR 
EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 





rare fire of quality diamonds 
)carat or more is captured in 
lisite, important pieces by Nova 








y at the finest jewelers. 


lOVA 


Stylings, Incorporated 





Ble at the finest jewelry stores. 
(00) 421-8672 


8 Stylings 1987 
1 USA 


) 





ngs. Find the fire. The Nova fire. 


VINCENT SCULLY 





The Shape of Ourselves—Robert Venturi’s Chairs 
continued from page 68 


It has been the contention of the 
modern movement since the Bau- 
haus (since early Wright, really) that 
handcraft is no longer reasonably 
possible in the modern industrial age. 
Is this true in fact, or did traditional 
craftsmanship dwindle largely be- 
cause architects would no longer em- 
ploy it? Now, surely, it is on the rise 
once again. Or is the problem eco- 
nomic? Is craftsmanship too expen- 
sive in competition with industrial 
processes? My own empirical experi- 
ence suggests that it is not. 

Anybody can buy a brand-new, 
beautifully handcrafted Queen Anne 
chair in Guilford, Connecticut, for 
less than half of what one of Knoll’s 
would cost. But clearly that is not the 
whole story. Such a chair could not be 
mass-reproduced. Is mass production 
the key, as a kind of fundamental 
symbol of democratic society? Cer- 
tainly the symbols and myths of mo- 
dernity are bound up in its shapes. 
Venturi, for example, is moved by 
Alvar Aalto and his bent-plywood 
furniture of the 1930s and 1940s. (All 
of my generation remembers the 
Artek-Pascoe shop in New York in 
the 1940s, which sold Aalto’s de- 
signs, and everybody bought at least 
one stool there.) 

Aalto’s shapes symbolize a modern 
attitude for Venturi, but he obviously 
feels the two should go together, the 
bent plywood with its glued joints 
and the associational images of the 
older styles. The plywood flows con- 
tinuously, embodying some contem- 
porary image—neither eighteenth 
century nor Renaissance at all. At any 
rate it flows, but upon its face Venturi 
stamps our memories, and so calls out 
of us complicated emotions beyond 
those furniture normally evokes. This 
is where he steps beyond Eames and 
Saarinen and the other members of 
the molded-plywood fraternity who 
were inspired by Aalto. 

Venturi also sweetens his effects 
with humor. His forms are like chil- 
dren’s cutouts, vulnerable, open, de- 
ceptively awkward in profile. He 
does the same kind of thing in his 


buildings. Wu Hall at Princeton 
University stretches with its modern 
structure and scatters its flattened 
keystones with an endearing irrele- 
vance along its plunging flank. How 
complicated our responses to things 
really are, and how fine it is to be 
stretched to the limit of our respon- 
sive powers, as Robert Venturi con- 
sistently causes us to be. 

True enough, he has his precur- 
sors. In 1884 Issac I. Cole proposed a 
bent-plywood chair with a markedly 
Queen-Anne-like decorative splat 


His forms are like 
children’s cutouts— 
vulnerable, deceptively 
awkward in profile. 


routed into the layers of its back. It 
has been on exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art for many years, and it is 
much closer to what Venturi is trying 
to do than Aalto’s chairs are. But it is 
somehow Aalto whom Venturi needs 
as a kind of justification, and cer- 
tainly the chairs themselves justify 
his method, however derived. The 
flopping black Chippendales cluster 
like Labradors waiting to be fed 
around the dining table. They make 
Mies van der Rohe’s chairs look a lit- 
tle empty, devoid of associational di- 
mension and gesture alike. 

This is the point, of course. It is 
why the breakfast group of square, 
prancing table and Queen Anne 
chairs, finished in the light pattern 
Venturi calls Grandmother's Table- 
cloth, is so wholly of the morning, 
like pure sunlight flooding the rose- 
covered cottage of legend, the Queen 
Anne setting of “sweetness and light” 
that Venturi’s work as a whole is 
coming more and more to evoke. 
What is furniture, after all, but our- 
selves making do with our mortality, 
shaping the night and the morning 
around us, as gracefully and with as 
much humor as we can?) 
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ATLANTA Travis & Company. 
Yoh) (@) ‘Bla \elamers layers 
CHICAGO/TROY, MI Rozmallin: 


fon 3'/38-\\ |p Neydagrelliia 
at Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
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DENVER JEH/Denver 

LOS ANGELES/SEATTLE Kneedler-Fauchere 
MIAMI William Nessen 

PHILADELPHIA Croce, Inc. : 

SAN FRANCISCO Kneedler - Fauchere 
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WEST PALM BEACH Mare8Meye 








Curtains: SEVIGNE STRIPED SILK 
Chairs: — RIVIERE MOIRE 


Interior design: ROBERT K. LEWIS 





One 


Carild C 1 
by Conturys 





THE CLARIDGECOLLECTION = 


For more information, please call 800-852-5552. Century Furniture Company, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. | 
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‘The fi ne quality ro) male |are\(e)—18) 5 eeciaoakt Tae Kei (elt [e; expression fo) Ke |0|(-) R-\(—le[e|aler—a 
“Acanthus”—available in custom colors and sizes. 


Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414 | 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 : 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, Denver, Seattle, New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, Washington, DC., 
WV ifolaa AAA (1M me] ipal sre (eam alel-lalp qm kelalelelaminelity 
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Ceramix. The first4 





th water’s too hot. Or their 
cold. 
ie. eed less painful way.” 

@ Ceramix Electronix” from American 
dard. Our built-in sensor measures 
temperature and our solar-powered 

jital readout displays it. 

now you know exactly what you’re 
into. Before you get into it. 
Single-control faucet also comes 
ime drip-free warranty, our 
-disc valving, and a ~ 





We have a faucet for the bath and 
shower, bidet, and bathroom and kitchen 


sink. We even have a full line of Ceramix” 


faucets without temperature readouts. 

So before you settle for an ordinary 
faucet, look into the Ceramix Electronix. 
And next time, you'll know when 
you're getting into hot water. 

For our luxury products brochures, 
send $2.00 to American Standard, 
Department ADG, P.O. Box 6820, 
Piscataway, N. J. 08854-6820. 

For your nearest showroom call 
1-800-821-7700 (ext. 4023). 


‘our Showplaces: Chicago (III Crossroads of Commerce, Suite 100, Rolling Meadows); Dallas 
Rd. 1) los Angeles (116 N. Robertson Blvd. ); New York (40 W. 40th St. ); Pitsburgh (100 Ross Si.) 


Inc. 


et that takes its own temperature. 
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Contemporary Energies at the Paula Cooper Gallery 





Paula Cooper stands between Jonathan 
Borofsky’s Psychological Painting at 2,926,334, 
1984, and Joel Shapiro’s untitled bronze. 





AS AN AMERICAN in Paris, Paula Coo- 
per must truly have been among 
the last to convert to contemporary 
American art. It was 1957 and she 
was in her late teens. “I was spending 
all my time in galleries,” she says. 
“Then I saw this show at the Ameri- 
can Center. Willem de Kooning, 
Clyfford Still, Jackson Pollock, Franz 
Kline—who really upset me. 

“T had never seen work like that. I 
had been looking at artists like Vieira 
da Silva and Nicolas de Staél. The 
American show shocked me. And the 
whole Paris experience made me de- 
cide that what I wanted to do was 
work with living artists.” 

Paula Cooper is an upright, slender 
woman, formidably attractive, with 
dark eyes and the sort of light, high 
voice that compels the listener to 
keen attention. She is both forthright 
and rigorous, and among the slam- 
bang media antics and cold-eyed 


ART NOTEBOOK 





By Anthony Haden-Guest 


business stratagems of the New York 
art world, Paula Cooper emerges as 
something of a moralist. 

She is sitting in her SoHo loft, just 
a block from the Paula Cooper Gal- 
lery on Wooster Street, where she has 
lived for the past twelve years. “It 
had been a small plastics factory,” she 
says. “And it was very dark. I took 
my son there—he was five—and told 
him this was going to be our new 
home. He burst into tears.” 

Paula Cooper’s loft is anything but 
tear-inspiring nowadays. Works by 
gallery artists here and there include 
a small cast-iron house on a shelf by 
Joel Shapiro, and an orange-colored 
canvas by Jonathan Borofsky bearing 
the message: YOU ARE ALONE. SLOW 
DOWN. THERE IS NO ONE TO PLEASE BUT 
YOURSELF. The point of this is that 
the whole of the message has been 
painted except for SELF, which has 
been left penciled in, unfinished. 

Paula Cooper finds this canvas di- 
verting, but it is clearly not the pre- 
cept by which she has lived her life. 








rare 


She was born Paula Johnson in 
Massachusetts to a family of partly 
Greek heritage. Her father was in the 
navy, on the educational side, and 
she describes her youth as peripatetic, 
with sojourns in Athens, Italy, Ger- 
many and, of course, Paris. 

Paula Cooper left Paris for college 
in Maryland. “I was quite miserable. I 
had a difficult time adjusting, to say 
the least,” she observes. Things were 
no easier when she moved to Man-| 
hattan. “I had to support myself, and 
there wasn’t anything I could do. J) 
couldn’t type. I still can’t type. I got a} 
job with Chanel. I was there for one 
year. I did the switchboard, so I did 
know how to work one thing. Then 
they made me the receptionist.” She} 
also enrolled at the Art Students 
League. “I thought I would like to; 
try to make some art. So I took some} 
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A grouping of untitled 1986 works 
created with plywood, plexiglass and alumi- | 
num by minimalist sculptor Donald Judd 
commands the expansive SoHo gallery. 
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Consider Buick. 
Not because it's perfect. 


But because it’s so good 


at the things 


The perfect automobile 
has yet to be built. But Buick 
has been working hard 
over the years on the things 
that count. For example . . . 
Long trips 

If you want to find out how 
good your car really is, take itona 
long trip. The Buick Park Avenue 
seats provide solid support 
with real comfort. The interior is 
quiet, with minimal wind or road 
noise. It even has an automatic 
load leveling system in the suspen- 
sion to Keep you on an even keel. 
Buick takes pride in the way 
our Own- 
ers feel 

fom about us 
at the 
end of 
along 
day's 
drive. 
One trip 
ina 
ark Avenue should tell you why. 
t rush hour 

Anyone who says he can 

jake a traffic jam enjoyable hasn't 









reas, air conditioning, tilt steering 
olumn, even a seek and scan 





a 


Delco ETR AM-FM stereo sound 
system with clock. (And there are 
other available systems that range 
all the way up to mind-boggling.) 
It’s all there to make sure you 
can continue smiling, even when 
you're stuck at a standstill. 


In awful weather #4 

When the weather is i 
grim, your automobile ought 
to shine. It should start quickly 
and easily and reliably, the 
way you expect with a 
Buick. Solid-state sensors 
that “feel” the state of the 
engine and the weather 
and adjust ignition timing, 
fuel mixture and other functions 
are there to make Park Avenue that 
kind of automobile. 

Naturally, Park Avenue is built 
to keep you warm, dry and in com- 
mand, no matter what's going on 
outside. There's even an electronic 
anti-lock braking system available 
to help make stopping smooth and 
controlled, even in rain 
or snow. It’s all there 















Where better really matters. 
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Buick Park Av 


to make Park Avenue a fine place 
to be when the outside !s not. 


On rough roads 

Some of the things you do 
not want when you're traveling 
on rough roads are rattles, squeaks, 
jounces and that disconcerting 

4 ‘eeling that your suspension is 
adrift on the bumps like a 
small boat in a heavy sea. 
Park Avenue is built to resist all 
my that, with body panels that are 
o robot-welded to such close 
tolerances that they are mea- 
sured with a laser beam. 
With intelligently placed 
sound deadening material 
and compressible spacers 
to isolate jolts and noise. And its 
fully independent suspension 
smooths out bumps while keeping 
all four tires in maximum contact 
for control. 

Buckle up and see your Buick 
dealer for a test drive ina new 
Park Avenue. 

For more information, a 
brochure or a test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK Ga 
(1-800-872-8425). 
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Warner does it with a city view and cornflower blue 
Garden Plaid wallcovering and correlated fabric. 
From Concepts in Color, Vol. II. 





The Warner Company 
108 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, IL 60606 nee Warner 
Showroom: Wallcoverings & Fabrics 


6-134 The Merchandise Mart bs < 
Chicago, IL. 60654 Live the life you love. 
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PRE-REGISTRATION FORM cll (212) 935-7607. 




















thine 

(ompany/Organization 

Adress 
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“#iditional Names 











‘nd to: Artexpo NY, c/o HBJ, 
‘ne East First St., Duluth, MN 55802 
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Special Pre-Registration Rates: 

Please send daily tickets at $6. daily, 
and/or 5-day passes at $30. 

($50 Value - Pass Includes Official Catalog.) 

Check enclosed:$ (Payable to Artexpo NY, 
Credit Card: (check one) US tundsionty) 

L] Mastercard OVISA O American Express 
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Expiration Date __/__/_ Signature 
Type of Business 

LC Art Gallery CL Collector LJ interior Designer 
L] Art Dealer CL] Museum CL] Print Publisher 
LC Framer LJ] Corporate Art Buyer [J] Other 
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Recent canvases and works 


6840 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. 











‘Inside ArtExpo- 





Gouache and metallic paint 


ae AE a WN a ee 
3” x 91/2” 
Theatrical design for the musical comedy “Manhattan eee 


Mary” at the Majestic Theatre N.Y. 1927. 


Art Masters Associations Ltd. 
2616 East 65th Street, Brooklyn, NY 11234 


(718) 531-7830 (Brooklyn) (716) 886-0898 (Buffalo) Booth #2301 


One man exhibition & 
Marcus Uzilevsky 


on paper 
Oaksprings Impressions 


Forest Knolls, CA 94933 
(415) 488-0194 


Booth #1976 








“Enchantment” Sculpture 18” x 8”, by Muramasa Kudo 








a: 


‘Joueurs De Flite” 176” x 227.” by Alvar 


“Edge of the Empire” Acrylic on 
woven wood, also as a poster 
63” x 40” by Charles Giulioli 


Schlumberger Gallery presents original paintings, limited 
edition lithographs, prints on slatted wood and fabric and 


posters by French artist Charles Guilioli. 


Schlumberger Gallery 
PO Box 2864 

Santa Rosa, CA 95405 
(707) 544-8356 


Booth #2560 





oe Swampscott, MA 014 


Celebrate the return of the 
Events, Special Exhibits 






























Exquisite bro 
exciting patin 
Published'an 
Distributed b 


Marigold Ent 
132 E. 82 St. 
New York, N 
(212) 772-252! 
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A ceramic panel in 
high relief, compose 
of three component 
One of a pair, the 
other is entitled 
“Les Violons”. The 
edition is limited to 
fifteen, plus three 
artist proofs. 





Edmund Newman 
Incorporated 
97 Phillips Avenue 

(617) 599-4329 


Booth #1806 





ual Art Expo NY tothe Javits Convention Center. Special 


a world of art in the World’s art capital. April 2-6, 1987. 





Oscar De Mejo 





Exclusive agent for artists: 
Berthois-Rigal, 
James Coignard, 
Oscar De Mejo, 
Helen Finch, 

Max Papart and 
Theo Tobiasse. 
Nahan Galleries 
540 Royal Street 
New Orleans, La. 70130 
(504) 524-8696 
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James Coignard 


*t paintings” with pure polarized light come to life in public or private 
‘See Austine’s 25’ x 26’ commission at the Boston Museum of Science. 


Austine Studios 
PO Box 1068 
Solana Beach, CA 92075 
(619) 259-8555 


Booth #2518 
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Beautiful works of art from Asia. 


Superb custom framing. 
Betty Ginsberg Gallery 
D&D Building 979 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 980-3370 


Booth #1131 


Barbara Zinkel Design 
333 Pilgrim 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
(313) 642-9789 


Booth #1536 


Handtufted Rug (91/2” x 12’), designed by Barbara Zinkel 
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Barbara Zinkel 
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i Buy or browse throt 
Inside Art rtExpo- world’s largest art 




















Jiang - “The Mermaid” Mixed media on handmade rice paper 40” x 40”, 1986 






Jiang Tie-Feng is the most influential contemporary artist of the People’s 
Republic of China. His “Yunnan School” represents the first mew Chinese 
art movement in 700 years, and the rebirth of artistic traditions that have 
been repressed since the Ming Dynasty. 


“Abstract Visions? by artist and 
| sculptor James Siebert 


Vibrant, high energy acrylics 
and abstract bronzes from 
the new collection. 














Fingerhut Gallery 
Of Chinese Contemporary Masters 
400 1st Avenue No., Suite 232 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 
(612) 371-9530 









Pink Roses Tempera 38 x Zin 










Siebert Art Studio 
1187 Coast Village Road #1 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
805-684-2733 


Mezzotint, ink. 

99 22nd Avenue © 
San Francisco, California 9/2I 
(415) 386-7237 


































Booth #2106 


Booth #1516 
Booth #1871 











From a selection of | 
| “Mythologies” | 
Ailene Fields | 


Ailene Fields | 
27 West 86th Street 
New York, NY 10024 
(212) 595-0328 


Booth #1979 


Prestige Art Galleries, Inc. 
* 3909 West Howard St. 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 
(312) 679-2555 





Andrea Smith, “Perfect Blend Of Light”, Original Mixed Media 30” x 40” 


; Free brochure available. 


“= Booth #1405 Inquire for a free color brochure. 


Impressions 
179 Randall Road 
Shoreham, NY 11786 
(516) 821-9788 











Karin Schaefers, 


“Summer Flowers” 

é Booth #1300 
» Original Lithograph : 
me Hand-Signed $200.00 











Dalva Duarte’s watercolors and oils presented by 
Key West Graphics, Inc. 
232 S.E. 10th Terrace 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33301 
(305) 463-1150 


Booth #1540 
' 


“Jardin Le Dimanche” 
Watercolor 


“Fourth Position” 
Bronze Sculpture 
27h x 12w x 21d 
by Victor Villarreal 


| Exclusive Distributor: 

| Eleanor Ettinger Inc. 

| 155 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10013 


Booth #1838 





"ne Fine Art, presents 

& Aorlock’s exquisite acrylic 

Ts, (45’x70”), and serigraphs. 
blished exclusively by 
Kane Fine Art Ltd. 
0 Commerce Road 

' tamford, CT. 06904 
(203) 323-9440 


Fibre Sculpture 
For Architecture/Interiors 


Barbara Barron/Al Granek 
1943 New York Avenue 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 
(516) 549-4242 (516) 549-9122 


Booth #2351 


Booth #2074 
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countries, as the 
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“Prix d’Amerique” Oil on canvas 38” x 5742”, by Andre Brasilier 


“Prix d'Amerique”, an oil on canvas by 
Andre Brasilier, as well as paintings, 
ceramics and lithographs will be featured 
in an important one-man show by 
Buschlen/Mowatt Fine Arts Ltd. 
Buschlen/Mowatt Fine Arts Ltd. 
1467 West 47th Ave. 
Vancouver, Canada V6M 2L9 
Telephone: (604) 263-6995 


Booth #1971 
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136, rue Lamarck Sigg 
75018 Paris { 
46 02 87 83 


Booth #1609 
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Pierre Marie Brisson, “Tea Time”, 162 x 130 cm, 1986 
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The Peak of Distinction 

In the future, The Marley Roof 
will become the mark of a distin- 
guished residence. 

The sculptured elegance of 
Marley's timeless design enhan- 
ces both the natural beauty and 
resale value of your home. 

Marley's uniquely designed 
roof tiles are guaranteed for 50 
years — no matter who owns 
the house. 

Available in a range of perma- 
nently handsome colors, the 
Marley Roof offers a style to 
complement your home, be it 
established, modern or custom 
designed. 

Discover all the benefits the 
Marley Roof brings to your home. 


Phone for your 
complimentary brochure. 


1-800-387-9960 








Nothing covers pont investment. 
like a Marley Roof. * 
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This Romantic Centerpiece Has 
Kept Love Aflame For 
| Over A Century. 
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| ros, the Greek god of love, makes his home in 
men’s hearts and inspires passion. This mala- 
| chite and ormolu adorned centerpiece holds the 
winged figure, known as Cupid to the Romans. 
His power creates romance and the mood is set by 
| candlelight. 
| This quintessential French Empire objet d’art is 
available at Blantree. Eros is representative of our 
extensive collection of exquisite jewelry, the finest 
antique furniture, European and Oriental art. We C 
take pride in our ability to acquire the best. 
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BLANTREE 


TRUMP TOWER, NEW YORK 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 







































MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1Y OBS. TELEPHONE: 01-499 7411 (S LINES). TELEX 25692. 
CABLES MALLETSON LONDON W1Y OBS, AND AT BOURDON HOUSE, 2 DAVIES STREET, LONDON WIY 1LJ. 
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China 


The essence of ancient Chinese art captured on china to be treasured, to be prized for generations to come. 
—in the grace of its figures, the fragility of their colors, On Shown here with Sevres green border. Also available 
€ enameled border, so like a jeweled diadem. A bowl 


60 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. PL 8-3300 
© 1987 Sherle Wagner Corp 


& with Sevres blue. SHERLE WAGNER 
China 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD 
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courses. I did perspective drawing, 
life drawing. But I never wanted to 
be an artist. Never.” 

Her first art job, she says, was at the 
World House, a no-longer-extant gal- 
lery on Madison Avenue. Cooper is 
grateful for her apprenticeship there, 
but left after marrying. She enrolled 
at New York University’s Institute of 
Fine Arts and got a job with a young 
dealer. “I thought he had a very bad 
eye,” she says bluntly. “I always had 
great faith in my eye.” 

Cooper decided to strike out on her 
own. She opened the first Paula Coo- 
per Gallery in her home, which was 
on Sixty-ninth Street, just across from 
Hunter College. This was 1964, and a 
lively time in art. The hegemony of 
Pop Art was being encroached upon 
by nascent minimalists, by happen- 
ings-meisters, by earth artists and by 
all manner of artists united only by 
their proclaimed desire to remove 
their work from the hated mercantile 
conspiracies of artist /dealer/collec- 
tor/museum. And how very long ago 
this all seems. 

“T had decided I would have a very 
open space,” Cooper recalls. ‘People 
would just come and go.” The people 
inevitably included many who came 
and went never to be heard from 
again, but they also included several 
with staying power. The space was 
also used by performance artists, 
dancers and musicians—all areas in 
which Cooper has an abiding inter- 
est. ‘I met La Monte Young [the com- 
poser], Paula Cooper says. “I 
showed Sol LeWitt and Robert Smith- 
son. And we had the first show of 
Walter de Maria.”” De Maria, an artist 
of alchemical cunning, took Cooper 
to see the second show of the severest 
of minimalists, Carl Andre, who is 
with her gallery still. 

Well, the gallery failed. “It was 
very short-lived, and a very good ex- 
perience,” Paula Cooper says. “It was 
kind of half-baked in a way, but at 
least | was working directly and inde- 
pendently with artists.” 

In 1968 the second Paula Cooper 
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Contemporary Energies at the Paula Cooper Gallery 
continued from page 78 





Gallery opened. “It was on Prince 
Street,” she says. “The first gallery in 
SoHo.” The air in those days was 
heady with politics, and Cooper 
opened with a benefit for Veterans 
Against the War in Vietnam. “It was 
curated by the art critic Lucy Lippard 
and artist Bob Huot,” Cooper remem- 
bers. ““We exhibited pieces by Donald 
Judd, Dan Flavin, Carl Andre and 
Robert Ryman.” 





Biomorphic forms inhabit Elizabeth Mur- 
ray’s Force of Circumstance, a 1986 oil with 
appendages reaching beyond the canvas. 





Paula Cooper moved to her present 
premises on Wooster in 1973. She 
has seen the economically parched 
years—of minimalism, conceptual 
what-have-you—succeeded by the 
lush, unstable boom that settled in 
with neo-expressionism, and she has 
held her course, seemingly unfazed. 

That course testifies in part to her 
strong feelings about feminism. 
When asked if she would be bored 
talking about the subject, she replies 
simply, “Women can’t afford to be 
bored by it.” The emergence of so 
many powerful female artists—sev- 
eral of whom, including Lynda 
Benglis, Jennifer Bartlett, Elizabeth 
Murray and the sculptor Jackie Win- 
sor, are with her gallery—has not 
mollified Paula Cooper. 


As a young woman, Paula Cooper. 


struggled for acceptance from her 





A Borofsky hangs above Tony Smith’s 
For M.S. Right, an untitled Judd. Pink and 
Blue Pieces by Jackie Winsor, foreground. 
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Rock Solid. 
Market Wise. - 


There’s a new call to action at Prudential-Bache Securities. A clear and precise 
definition of what we are. 





WE ARE ROCK SOLID. One of the strongest capitalized investment firms in the 
business. A company that’s part of the $120 billion Prudential, the largest, private, 
non-bank, financial institution in the world. These unequalled resources help us 
to serve investors in ways that no one else can. 


So, in an investment climate where timeliness of information is crucial, we have 
the capital to lead, to innovate. To provide each broker with advanced information 
technology through a microcomputer at every desk. To instantaneously and 
expertly develop and deliver individualized investment ideas. 


WE ARE MARKET WISE. We are not content to simply be observers or 

| commentators. We are implementors. Innovators. Action takers. In good 
economic times and bad, no one should be in a better position to develop sound 
strategies and products for astute investors. 


‘Today, in an era where the best investment advice must have no boundaries or 
borders, ours is a world-class worldwide research group, global in its perspective, 
with 80 analysts in countries around the world, as well as the United States. 


The rock-solid backing of The Prudential. Market-wise thinking consistently 
conveyed to our clients. Together they become more than a call to action; they are 
our commitment to excellence. 


Prudential-Bache 


TT 
® 
7 . 7 
© 1986 Prudential-Bache Securities. Member SIPC. A Subsidiary of The Prudential |) 5 CCU rit les 





Units to measure your life 


‘‘Tnever thought ~ 
leather bound volumes i 
couldlookso... \ 9 
impressive,”’ she said. 


‘“‘Remember when 
they used to sit on that | 
stack of bricks and * 
boards?”’ you asked. 


You both laughed, bu 
she was right. The time 
had come for a wall unit 
group by Sligh. Not just 
furnishing for exhibiting 
possessions. But a focal 
point for the important 
aspects of your life. 


From cherished keep= 
sakes and collectibles, = 
to technical systems 0 
entertainment, and 
esteemed symbols of — 
achievement. 








GOR 


Hay / Adams. Washington, D.C.—Interiors by Gabriele Murdock. Dining room carpet: Chester design. Lobby carpet: Losange Directoire design. 


CARPET 


The Stark Collections 
encompass historical 
documents, contemporary 
masterpieces, restoration 
projects, as well as 
carpeting in every 
conceivable design, 

color and texture. 
Through interior designers 
and architects 





D&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 





Moen life. 

Now everything must be the best 
and the most beautiful, 

like the crystal-handled Moen faucets. 
Breeding shows. 


STANADYNE 


Moen Group 





MOEN | 


Boutique® Roman Tub and Shower shown. For brochure, call 1-800-258-8787, ext. 215. (1-800-821-9400 , in Ohio.) 
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The Paula Cooper Gallery 


continued from page 84 


male peers. “They couldn’t accept the 
fact that a woman could be as profes- 
sional and effective as they were. It’s 
as if working with a woman was de- 
meaning to them.” She adds, “There 
are certain areas where women still 
don’t function. But there are certain 
areas where they are permitted to 
function. That’s why there are so 
many women art dealers.” ‘ 

That said, it is clearly the helping 
out of artists that gives Paula Coo- 
per the most pleasure. “i’m not a 
‘picture’ dealer,” she says. “Picture 
dealers deal with objects. I deal with 
the artists. To me, working with an 
artist is an enormous commitment. 
Consequently I am very slow to com- 
mit myself. Artists are often people 
who have been repeatedly rejected. 
They are often people who have not 
had many others respond to their 
work. But if people reject one of my 
artists, then I feel rejected too.” 

What Paula Cooper wants to con- 
tinue doing is what she knew she 
wanted to do thirty years before in 
Paris—work with artists. Does she 
ever, as certain dealers are reputed to 
do, advise her artists what to pro- 
duce? A brisk shake of the head. 
“Artists are bound to go through dif- 
ficult periods,” she says. “They may 
go through periods of evolution that 
cause their work to be awkward, but 
that evolution is necessary.” 

Nor is success the answer to all 
their problems. “One of the most cru- 
cial points in an artist’s life,” she says, 
“is what happens when they become 
successful—and nothing happens. In 
them, I mean. Nothing changes.” 

Do the fecent and wildly unpre- 
dictable ups and downs of the art 
market perturb her? 

“I’ve been around long enough to 
see things come and go,” Paula Coo- 
per says lightly. “Periodically—usu- 
ally at the end of every season—I get 
disgusted with the art world. I watch 
all these people trying to steal artists 
from each other. And it doesn’t inter- 
est me. That’s when I really need to 
look at art the most—to get back to 
the power of it all.”0 

















The Claremont Series... A transitional interpretation of neo-classical lines. 
Designed by Cleo Baldon 


C Pacific introduces the Transitional Classics Collection. The exciting 
new collection includes five seating series. Classic influences from a 
contemporary perspective are seen in fresh new approaches in fine 

upholstery detailing. 


The Transitional Classics Collection reflects a commitment to design 
excellence and craftsmanship that fulfill the demands of todays needs — 
a formidable challenge. The lifetime warranty is a result of Pacific's 
commitment to excellence. 


<=> 








he Transitional Classics Collection and other Pacific designs can be seen 
tour showrooms to the Trade... Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, 
an Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C. 


OKC 





or more information please call 1-800-421-5015. 
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The past 
paptured in the colors of today— 
_a perennial Schumacher forte. 


In Charleston’ 

exquisite Drayton 

Hall, Lyndhurst 

Directoire polished 

chintz based ona 

design in the Hudson 
River mansion, Lyndhurst. 








“We kept house, the Past and I, 
The Past and I; 
I tended while it hovered nigh, 
Leaving me never alone.” 
THOMAS HARDY 
There’ a very modern palette 
at work in the oak-panelled li- 
brary of the late nineteenth 
century Manhattan brownstone 
shown here. (The key clues to its 
modernity are the slightly off-center 
hues and the unexpected harmonies.) 
Yet all the elements—fabrics, wall- 
covering and carpet —have their design roots 
deep in the past and, more specifically, deep in 
a past that has been carefully nurtured, pre- 
served and maintained. 










Fitzhugh Border from a mug 

in VirginiaS Woodlawn Plantation; 
Normandy Tea Chest wallcovering 
from the Woodrow Wilson House. 
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Preservationism—the knowledgeable and 
professional interest in maintaining the as 
facts of Amencas historic past 
—is a relatively late-day 
phenomenon dating to 
the 18505 and Pamela 
Cunningham’ de- 
termined efforts to 
“save” a rapidly de- 
teriorating Mount 
Vernon. However, in 
recent years it has 
become an ever-more 
important and accelerat- 
ing popular movement. 

In 1949, The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation was char- 
tered by Congress to encourage 
the public to participate in the 
preservation of America’ history 
and culture. (Nationwide there are 
currently a total of seventeen historic proper- 
ties owned by The Trust.) Schumacher’ Na- 
tional Trust Collection features a wide variety 
of decorative accessonies all based on details 
garnered from over a dozen of the celebrated 
Trust properties. 

In the inviting library designed by C. Dudley 
Brown & Associates of Washington, D.C. 

(Brown has served as a design consultant for 
the Trust), the main star is the loveseat, its 
glazed Brittany Faience chintz patterned with 
flora and fauna borrowed from a platter in the 
Woodrow Wilson House Museum in Washing- 
ton; from there, too, are the Chinese Sine of the 
ottoman and the draperies and the Normandy 
Tea Chest wallcovering. The Fitzhugh Border 
comes froma mug at VirginiaS Woodlawn Plan- 
tation. Filoli Tapestry, on the pull-up chair and 
Casa Amesti, the table cover, both derive from 















Oversize platter, 

a gift to President Wilson 
from the people of 
Normandy, basis for 
loveseat fabric, 
photo, opposite. 





period documents in the California mansions 

after which they are named. 

The needlepoint rug features petit 

point floral motifs surround- 

ing the medallion and 

is a prime example of 
Schumacher’ pains- 
taking collection of 
needlepoint from all 

over the world; a 

number of the exclu- 

sive designs are inter- 
preted from such Trust 
house museums as Clive- 
den in Philadelphia and Deca- 
tur House in Washington. 

Since its foundation almost a 
century ago, Schumacher® has 
specialized in the authentic repro- 
duction of historic and important 
fabrics and has led in the preserva- 
tion of valuable interiors. Decade after decade, 
architects, designers and decorators have 
counted on Schumacher’$ artistry not only for 
authenticity but for analert and knowing sensi- 
tivity vis-a-vis the most contemporary in color 
and hue. Todéy, yesterday, tomorrow—they 
are all essential parts of the continuing 
Schumacher design story. 








Schumacher's Illustrated Notes on 20th Century laste. One of a series. 
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JAB Fabrics: CYRENAIKA 


The European 
Cellcom 


mo Atoms liism Molalele\a 
Brussels Munich - 


Distributor: USA STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC. _ Distributor: CANADA SAMO internationalfabrics | Headquarters: JAB JOSEF NN Th @) = 4 
155 East 56th Street VOI BE Wclalolelaanteh P.O. Box 529 
New York, NY 10022 Mle}ce)a) (om @)aie-lile) D-4800 Bielefeld 1 
Dial: (212) 691-0700 BIC Slo) moe 10216) West-Germany 
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tnove it. 


Would you have believed a door could 
make that much of an improvement? 

It can n when you replace your old sliding 
patio door with 

The Atrium Door. 

The all wood Atrium Door comes fully 
assembled, sized to fit most standard patio 
door openings. You can install it yourself. 
Or ask your dealer for the name of an 
authorized installer in your area. 

Energy efficiency, exceptional security and 
“= long lasting beauty make The Atrium Door 
the best choice. 

Call toll-free. Get the names of The Atrium Door 
dealers and authorized installers in your area who 
can help you make a big improvement in your home 
with the built-in quality of The Atrium Door. Call 
1-800-527-5249, in Texas call 214-634-9663. 








| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| cron exterior coating that’s warranteed fora | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 





$100 Savings on 
The Ultimate Atrium Door! 
Now at participating dealers, you can buy 
The Ultimate Atrium Door, which normally 
sells for $799*, for only $699! 


This is the most popular Atrium Door, pre- 
finished with PPG’s maintenance free Poly- 


decade and featuring AFG’s Comfort E high 
performance glass! 

But hurry, this $100 savings can only be 
offered for a limited time. 
*3799 is the National Average Retail Price at 


time of promotion for a 6/0 x 6/8 door, 
not including wood grilles 


fh ~The 
Atrium 
Door. 





Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. aee 


A 
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Available through your architect or interior designer. 
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The Pochoir Prints of Charles Rahn Fry 


By John Gruen 


ABOVE: The pochoir prints that Charles Rahn Fry collects and displays in 
his Manhattan apartment date from 1900. At upper left, a print by 
Georges Valmier; upper right, a Sonia Delaunay work; below, 
a series by Serge Gladky. rIGHT: Delaunay’s Five Women in a Room, 1924. 








THE INTIMATE, Charmingly cluttered 
studio apartment of Charles Rahn 
Fry on New York’s Upper East Side is 
an unabashed hymn to pochoir. 

Pochoir? It is the French word 
meaning stencil, and stencils are Fry’s 
most ardent preoccupation. In point 
of fact the art of pochoir is a method 
of creating original artworks or re- 
producing images through a process 
that renders them vibrantly alive. 
Pochoir can lend the reproduction of a 
work of art, a book illustration or a 
decorative motif the semblance and 
spirit of the original. 


Densely covering walls and tables 
and filling bookcases is Fry’s unique 
collection of pochoir prints, designs 
and rare portfolio illustrations—a 
compendium of the Art Nouveau 
and Art Déco periods—as well as 
artworks and paper artifacts that 
cover, roughly, the period between 
1895 and 1935. However, only a frac- 
tion of the pochoir collection is dis- 
played in Fry’s high-ceilinged room; 
the entire collection numbers some 
three thousand items, most of them 
safely deposited in a nearby storage 
house. Indeed, the collector has been 


Vbhace df lair TAM 4 


credited with having perhaps the 
most comprehensive collection of 
pochoir in the country. 

To the untutored eye a pochoir print 
resembles an extremely well-executed 
work such as can be obtained through 
lithography, serigraphy or silk screen. 
But as Fry is quick to point out, these 
processes can’t hold a candle to the 
miracles of pochoir prints. 

“You see, they were all done by 








hand,” he says. “Even though the . — 


purpose of pochoir was often to dupli- 
cate or multiply an original image, 
the process was completely manual. 
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Liz Claiborne fragrance. A great mood to be in. 
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Through your Interior Designer 
Boussac of France, Inc., Decorating and Design Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 421-0534. 


This exquisite Jacques Grange collection of 100% cotton fabrics comes in nine colorways. 
Top, ‘‘Passage’’ (6027). Center, “‘Relief’’ (6025). Bottom, Empreinte (6026). 


tlanta, Curran Assoc, Inc. Boston, Ostrer House. Chicago, Holly Hunt, Ltd. Cincinnati, De Cioccio and Assoc. Dallas, Decorators Walk Denver, Decorators Walk. Ft. Lauderdale, Todd Wiggins & Assoc 
High Point, Curran Textile Showroom. Houston, Decorators Walk. Los Angeles, Janus et Cie. Miami, Todd Wiggins & Assoc. New Orleans, Delk & Morrison, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Taggart/Zwiebel Assoc., Inc. Phoenix, S.C. Smith, Ltd. San Francisco, Sloan Miyasato, Inc. Seattle, Jane Piper Reid & Co. Washington, D.C., Decorators Walk 


Showrooms, Paris, Dusseldorf and Milan. 








Kallista is represented in most major 
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matching accessories ask your designer or 
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Kallista’s exclusive bath products are the ultimate 
pau lebavua varia ‘d(cm-valemeler-ltlaiassletcoyel-r-vambaljeybuctem- tale e) cer 
duced to exacting standards of perfection in the U.S. 
The Kalligamos, shown above, is designed for multi- 
bathers and is only one of several exciting designs. 
' All Kallista baths are available in custom colors 
and faucetry may be custom positioned. Shown here 
is Kallista’s Ellipse waterfall spout. 


KALLISTA, INC. 200 KANSAS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415-532-5667 
© 1986 Kallista, Inc. 
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From traditional grandfather clocks, wall clocks, 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in 
contemporary designs. Howard Miller’s world is 


Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For clocks that express the way you live, the name 


where you want to live. 


Pictured here: The Jennison from Howard Miller’s ‘Heritage Hill Wall Clock Collection.” 


Showroom Locations: 15-D-6A Merchandise Mart, Atlanta; 10058 World Trade Center, Dallas; 
C-206 SFMC, Highpoint; 203 Merchandise Mart 2, San Francisco. 
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you ever dreamed of, send $5 to: 


X° Howard Miller Clock Company 


860 East Main Street * Zeeland, Michigan ae 
In Canada, Apsco Products 
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Although it’s simple in concept, the 
technique became complex in prac- 
tice, with as many as one hundred 
stencils used for a single print. There 
was no contamination by mechanical 
printing devices. The stroking, daub- 
ing, brushing, spraying and spatter- 
ing of each color through each sten- 
cil cutout was done by hand. And 


The Pochoir Prints of Charles Rahn Fry 
continued from page 94 


that’s the difference between a flat 
print and a pochoir print. You could 
get texture and subtlety and variety. 
In almost every way, a pochoir repro- 
duction was as good as an original.” 
The process gained popularity in 
France just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, and the individual who most in- 
fluenced pochoir was Jean Saude, in 





whose Paris studio the art reached iti” 
apogee. The method as practiced i 
Saudé’s atelier found an artist bring 
ing in an original work—a water 
color or gouache—that a group of 
artisans would painstakingly dupli 
cate. Some would determine the 
number of colors contained in the 
work and would begin mixing these 
with the collaboration of the artist. 
Others would determine the number 
of stencils needed and cut them out— 
a most difficult task in itself. There 
was the selection of paper and, fi- 
nally, the application of the me- 
dium—again in conjunction with the 
artist. Thus the creation of a pochoir 
print was a group effort, much in the 
manner of an assembly line. 

In 1925 Jean Saudé published the 
only major treatise on pochoir. Enti- 
tled Le Traité d’Enluminure d’Art au 
Pochoir, it proclaims that pochotir, 
through its dependence on manual 
application, made possible true art in- 
stead of altered reproduction. Saudé 
believed that pochoir was the only 





“George Barbier presents a thoroughly hedo- 
nistic outlook on life with wit and charm,” 
says Fry of Barbier’s 1920 illustrated portfolio. 





process that translated the artist’s 
original intent from the first to the 
last print—again, because it was en- 
tirely done by hand. 

“It’s a lost art, really,” Charles Fry 
contends. “Mechanical methods of 
reproduction have taken over, and 
pochoir craftsmen and their studios 
have virtually disappeared. That’s 
why pockhoir prints have become 
valuable and why I collect them.” 

Given the period in which pochoir 
flourished, the subject matter ranges 
from Art Nouveau and Déco architec- 
ture and furniture designs to the ~ 











“Note the gradation of the colors, the reflec- 
tions and diffused light,” says Fry of the 
pochoir process in three plates from a 1930s 
work, Décoration Moderne dans I'Interieur, by 
Henry Delacroix. He adds, “Of all the archi- 
tectural pochoir portfolios, this is my favorite.” 











continued on page 106 
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1625 So. Los Angeles Street Los Angeles, California 90015 (213) 748-6226. 


lo the Trade 
LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO « HIGH POINT 


PHOTO: ART WALDINGER 
CHANDELIER: #M86-7 Depth 33” Span 31” 
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the discriminating buyer. 
For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
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offered by many manufacturers today. 


| Seymatbadatsalalcevsrtlsleyemuci tN OMOOR ome moceeitivcme)ae-likelbacell 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


3415 MALONE DRIVE/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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Let your imagination soar. 

Take off this Spring with a dazzling 
array of new Westgate exclusives. 
The patterns are fresh. The fabric 
trims exquisite. And the opportu= 
nities endless. 

You’ll also find yourself flying high 
with the.all-new Westgate Architec- 
tural Accents Collection. This com- 
plete line of detailed crown mouldings 
and interior ornaments is hilar ta to 
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The Pochoir Prints of Charles Rahn Fry r 

continued from page 100 , 






flamboyant elegance of 1920s and 1930s couture to portal 
lios of prints celebrating the Jazz Age to stage sets and| 
costume designs for the Ballets Russes and Ballet Suédois. a 

Most arresting, however, are the original pochoir works 
created by the well-known School of Paris artists of the 
early twentieth century. Indeed, Fry plans to collaborate 
on an exhibition entitled ‘Painters’ Pochoir,” to be shown | 
at the library of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New ) 
York. He hopes to include works by Arp, Braque, Bonnard, "7 
de Chirico, Sonia Delaunay, Gris, Léger, Laurencin, 

Matisse, Masson, Miré, Man Ray, Pascin, Picasso, Rouault 
and van Dongen. 

“1 think it will come as a great surprise to the art com- 
munity to find that so many of these artists are represented 
in pochoir,” says Charles Fry. “Very few people know that | 
Miro’s very first illustrated book was done in pochoir, on 
that Matisse’s great cutout series Jazz was first done by this 
method. There is a wonderful series of prints by Georges 
Braque of his stage and costume designs for the ballet Les' 
Facheux, given in 1924 by Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. 
And Man Ray’s portfolio of watercolor and gouache paint-' 
ings, Revolving Doors, executed between 1916 and 1917 
and published in 1926, is one of the rarest of pochoir port- 
folios extant. The point is, artists loved this process, be-- 
cause they knew their works would be reproduced in the | 
truest, most accurate way possible.” 

Charles Fry—Princeton, class of 1965, and a native of 
Ohio—began collecting pochoir prints some sixteen years © 
ago while still working as a marketing executive. Today 
most of his time is spent hunting down works in rare book 
and print emporiums in New York and in auction houses, 
bookstores and flea markets in Paris. He has also mounted 
seminal exhibitions of pochoir prints for such institutions 
as New York’s Gotham Book Mart, the Graphic Arts Col- 
lection of the Princeton University Library, the Grolier 
Club and the Springfield Art Association. He has edited 
five books of prints and designs made in the pochoir 
method. As a fellow of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library and 
a founding member of the Lenox Society of the New York 
Public Library, Charles Rahn Fry is without question a 
pioneer in his field. 

“What's wonderful about pochoir is that it’s still rela- 
tively unknown,” he claims. “Tt represents a new and ex- 
citing area of discovery for the collector, because pochoir 
prints are among the most beautiful graphic works of the 
early twentieth century. 

“The fact is, it’s a method and technique that has long 
been overlooked—even in its own time. What I’m trying - 
to do is draw attention to its marvels—to make people: 
aware that the pochoir craftsmen were artists in their own 
right and that their techniques produced viable and re- 
warding results,” says Charles Fry. “With more and more 
manual skills dying out, the rediscovery of pochoir is an 

exhilarating glimpse into a time when the love of craft was 
still a cherished ideal.” 
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‘and a helicopter tour of the world’s highest sea cliffs. Also 











It’s Hawaii’s island of wide open spaces, Hawaiian 
heritage and adventure. Like a safari in Molokai Ranch 
Wildlife Park, a mule ride down a 1,600 foot scenic trail, 


on Molokai, small intimate hotels, family condominiums 
and a complete luxury resort. 

Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands. Your 
experience begins the moment you come on board, with 
Royal Hawaiian Service: music, movies, exotic drinks, and 
Polynesian food. All served up in the spirit of the Islands by 
‘the people who know Hawaii best. 


MOLOKAI, MY HAWAII 


Wf UNITED AIRLINES 


Call United or your travel agent. 
For more information, please write: Destination Molokai Association; 
1188 Bishop Street, Suite #1605; Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


AN ISLAND 
WITHOUT PEER. 


Fisher Island near Miami is the 
quintessential private club com- 
munity in America. 

From the beautiful Fisher 
Island Club, to the Racquet Club 
with clay and grass courts, to the 
Yacht Club, to the stylish launches 
running to and from the main- 
land, to superb cuisine and gra- 
clous guest accommodations, to a 
mile of private beach and Beach 
Club, to security and attentive 
service, to luxurious condomin- 
ium residences priced from 
$335,000, Fisher Island is without 
peer. 

Live or vacation on an island 
like none other. 

Fisher Island. Seven Fisher 
Island Dr., Fisher Island, Florida 
33109. Phone (305) 535-6071/ 
Toll-free (800) 624-3251. 


. FISHER ISLAND ) 
NGS ee 


( omple te offering terms are in an offering plan available from the Sponsor Chis advertisement is not an offering to New Jersey residents. 






Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 4211928 (212) 759-8210 





















8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(CAS) Role Son tels) 








18th Century white marble mantel, 
designed and carved by Pietro Bossi, c. 1780. 


Antique English etched brass coal grate 
Vale Mi iigom (ele) (om 












America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring " 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available 
raF-\(cJarelmoMere)anyel(ciualslalm@ere]al Clin elele- Lavmelm Ur lell (ear lme lle 
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Brochure of reproduction mantels—5 dollars. 
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Who chose the Hakimian? 


fC | ‘ A rare nineteenth century Aubusson rug of ex- 
traordinary color and exceptional size is not easy 

to find—unless you know that FJ. Hakimian spe- 

cializes in just such carpets for both residential 

and commercial customers. ‘This French master- 

: piece in a formal American setting, appropriately 
j surrounded by sculpture portraits including Ben- 
jamin Franklin (our first Ambassador to France) 

and the Marquis de Lafayette (of Revolutionary 

fame), was chosen for the Kips Bay Showcase by 

one of our country’s leading interior designers, 


. Robert K. Lewis. 


Feet Me EeAOUN, 1 N.C. 





” Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries. 


136 East 57th St., Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 
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a 4 Knock, knock... you're there. 
ead La we __ PE. Guerin-has been at home 

: fee in the finest homes for over 125 years. 

\ eed a Providing focal points of startling artistry 


“Talo R-linelalivaliaen=y (cee latelap Everything from 
bathroom faucet sets to door gle) else) 


fo [Tole] e-l al -Marlae lie lester every conceivable 
description. And, if by some-remote chance 
we don’t have what you want, 
we'll make it. 


Finishing touches from 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, 23 Jane St., New York, N.Y. 10014 
Available through your architect or designer. 









Division of Kidde, Inc. 


THE MIRA 


—— 


With the Mira? an advance in whirlpool bath design 
has clearly taken shape. Aerodynamic lines rise up, creating 
a graceful sculptured look. Raised Backrests provide 


«ine added comfort while luxurious features add to your pleasure. 


The Mira. Created by the master craftsmen in the art of 
whirlpool bathing for over 30 years. 
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The new Gaggenau collection of modern built-in kitchen 
appliances is made for people who consider the preparation of ex- 
quisite food a passion rather than an unpleasant chore: for people who 
care about a kitchen’s good looks as well as its problem-free operation. 
Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance has earned its 
merits through unique advantages in useability, high quality 
materials and workmanship, and most of all through simple beauty and 
convenient design. Gaggenau appliances, therefore, were repeatedly 
recognized with the prestigious ‘Gute Form’ label and one of the ovens 
was awarded the German Design Prize. 

Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliances can be arranged in 
any combination to most efficiently meet all demands and needs. In any 
combination they form an aesthetic whole, representing the internation- 
ally high standard: Made in Germany’. 

Even the first built-in kitchen appliances sold in Europe bore 
the name Gaggenau. Many of the most interesting and recent inno- 
vations in technology were developed or introduced by Gaggenau. 
Today this world-renowned trade mark stands for a collection of more 
than 60 outstanding products of the international top class. 

The photo to the left shows a typical Gaggenau combination: 
the integrated, low profile, extremely efficient and quiet cooker hood 
Gaggenau 250 with pull-out steam visor and beneath the shmline gas 
hob with electric ignition. 

Would you like to Know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure: more than 32 pages 
of detailed information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 
Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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Ancient Objects 
Accent a Visionary 
|. San'Francisco Design 








INTERIOR DESIGN BY 

ROBERT HUTCHINSON, ASID 

TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 











ON A CROWDED, COMMERCIAL San Fran- 
cisco street, chaotic with neon signs 
and movie theater marquees, Robert 
Hutchinson’s narrow building is a vi- 
sual surprise. The facade has been re- 
surfaced in earth-colored plaster, 
smooth-textured and softly rounded, 
to look as much like mud as the 
owner could manage. 

“1 would really like to live in a 
mud house,” Hutchinson says. Since 
he lives in San Francisco, where the 
architecture may be eclectic but the 
building department still frowns on 
dirt construction, he has simulated 
mud at its most refined and elaborate. 
All the interior walls have been sur- 
faced in a way that not only dupli- 
cates the warm colors and subtle 
shading of earth but its contours as 
well; a visitor’s first instinct is to 
reach out and pat the walls. 

His affection for this humblest of 
all building materials is partly envi- 
ronmental, in that “we do have an 
opportunity as earth beings to do bet- 
ter with natural materials.” He also 
likes the way it can be shaped. “A 
two-by-four is always a two-by-four, 
but I like materials that I can mold, 
mesh, push and shove.” 

Anyone familiar with Hutchin- 
son’s working methods knows that 
he means that literally. An interior 
designer who prefers to call himself 
an artist, he is known for his total in- 
volvement: He likes to design the 
space and the furniture in it, then do 
much of the execution himself. 

In recreating the apartment where 
he lives and works, he became his 
~ own ideal client, willing to partici- 
pate in the work as well as to order 
and pay for it. “You touch your de- 
sign achievement by putting your 
hand in it, not on it. My family is the 
carpenter, the stonemason, the mir- 
ror man. I’ve worked physically with 


“I collect everything,” says designer Robert 
' Hutchinson, who found that as he lost interest 
in fine French furniture, “my world changed 


u” 


from glitter to clay.” opposite: On an entrance- 
hall pedestal, below Mexican masks, is a wood- 
en burial container, and next to it a Cotabato 
burial cover, both from Mindanao. On the 
free-form stair railing, interlocking driff- 
wood sticks resemble human arms and hands. 


ABOVE: Guerrero stone masks, illuminated by candles from behind and called “the viewing audi- 
ence” by Hutchinson, are from southern Mexico. BELOW: “Zinging around your head are a thousand 
arrowheads,” says the designer of the entrance. A door features stonelike carved wood reliefs. 





all of them. I get dirty with them.” 

Most important, his new interior is 
an appropriate background for 
Hutchinson’s enormous collection of 
primitive and ancient artifacts from 
all over the world. Hutchinson began 
collecting as a five-year-old, when he 
walked in the fields of his grandfa- 
ther’s Louisiana farm and picked up 
arrowheads from the newly plowed 
earth, and he has been acquiring ever 
since. Now, the designer says 
blithely, “I have a billion items. I was 
going to move, but it would take mea 
year to pack them up.” 

The problem of displaying even a 
small percentage of his beloved ob- 
jects has been a continual challenge. 
“People used to come in and say, 
‘This is a museum,’ and that would 
make me so annoyed. I decided I was 





LEFT: On a wall, carved wooden “fingers’”— 
one of Hutchinson’s many whimsical notions 
—seem to point to dozens of arrowheads that 
“warn the visitor to beware,” he comments. 


’ 


BELOW: The entrance also contains shelves 
brimming with large stone implements and 
ceramic vessels, including prehistoric North 
American and Asian objects. Many are mount- 
ed on rods to dramatize the shadows. Wire- 
mounted paper shades mask track lighting. 





































































going to take those arrows off those 
plaques. I was going to have fun out 




















of a serious collection.” 

As a first step, Hutchinson wanted 
his arrowheads to float in space 
rather than lie on a shelf. Using jew- 
eler’s wax and metal rods, he con- 
jured up a mounting that would hold 
them a few inches from the wall. To- 
day approximately 1,000 of them fly 
across the walls like leaves in the 
wind, swooping in diagonals across 
the ceilings and around corners. 

“They dance and spin, holding the 
energy of the maker. We keep them 
moving forever in respect to the per- 
son who had no tools other than an- 
other stone to create this beauty.” 
Once he had set the arrowheads in an 
illusion of motion, he began arrang- 
ing other treasures, unconstrained by 
chronology or geography. On a sin- 
gle shelf above his desk the objects 
include a stone road sign from AI- 
exandrian Greece, modern pots by 
ceramicist Richard DeVore, a coiled 
snake in stone and the female figure 
that Hutchinson calls the ballerina. 
She has her hands raised up, as if in 
alarm or surprise at the arrows and 
the flying fish that are suspended on 
the wall behind her. 

“That little fish is nothing on a ta- 
ble. It keeps tipping over, and it looks 
like nothing,” Hutchinson explains. 





































































































POONA ARE 


ABOVE LEFT: The guest powder room features a door handle made from a grinding stone, and a Guerrero stone head. ABOVE RIGHT: Hutchinson 


considers the bath a most important room. His is angular in shape, with fixtures that incorporate primitive art wherever possible. BELOW: “The sun 
also rises at all times by my bed,” the designer says. Various African piece 


s “stand guard,” he adds. They include, at right, a Nigerian stone figure. 
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Reinaldo and Carolina 
Herrera in Manhattan 


The Flowering of an East Side Townhouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“Style is so natural to them you wonder why everyone doesn’t have it,” says Robert Metzger of 
clients Reinaldo and Carolina Herrera, whose Manhattan brownstone he decorated. Above: The 
living r6om’s bay window inspired the chintz-covered seat, framed by a swag and festoon drap- 
eries in a Lee Jofa stripe. Among the Herreras’ 18th-century furnishings: a Louis XV bergére, a 
Louis XV girandole mirror, a Louis XVI-style pier glass and a Russian bronze-and-crystal chande- 
lier. RIGHT: Before the fireplace is a Louis XV window seat, while a flowered wallpaper screen 
makes a colorful backdrop for a Louis XVI marquise upholstered in Clarence House fabric. 
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top: Like her mother, Anna Luisa, 23, works in the fashion industry. 


top: The Herreras: ‘We have never believed in ‘decorating’ a house.’ 


ABOVE: Daughter Patricia, 13, with Sebastian, a blue-point Himalayan. ABOVE: Daughter. Carolina, 17. opposite: Swathed in toile de Jouy, the 
tented dressing room has been used frequently for small dinner parties. 
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Flanking the library’s églomisé-framed mir- 
ror are prints depicting the family of Louis 
XVI and the coalition against Napoleon. Above 
the sofa is a print of Mr. Herrera’s ancestral 


castle in Germany. Chintz, Clarence House. 








Suspended from a braided cord is an 18th- 
century Russian icon, while vibrant plaid fab- 
ric from Brunschwig & Fils coversa library door. 


REINALDO HERRERA Called his wife, 
Carolina, and told her he might have 
found the new house they were look- 
ing for, a narrow Federal-era town- 
house in Manhattan’s East Sixties. It 
was a busy: time. She was getting her 
latest fashion collection ready for the 
big shows. But she broke away. By 
the time she had reached the first 
landing, she was in love. “I knew | 
was going to like it,” recalls Venezue- 
lan-born Carolina Herrera, “because 
it was such a good feeling.” 

Now, a year later, the empty house 
is filled, a joint effort of the Herreras 
and designer Robert Metzger. Yet this 
is not, strictly speaking, a “decorated” 
house. It is too cozy for that. On this 
subject, in fact, Reinaldo Herrera has 
some rather strong feelings. “People 
are so maniatico about decoration 
these days,” he says, “that when you 
have a dinner party it sounds like a 
convention of furniture dealers.” He 
laughs. “If you had asked my grand- 
father about his furniture, he’d have 
thought you were going to steal it. 
Furniture then was like knickers. It 
was presumed you had some. But 
you didn’t talk about it.” 

Both Reinaldo Herrera and his 
wife grew up in Caracas. They love 
light, and it is surprising to find 
such an abundance of it in an East 
Side townhouse. They also grew up 
accustomed to large spaces. This 
is a narrow house—“two windows 
wide” as Reinaldo puts it—but they 
have made it rather ambidextrous. 
The library also functions as the fami- 
ly dining room. And the dressing 
room upstairs is—well, we'll get to 
that in a moment. 

The library is dominated by eclec- 
tic portraiture. Between the windows 
hangs a portrait of Reinaldo’s grand- 
mother by Alfredo Rodriguez. Be- 
neath is a silver-framed photograph 
of Salvador Dali’s painting of 


RIGHT: Personal mementos— such as the por- 
trait of Mr. Herrera’s grandmother and the 
bronze bust of his father—encourage the inti- 
mate tenor of the library, where family din- 
ners are served. Centered on the antique 
Bessarabian rug is an English specimen mar- 
ble-topped table from Hyde Park Antiques. 
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ABOVE: To create depth and shadows, the walls 
of the master bedroom were outlined in con- 
trasting ribbon. Among the dressing table ob- 
jects is a 19th-century silver toilette service. 


Reinaldo’s father. A few feet away is 
an enormous Warhol of Carolina. 
Above the sofa are some other inter- 
esting portraits: several royal Louis 
(“Seize, Dix-Sept, Dix-Huit,” says 
Reinaldo, ticking them off); their rel- 
atives (‘the duc de Berry, the duc 
d’Angouléme”); then “all the people 
who opposed Napoleon—Alexander 
the First, Frederick of Wiirttemberg, 
the duke of Wellington. Over by the 
door,” continues Reinaldo with a pro- 
nounced Cheshire-cat air, “are the 
traitors—the duc d’Orléans, Talley- 
rand.” The room’s faintly monarchist 
air is somewhat muted by the Sir 


continued on page 220 


RIGHT: Carolina Herrera’s love of flowers is in- 
dulged in the bedroom. Lining the canopy is 
chintz from Brunschwig & Fils; a bergere 
is slipcovered in a Cowtan & Tout stripe. 
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THE RANCH HOUSE in California’s Santa 
Ynez Valley seems larger than life. 
Which is not surprising, perhaps, 
when one considers that it belongs 
to Douglas S. Cramer, the television 
producer whose many successes in- 
clude the larger-than-life plot twists 
of Dynasty. The two-story house 





Sleeping Muse, a 1983 sculpture by Roy Lichtenstein, is part of television 
producer Douglas S. Cramer’s extensive collection of contemporary art. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR 
TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


called La Quinta Norte nestles against 
a hillside and is decked with sweep- 
ing terraces positioned to make the 
most of the spreading valley and the 
setting sun. Surrounded by several 
hundred acres of vineyards, it is out- 
fitted with a private waterfall that 
thunders over sandstone boulders 


opposite: The terraced facade of La Quinta Norte, as the Cramer ranch is 
called, overlooks the garden. “Five months 6f the year the vineyard 
is green and the hills are brown,” he says, “and five months it’s 
the other way around. For one perfect month everything is green.” 


La Quinta Norte 


Douglas S.Cramer’s Ranch in the Santa Ynez Valley 





“The Santa Ynez Valley is near enough to Los Angeles to be conve- 
nient,” explains Cramer, “but far enough to provide complete escape.” 


into a grotto and swimming pool 
guarded by a Joel Shapiro bronze. 
Before finding this valley, which is 
a short drive from Santa Barbara, 
Cramer looked for land all the way 
from the Napa and Sonoma valleys 
down to San Diego. “I wanted a place 
that was visually exciting, where the 
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Like the floors throughout, the entrance courtyard is paved with Yosemite slate. The late Michael 
Taylor created the interiors, which blend southwestern and Mediterranean influences. Cramer and 
Taylor were unusually compatible partners. “We shared an insane perfectionism,” Cramer says. 


climate was good and where | 
wouldn’t be surrounded by the peo- 
ple I work with all week,” he recalls. 
He also wanted to try his hand at 
some kind of farming and first 
thought he might grow avocados— 
until he saw what ugly plants they 
were. He has since become fascinated 
by wines and grapes, “but between 
work and collecting art, I haven’t had 
time to be as involved as Id like.” 
With his site chosen and the blue- 
prints of the house drawn up by Pe- 
ter Choate Associates, Cramer turned 





to the late Michael Taylor to design 
the twenty-thousand-square-foot in- 
terior. Knowing Taylor to be the pre- 
eminent California designer, expert 
at working on a grand scale and mak- 
ing dramatic use of natural materials, 
Cramer flew to San Francisco with 
the plans for the house in his hands. 
Over tea he was “subjected to a re- 
lentless interrogation, almost like 
getting interviewed for college. 
Cramer’s desire for a house with the 
feel of the American Southwest com- 
bined with touches of the ancient 


P= 





Mediterranean challenged Taylor, 
who immediately set about designing 
everything from draperies to lamps to 
furniture. Three years later, Cramer 
was able to move in. 

Taylor and Cramer agreed not only 
on the use of indigenous materials ev- 
erywhere—boulders from the moun- 
tains near President Reagan’s ranch’ 
for the pool, Yosemite slate for all the 
floors—but also in their attitude to- 
ward the project. Cramer calls it “in- 
sane perfectionism.” Nothing took 
too much time, no quest for the right 








’ 


The house is ringed by terraces that provide sweeping views of the 
Santa Ynez Valley. Before settling on the site, Cramer searched the 
length of California. “I wanted someplace visually exciting,” he says. 


object would be cut short—whatever 
it took, the house had to be exactly as 
they dreamed it. It took a crane oper- 
ator working six months to set the 
boulders in place. “We looked at and 
rejected over two hundred beige fab- 
rics before we found the right one,” 
Cramer says. “The black marble ash- 
trays from Japan took a year and a 
half to get. Michael wanted a certain 
kind of refectory table of which there 
are very few available. It took months 
and a lot of patience, but he found it.” 

Taylor’s signature is everywhere, 


from the classic cast-stone pots in the 
entrance hall to the outdoor furniture 
on the terrace. The dining table he 
designed is made of ash with a built- 
in plaster base. The overscale living- 
room sofa and chairs are also made of 
plaster, built into the walls and cush- 
ioned in natural Haitian cotton. The 
clean lines of the furnishings and 
their arrangement, the natural fabrics 
and pale beiges and tans, the massive 
open spaces—all are Taylor trade- 
marks. “Michael’s furniture is per- 
fectly suited to the architecture and 


Jim Dine’s sculpture Column with Rock and Axe, 1983, stands sentinel in 
the entrance hall. To counterpoint the contemporary art, Michael Tay- 
lor incorporated such antiques as an Italian wrought-iron candelabrum. 


the art,” remarks Cramer. In addi- 
tion, Cramer wanted classical ele- 
ments as part of the design—a 
second-century Roman marble torso, 
an assortment of Byzantine stone 
bowls, a stone cistern—and he was 
impressed by Taylor’s “incredible eye 
for antiques.” 

Douglas Cramer’s art collection is 
both extensive and important. A 
member of the board of the Museum 
of Contemporary Art in Los Angeles, 
he is a wise and passionate collector 
of “the art of the seventies, eighties 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A 1964 painting by Roy Lich 
tenstein hangs on the far wall in the living 
room; Frank Stella’s Montenegro II, 1974-75, is 
at right. Michael Taylor designed much of the 
furnishings, including the built-in seating, 
rush benches and granite-topped tables 


and nineties.” Painters, sculptors and 
art dealers are entertained at the 
ranch more often than are Holly- 
wood people. Although the house is 
filled with Lichtensteins, Kellys, 
Stellas, Dines and Judds, only a quar- 
ter of Cramer’s collection is on the 
premises. The rest is on loan to muse- 
ums and galleries or in storage. “The 
main difficulty about collecting,” 
he says, “is holding on to the art.” 

The art collection did present some 
difficulty for Michael Taylor. “He 
went along with my desire to have a 
lot of art in the house,” Cramer ex- 
plains, “but at the last moment he 
didn’t want it there. The tougher the 
art got, the less he wanted it.” This is 
said affectionately and without ran- 
cor. “In its first year,” he adds, “the 
house had far less art in it than it does 
today.” But it is obvious that Taylor’s 
design and Cramer’s collection now 
exist in perfect harmony. The Lich- 
tenstein Sleeping Muse on the living 
room mantel, the shimmering Moth- 
erwell in the dining room, the jagged, 
colorful Stella in the living room—all 
provide a vibrant counterpoint to 
Taylor’s design, which is clear, en- 
during and original. 

In the Santa Ynez Valley, Douglas 
Cramer can escape Holly wood’s pres- 
sure cooker, although he has been 
known to bring scripts and rough 
cuts along with him. He has time 
there for friends and for such aimless 
activity as looking at the sunlight on 
the mountains. Time, too, to remem- 
ber, with admiration and care, Mi- 
chael Taylor.O 


The spacious master bedroom, with a book- 
lined upper gallery, is enlivened by a 1963 
Calder mobile and by a 1980 Donald Judd 
work, right. Along the stairwell are 1982 leaf 
drawings by Ellsworth Kelly, studies for 
Cramer’s Douglas Vineyards wine label. 
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ABovE: A New Mexican latea wood ceiling lends rustic warmth to a guest bedroom. A large 
Cambodian stone bowl sits on a bedside table; at left, an 18th-century Chinese horse’s head and 
an assortment of Mexican objects. In the hallway, an Elizabeth Murray oil, Yikes, 1982. 





Nothing took too much time, no quest for the 
right object would be cut short—whatever it took, 
the house had to be exactly as they dreamed it. 


opposite: Skylights brighten the master bath, which features generous use of Yosemite slate. A 
! design priority for both Cramer and Taylor was the use of indigenous materials and natural 
! hues. Wall sculpture is by Donald Judd, 1969. Chaise longue designed by Michael Taylor. 
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The Edelstone View #1, 1971, by Robert Motherwell and Steer, De ABOVE: An antique marble doorway leads into the wine cellar. 
BELOW: Perched above a waterfall and swimming pool designed by 
Craig Johnson is a Joel Shapiro bronze, which the artist sited himself. 


ABOVE 


cember 6, 1982 by Donald Sultan define the dining room and the adjoin- 


ing hallway. Guests to the ranch can enjoy wine from Douglas Vineyards 









furniture was designed by Michael Taylor. : 


4 ; 
J 
An outdoor seating area off the living room 
overlooks the ranch and vineyard. Redwood 
| I/ Wy , 
































Tranquilla 
An Italianate Palazzo on Biscayne Bay 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VALERIAN S. RYBAR, ASID, AND JEAN-FRANCOIS DAIGRE, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





On an island in Florida’s Biscayne Bay stands Tranquilla, a 
Palladian-inspired house built of coral stone in 1936. “It’s rare 


to find such a good house to work with,” says Valerian Rybar. 


ACROSS BISCAYNE BAY, the skyscrapers 
of Miami are visible from the salon 
of Claudette and Murray Candib’s 
house. But in quiet refutation of the 
aggressively modern skyline it over- 
looks, Tranquilla, as the Candibs’ wa- 
terfront home is called, resonates 
with the elegance of the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century palazzos of 
the northern Italian lake region. 

As well it might. Those Palladian- 
style mansions served as the inspira- 
tion for Valerian Rybar’s design of 
interiors for the Candib residence. 
“The house had for me the very defi- 
nite feeling of one of those lake 
homes the Milanese built as a retreat 
from the hot city,” he explains. 

Tranquilla was built in 1936 by 
William Treanor and Maurice Fatio, 
associates of Addison Mizner, who 
bejeweled Palm Beach with an array 


of ornate mansions. But Rybar was 
stirred by more than the distinctively 
Italianate facade. He found both the 
layout—a central courtyard with two 
slightly curving wings—and the 
scale—large but not overwhelming— 
appealing. Tranquilla was also very 
solidly constructed of a lustrous gray 
coral stone, once locally quarried, that 
is sO porous it never gets hot. 

Unlike the Milanese, however, the 
Candibs do not use the house merely 
as an occasional retreat. It is the main 
residence for them, their four chil- 
dren and assorted dogs. “So we 
wanted the house to be elegant yet 
comfortable,” says Claudette Candib. 

The Candibs had a few other stipu- 
lations as well. “We wanted the inte- 
riors to match the exteriors,” she says. 
Rybar agreed: “It would have been 
madness, sinful, to give a house like 


“Since the architecture is very pure and definitely Italian in concept, we 
created Italianate interiors interpreted for the warm Florida climate,” Rybar 
explains. RIGHT: Flanking the Empire-style mirror and bronze-and-marble 
mantel clock is an early-18th-century set of The Four Seasons by Hyacinthe 
Collin de Vermont. Antique malachite-and-gilt-bronze lamps are from Nesle. 
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ABOVE: Designer Rybar and Claudette Candib 
“With the house completely finished last 
summer, my husband Murray and | spent 
our first summer vacation at home,” she savs 


this a contemporary look.” And Mrs. 
Candib wanted to avoid blandness at 


“l 


all costs. “I do not like muted colors,” 
she says. “I like strong colors and pat- 
terns. When we talked about what 
we wanted, I said, ‘I don’t want a 


cream bedroom.’ Valerian understood.” 


The house is a blend of the proper 


and the fanciful, the serious and the 
saucy. Moods range from the high 
formality of the salon to the jaunty 
insouciance of the powder room to 
the neoclassical serenity of the orchid 
room. Instead of imposing a single 
style throughout, Rybar has given 
each room a distinct in dividuality. 
Also, and most important, the 
rooms interact with the mansion’s 
environs. Because the house is on a 
private island and the salon faces Bis- 
cayne Bay, curtains were not neces- 
sary in that room. Rybar simply 
draped the arched upper sections of 
the floor-to-ceiling windows with a 
filmy linen. “The salon is open and 
light,” says Mrs. Candib. “It’s not as 
oppressive as some formal rooms.” 
Rybar and partner Jean-Francois 


RIGHT AND COvER: “We decided,” Claudette 
Candib says, “that since the salon is very for- 
mal, we would decorate it as elegantly as pos- 
sible.” The key design element in the large 
space is the rectangular borne. Painted faux- 
marbre floors complement Italian Empire 
armchairs, Drapery trim from Scalamandré. 











opposite: The Candibs enjoy watching sunsets 
from their loggia or “orchid room.” A coro-> 
mandel screen inspired the selection of fur- 
nishings. Paisley fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


ders the jaguar-fabric panels, while 

the floors provide a dashing, almost 

jazzy display of black marble and: 
gold onyx. Rybar points out that such 

extravagance, particularly in minor 

rooms, is characteristic of Italian pa- , 
lazzos: “If you go through them, 

you'll come to many small areas that . 
are crazily done.” 

In the master bedroom, Rybar has 
installed an oversize four-poster. The 
individual posts, carved to resemble 
pineapple stems, join at the top in an 





ABOVE: The library has its original gumwood paneling. Modern painting is by Jan Rithamer. Leopard- 
patterned carpet from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. Draperies, Scalamandré. Low table, Ambience 


Daigre are known for their inven- 
tiveness and for their inclination to 
have furnishings custom-built. The 
salon’s centerpiece, for example, is a 





rectangular borne, or settee. Designed Bap is Zi 
by Rybar, it has a top of Florentine ne j «iE! aie 
af : OSE Di 4, 
@ 7 » » > SPOS | é i PA Ke {i 
scagliola. Rybar also designed the sete Stee : (Orr Nera 


white-and-gold mirror that hangs 
over the fireplace. The two pieces 
help lend the room a decidedly gilt- 
edged, seventeenth-century look, 
which was what the clients wanted. 
The dining room has a cool, leafy 
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atmosphere and does more than 
merely interact with the lush shrub- 
bery and trees outside its windows. 
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The room’s delicate pastel skyscape 
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ceiling and the forest-green trompe- 
l’oeil trelliswork on the walls offer 
the sensation of dining alfresco in a 
slatted gazebo. The dining table, an 
elaborate wrought-iron affair with a 
single slab of green marble as its top, 
is both ornate and frolicsome. “It gives 
the room a garden feeling,” says Rybar. 

The powder room is similarly in- 
tended to amuse. Ebonized wood bor- 
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RIGHT: Trompe-loeil trelliswork, an 18th-cen- 
tury tapestry after Jean-Baptiste Huet the elder, 
and a table of green marble and gilt wrought- 
iron add to the dining room’s gardenlike at- 
mosphere. Chair fabric, Stroheim & Romann. 








ABOVE: “I told Valerian I wanted something 
very different,” says Claudette Candib of the 
powder room. The ebony Empire coiffeuse is 
complemented by panels of jaguar-print vel- 
vet framed in ebonized wood. Sconces, Nesle 


intricate replica of that quintessen- 
tially tropical fruit. The bed and the 
windows are draped in a cotton fabric 
patterned after an eighteenth-century 
design. “At no point in the house do 
you forget that you’re in the sub- 
tropics,” Valerian Rybar says. Such 
thoroughness gives Tranquilla its 
distinctiveness, and enables it to fuse 
the hushed luxury of an Italian pa- 
lazzo with the clamorous vitality of 
Florida’s climate. 


RIGHT: In the master bedroom, an antique tole 
pineapple finial crowns the elaborate lit a la 
polonaise. Bedcovering, drapery and armchair 
fabric (right) from Cowtan & Tout. The Napo- 
leon Ill-style fauteuil from Frederick P. Vic- 
toria is covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 
Deep-toned wallcovering, Manuel Canovas. 
Carpeting from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
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BUILT CIRCA 1835, IT IS ONE OF the earliest extant houses in 
Manhattan—a four-story dwelling located on a quiet street 
in Greenwich Village. The bone-spareness of its Federal 
brick fagade belies the voluptuousness that waits inside: a 
jumble of prize possessions, a wealth of cryptic, colorful 
particulars. This is just as it should be, for the house be- 
longs to the well-known dealer in decorative objects and 
furnishings, J. Garvin Mecking. Or Joseph Garvin Edward 
James William Mecking, to be exact. 

“My maternal grandparents had twelve children, and 
not one of them except my mother had a child, so I had 
every son’s name laid on me,” he explains. “This was my 
parents’ house,” he adds. “I grew up here and I’ve lived 
here off and on for over forty years.” 

Much of that time, always cheerfully compulsive and 
unabashedly competitive, Garvin Mecking has been scour- 
ing the world’s shops, fairs and markets, stalking what he 
calls “ ‘smalls’—the things that give a room its personality, 
objects that can’t be created or reproduced today, acces- 
sories with a certain history or humor to them, from all 
periods and of every style, be it horn or wood or needle- 
point.” Keen of eye and fleet of foot (“If you can’t move 
fast, don’t move at all!””), he has returned again and again 
to this house from far horizons, laden with rarities, oddi- 
ties and mere curiosities. 

Sunlight falls through the double-height living room’s 
tall windows, through panes of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century stained glass—mostly mythological 
scenes—that Mecking has been collecting in England and 
France, Italy and Spain for thirty years. A Dutch door 
opens on a garden where sit “the rarest of all iron chairs 
ever done” and where lie a pair of mid-nineteenth-century 
American ironwork deer. “I used to have six—a herd. 
Some were standing. I just couldn’t keep them. How many 
could I have in this garden? How many could the ecology 
support? How many could I feed?” he laughs. 

Mecking characterizes his domestic ambiance as “coun- 
try-in-the-city.” Except for a few little noises, he claims, 
you'd never know you were in New York. “I’m under 
tremendous pressure every day. If I switch my phone on at 
8:30 AM. it starts ringing at 8:32. I go around the corner to 
my shop, on East Eleventh Street, at ten, and by the time 
I get home in the evening all I want is peace and privacy 
—and this is it.” Indeed, his rusticated stronghold looks 
like the kind of setting where someone churning butter 
wouldn’t seem out of place. 

Mecking recalls with amusement and chagrin the first 
shipment he sent back by sea from Europe. “A twenty- 
footer. I was twenty-five, I was a baby, and boy, was I a 
baby! I sold everything out for cost, and I loved every 


Antiques dealer J. Garvin Mecking surrounds himself with a changing 
array of objects he finds abroad. His entrance hall features a painting 
of hounds after J. Wootton, and a Chinese ginger jar with unusual sil- 
ver mountings. A 17th-century carved cherub is from the Zagreb Cathe- 
dral. Antler chair is circa 1860, and draw-leaf table is 17th-century style. 
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_ A Practiced Eye 
J. Garvin Mecking in Greenwich Village 


- TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE me 
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The living room contains a plethora of “smalls,” as Mecking calls many of his objects. On an Art 
Déco marble console is a collection of Portuguese silver spice boxes, and an English student’s 
lamp, 1865, with a silver-mounted hoof as its base. Porcelains include a Yongzheng ginger jar. 


“I remember everything, everything I’ve ever 
bought and sold and where it came from and where it 
went to. I,” he says proudly, “am an elephant.” 








penny that came in. I remember everything, everything 
I've ever bought and sold and where it came from and 
where it went to. I,” he says proudly, “am an elephant.” 

As for his tempest-tossed treasures, ‘‘the most beautiful 
things I’ve ever had are now in the most beautiful apart- 
ments in New York—everybody else’s house,” he says. “1 
love to own something for a while,.especially something | 
can't really afford to own, then sell it. Remember, I have 
the ability to replace, to grade up or down, because that’s 
my job. I used to try to keep two or three things for myself 
from every shipment, but now I have no room left.” 

The unjettisoned spoils of Mecking’s expeditions are 
crowding him out of house and home. Not for him the 
tyranny of rigid presentation. “I admit I like clutter,” he 
says. ‘The object itself is important to me; the placement is 
not. I just love to move and move and move everything 
around. Suddenly there’ll be two things instead of five. Or 
sometimes where there were two things, there’ll be sixty. 

“One of the first objects I ever acquired—I bought it in 


Mecking satisfies his love for pets with likenesses. In a living room 
alcove three Austrian terra-cotta dog heads, circa 1860, hang above an 
Austrian painting of greyhounds. Mahogany étagéres are circa 1820. 


London, on Fulham Road,” says Mecking, whose con- 
versation is street-wise with place names, “is hanging in 
the entrance hall here. It’s a painting by an itinerant En- 
glish artist of a fat ewe.” The hall walls amount to a canvas 
menagerie: a Stubbs tiger; then a horse, a ram, and some 
dogs, all by the nineteenth-century French painter Rosa 


3onheur. “She’s coming back very heavily,” Mecking says 

“l’m mad about animals,” he confesses, “but they must 
be pictorial or terra-cotta. Maybe that’s because I live in 
New York City, where it isn’t fair to keep live ones. I’d 
really love to be surrounded by them, but I had two dachs- 
hunds once who ruined more needlepoint rugs than 
you ve ever seen in your life. Meanwhile I have one whole 
chest of drawers full of horse paintings, another filled with 
cat paintings, and a third with just dog pictures. 

“I like to do what the Japanese do. Say they have four or 
five screens or scrolls. They bring out one or two, then 
after a time they put them away and bring another two 
out. I love the attitude of having something beautiful but 
not watching it every day, then bringing it back into your 
life—changing with the seasons.” 

In the living room two Italian silk wallhangings of the 
seasons, signed and dated 1620 (“I’ve got Winter and 
Spring,” Mecking says. “I sold Summer and Fall”), flank an 
early-nineteenth-century pine mantelpiece. Nearby hangs a 





An 1830s Hudson River pine mantel holds a pair of 18th-century Lune- 
ville lions. Flanking the fireplace are 16-foot-long Italian appliqué 
wallhangings, dated 1620. Sofa and chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 


Japanese painted screen of a bluejay in a fall maple—“I 
bought that in England, way up in the Bristol area.” 

The deer that gleams eerily in a painting over the fire- 
place, Mecking explains, served as an advertisement hang- 
ing over the bar in an eighteenth-century English pub, 
“most likely the White Hart.” Mecking’s living room is a 








Dominating a library wall covered in dark burlap is a 19th-century 
French painting of a Sudanese warrior. Surrounding objects include a 
silver-mounted swordfish sword and a mahogany-framed conceit mirror. 


veritable forest, with assorted hoof lamps and an intri- 
cately constructed, three-tiered Austrian antler chandelier, 
circa 1850—the crowning glory of the room. “Most likely 
the best antler chandelier in the world,” Mecking esti- 
mates, quick to add that “the horns weren’t trophies, they 
were dispensable—just the horns the deer naturally shed 
every winter. I bought it over twenty years ago in London, 
in a shop on Kensington Church Street. There were 


three—I bought them all and kept the best.” Underneath 
it, a needlepoint rug found in Boston, signed and dated 
1868, sports a golden retriever. 


RIGHT: The library’s original pine floorboards set off two Syrian tables 
with mother-of-pearl inlay and an Egyptian Revival ivory-inlay chair. 
A Regency étagére featuring carved rams’ heads is filled with more 
“smalls.” At right, a 19th-century French articulated model of a stallion. 
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LEFT: Providing interest in the master bedroom is a Scottish bleached- 
horn chair. French oils are of a lion and tiger. Over the bed is one of two 
dog paintings on tin, originally shop signs. ABOvE: On the piano are terra- 
cotta animal figures; above, Scottish beaded and needlework pictures. 


Among the other objects plumping up the room: a rare 
1840 English beaded chair with a fox and horse, and, sit- 
ting bewilderingly on the Gothic-style nineteenth-century 
table, a smaller revolving table used for displaying sculp- 
ture, which was shown at the Great Exhibition at the Crys- 
tal Palace in London in 1851. On the living room balcony, 
a table teems with all manner of Victorian objects—candle- 
sticks, ashtrays, obelisks—made from cornish rock. 

To all this the surfeited eye surrenders, and there is 


more. Dispersed throughout the house but concentrated in 
the library is Mecking’s collection of ... of ... “Well, 


continued on page 226 
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Desian Project fora French Garden, Pierre-Frangois Le Fort, 1788, Pen, ink and watercolor; 2395" x 3716". A 
windmill, pavilion.and bridge in the Chinese style are among the finely drawn landscape ornaments 
intended to fancifully accent the informal expanse of an English-style garden. Hobhouse Ltd., London. 
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TEXT BY SARAH DRUMMOND 


“GOD ALMIGHTY first planted a garden, 
and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirit of man,” wrote 
Francis Bacon early in the seven- 
teenth century. The history of garden 
design alternates between creating 
the artificial and allowing the natu- 
ral, between the wild and the tamed, 
the large scale and the small. 

Certain gardens stand out as hav- 
ing influence far beyond time and 
place, and Pliny’s is one such. Since 
the Renaissance there have been 
many attempts to reconstruct the 
villa and gardens Pliny the Younger 
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Design Project for a Montmartre Garden, Baron Haussmann, 1862. Pencil, pen, ink, watercolor and 
gouache; 14%” x 21”. An unused plan for the park beneath Sacré-Coeur combines a central axis of 
cascading water with a picturesque landscape arrangement. Jacques Fischer -Chantal Kiener, Paris. 


(A.D. circa 61-113) described in his let- 
ters. His favorite (he owned several) 
was the Tuscan villa in the Apen- 
nines. “You would fancy that you 
were looking on the imaginary land- 
scape of a first-class artist,” Pliny 
wrote of the surrounding country- 
side. ‘From the terrace you descend 
by an easy slope, adorned by a walk 
enclosed with the tonsile evergreens 
shaped into a variety of forms.” 
Garden designers borrowed and 
developed many features from the 
ancient world throughout the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries in ~ 


Italy, notably topiary, rows of classi- 


cal statues, and waterworks, which 
became increasingly important. In 
1644, the diarist John Evelyn, a keen 
and knowledgeable gardener him- 
self, was highly impressed by the 
grotto at the Villa Borghese, which 
“represents, among other devices, ar- 
tificial rain and sundry shapes of ves- 
sels, flowers etc. which is effected by 
changing the heads of the fountains.” 
At Villa Aldobrandini near Frascati, 
he discovered “singing birds moving 
and chirping by force of the water,””’ 
as well as the representation of a’ 
storm “with such fury of rain, wind 
and thunder, as one would imagine 








Design Project for a French Garden, circa 1920. Watercolor; 30” x 18”. Redolent of the period’s Art 
Déco and Neoclassical style, a garden design for the count and countess de Noailles employs a 
highly geometric formalism in its buildings and decorative plantings. Facade Gallery, New York. 


oneself in some extreme tempest.” 
French formal gardens evolved 


_from Italian designs, though in 


France the level ground meant views 
were best organized by a vista. Pro- 
gressively, under a succession of 
famed gardeners—the Mollet family, 
André Le Notre (who worked at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, Chantilly and Ver- 
sailles)—the garden became an area 
Where nature had been disciplined 
and tamed. Whereas the Italian villa 
was essentially a summer house, the 
French chateau was summer house, 
city house and hunting box. A sense 
of control emanated from the cha- 


teau, and it is from the chateau itself 
that the garden is best viewed. 
Versailles was the supreme exam- 
ple, and in Louis XIV’s day it was 
above all a water garden. The king 
spent huge sums there and at Marly, 
digging canals, moving and remov- 
ing vast numbers of well-grown 
trees, installing fountains whose soar- 
ing jets relieved the straight lines of 
allées and clipped hornbeams. By 
contrast, the small royal garden at 
Trianon was famed for the “prodi- 
gious quantity of flowers, in pots 
which were set in the flower beds, so 
that they could be changed, not just 





every day if it was wished, but even 
twice a day if desired,” observed 
Saint-Simon in his Mémoires. Le N6- 
tre remarked, in 1694, that there were 
two million flowerpots in use at Tria- 
non. ““You never see a dead leaf, nor 
any plant which is not in flower.” 
Versailles’ influence spread far and 
wide, inspiring Nicodemus Tessin 
the Younger’s work in the gardens of 
the royal palace at Drottningholm, 
near Stockholm, and Peter the Great’s 
Peterhof in Russia; the aesthetics of 
symmetry and control were repeated 
at Sch6nbrunn and Nymphenburg, 
at Blenheim and Castle Howard, and 
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Design for a Passive Garden, Chip Sullivan, 
1985. Ink and watercolor; 1442” x 10%”. In a 
series of experimental “passive gardens” for 
southern Florida, Sullivan integrates architec- 
tural forms with plantings, using hedgerows 
to filter the air and funnel breezes into the 
garden’s center. John Nichols, New York. 











in Colonial America. But in western 
Europe formality gradually gave way 
to a lighter, more frivolous mood. 
Chinoiserie seized imaginations for a 
brief period; pagodas, Chinese tea- 
houses and bridges appeared in the 
most fashionable gardens and parks. 

As the eighteenth century ad- 
vanced, the English were fast chang- 
ing to the landscape style, echoing 
the views of the countryside seen in 
paintings by Claude Lorrain—Stowe 
and Stourhead are two outstanding 
examples. William Kent, the greatest 
landscape gardener of his day, was 
particularly enthusiastic about build- 
ing ruined temples. Gothic was fash- 
ionable too, for ruins, additions and 
follies; hermitages and grottoes were 
constructed, and some eighteenth- 
century landlords even hired hermits 
(and occasionally sacked them for 
their unchaste habits). Writing long 
after the event, Horace Walpole saw 








that the invention of the ha-ha 
marked the dividing line between 
formal gardens and landscape gar- 
dens by allowing the house and its 
gardens to blend with its surround- 
ings. Indeed, Capability Brown—ar- 
guably the greatest of the landscape 
gardeners, who favored exaggerated 
contours and serpentine walks, is- 
lands and clumps of trees, orna- 
mented summits and slopes, and 
introduced great irregular lakes—was 
criticized by some for designing gar- 
dens that could not be told apart from 
the surrounding countryside. 

By the nineteenth century garden- 
ing on a more modest scale was 
greatly encouraged by both techno- 
logical advances and by a flood of 
manuals, many of the latter started 
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by John Claudius Loudon. The in- 
vention, in 1805, of the lawn mower 
revolutionized gardening and _her- 
alded, once again, the return to for- 
mality. Early advertisements for 
Budding’s lawn mower show its. 
rapid social progress, as the operator 
changes from a rustic to an elegantly 
top-hatted gentleman grooming the 
lawn of his villa. Vast quantities of 
exotic new plants and trees were im- 
ported, arriving in excellent condi- 
tion due to the invention of the 
Wardian case (glass-sided, sealed, and 
with wooden ribs), while the devel- 
opment of the greenhouse meant that 
great carpets of bedding plants would 
become fashionable, complemented 
by gravel walks and statuary. 


continued on page 228 
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LEFT: Garden Detail for the Villa di Lainate, at- 
tributed to Sandroni, circa 1790-1810. Sepia 
and watercolor; 20” x 28”. The dominant 
grottolike design, contrived to blend with the 
landscape’s natural elements, contrasts with 
the classical features that distinguished Italian 
gardens of the period. L’Archivolto, Milan. 
BELOW: Design of Pliny’s Tuscan Villa, 17th cen- 
tury. Pen, ink and wash; 20%” x 50%”. Pliny 
the Younger’s famous letter describing his 
villa in Tuscany established the ideal for uni- 
fying landscape and architecture and inspired 
many 17th-century architects to reconstruct 
the plan for its elaborate grounds and build- 
ings. Stubbs Books & Prints, Inc., New York. 
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When building a contemporary Houston residence, Charles Tapley was inspired by the late 
Renaissance—“a style of architecture,” he says, “that can be enjoyed for its details or all at once.” 
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Texas Formality 


Traditional Overtones in a Contemporary Houston Setting 


ARCHITECTURE BY CHARLES TAPLEY, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


“PEOPLE SAY THIS DOESN'T look like a typical Steve Chase 
house,” says the owner of a contemporary Mediterranean 
villa in River Oaks, one of Houston’s most elegant and 
architecturally decorous residential neighborhoods. ‘The 
house is very sophisticated,” concurs the Palm Springs- 
based interior designer, who is noted for his inspired ad- 
aptations of southwestern themes, rich natural textures 
and earthy palette. “Houston really requires a much more 
urban emphasis than the kind of thing we do in New 


Mexico or southern California.” But while the designer 
enthusiastically embraced the opportunity to adapt to the 
setting—“I loved working with the formality, the an- 
tiques,” he says—it is Chase’s typically light touch that 
gives the house a sense of comfort and lucidity. 

The design represents a collaboration between Chase, 
Houston architect Charles Tapley and the spirited owner, a 
longtime Houston resident with very definite ideas about 
the ideal setting for her frequent formal and informal 











The pool pavilion provides a bold backdrop for the glass-walled living room. To heighten visual 
interest, designer Steve Chase employed a variety of textures. “The owner didn’t want any 
jarring contrasts, and I don’t think she got any,” he says. Carpet, Edward Fields; chairs, Wicker Works 


s 


entertaining. “I didn’t want the usual southern plantation, 
full of halls, where you have to go through rooms to get to 
rooms,” she says. “I wanted something that could open up 
completely, where you could walk into the front of the 
house and see right through it.” Tapley responded with a 
plan of unusual openness and continuity. Visitors arriving 
via the porte cochere are presented with a sweeping pan- 
orama through a vast, glass-walled living room and adja- 
cent glass-enclosed loggia, out over a terraced pool area to 
the postmodern facade of the large guest pavilion. 

Chase is a designer who takes great pains to respect the 
inherent architectural virtues of a space, and he worked 
hard to maintain the imposing yet surprisingly un- 
intimidating scale established by Tapley. “The biggest 
challenge was coming up with furnishings that didn’t look 
like they belonged in a dollhouse yet wouldn’t block the 
view,” he says of the living room. To establish the appro- 


priate sense of proportion, Chase combined heavier fur- 
nishings, such as large granite-and-iron occasional tables 
and oversize, richly upholstered chairs, with a more mod- 
estly scaled neutral sofa and glass low table. Such touches 
as a nineteenth-century French console beneath a painting, 
by Chagall, and the Déco-inspired brass torcheéres flanking 
the sofa, determine the décor’s eclecticism—representative 
of the owner's diverse collecting interests. Yet much of the 
visual impact is in textural variety rather than line and 
shape. Natural-hued handwoven fabrics contrast with 
elaborately patterned cut velvet evocative of the Renais- 
sance; a boldly patterned carpet complements the strong 
lines of the ceiling coffers. 

Herringbone-patterned oak floors help to define the 
entrances to the smaller rooms on either side of the living 
room. While giving each of these spaces the distinct 
personality required by his client, Chase was careful to 
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ABOVE: The owner's request for practical touches was realized in the tile- 
floored loggia, where electric sliding doors transform the enclosed 
room into an open patio. The faux-bamboo chairs are from McGuire. 
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opposite: “Steve created 





a special feeling in the library that expresses 


the tradition of the neighborhood,” says Charles Tapley. Over the man- 
arge Head of a Woman with Decorated Hat, 1962. 


tel is a Picasso linocut, Lc 
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Chase was careful to maintain a broad thematic continuity. 
“T didn’t want to end up with five different houses,” he says. 


maintain a broad thematic continuity. “I didn’t want to 
end up with five different houses,” he remarks. 





A hallway furnished with a Régence-style marbles 
topped iron console introduces the dining room lined in 
salmon-colored damask, the most richly adorned room in 
the house. “I wanted to be able to seat twenty-four without 
it seeming like a restaurant,’”” says Chase, who avoided mo- 
notony and added flexibility by dividing the seating into 
four discrete areas. Two arrangements of banquettes and 
skirted dining chairs, paired with marble-and-brass tables, 
are at opposite corners; Louis XVI-style chairs, finished in 
granite lacquer, accommodate eight in the middle of the 
room; and a small circular glass table, set next to the large 
rear window and surrounded by four wheelback chairs, is ~ 
also used for intimate dinners. 





The loggia, located directly behind the living room, is 
transformed from an enclosed room to an alfresco arcade 
by electric sliding doors. To enhance the transitional na- 
ture of the space, Chase used pickled-wood frames for the 
sofa and armchairs and faux-bamboo ovalback chairs that 
combine the casualness of outdoor furniture with the more 
formal lines of the furnishings within. Limestone capitals 
used as bases for glass dining tables echo the classical reso- 
nance of the barrel vault, while hand-painted canvas 
pillows and cushions bring together the colors of the 
adjoining rooms. 

All three principals are immensely satisfied with the 
finished project. “I hope this house will represent a turn- 
ing point in the stylistic evolution of River Oaks,” says 
architect Tapley of this marriage of contemporary under- 
statement and traditional grandeur. Chase is as pleased 
with what he didn’t do as with what he did. “I think the 
spareness of the details makes the house fresher and less 
heavy than many in the neighborhood,” he says, “yet the 
design still retains the essence of that grace and tradition.” 
And the owner feels she has a‘house perfectly tailored to 
her polished but convivial style. “It conveys strength,” she 
says, ‘but more importantly, warmth.” 

















ABOVE: In a hallway, a Régence-style console holds a porcelain rooster. opposite: Blue-and-white silk unifies the master bedroom. On the bed- 
The dining room’s Waterford chandelier arrived in pieces from San side table, a 19th-century Chinese sancai vase now serves as a lamp. 
Francisco—with a man to reassemble it. Chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. Adorning the round table is an arrangement of family photographs. 
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Blue Ridge Variation 


Augmenting a House in the Virginia Horse Country 





ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY O'NEIL & MANION ARCHITECTS, AIA 


ABOVE AND BELOW: A late 1890s Queen Anne- 
style house in the Virginia horse country 
displays original gables and a modern addi- 
tion designed by O’Neil & Manion Architects. 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA’S hunt country 
has a well-founded image: stately 
columned mansions, rolling mead- 
ows, and a culture centered on chest- 
nut quadrupeds. But no stereotype is 
perfect, and at one horse farm in 
these fertile Blue Ridge foothills, real- 
ity once gyrated off-center. 

“Fifteen years ago the place was 
a sort of way station for demon- 
strators,’” one of the present residents 
recalls. But the bohemian atmosphere 
did not last long, for “the owner 
couldn’t continue supporting their 


TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PING AMRANAND 
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opposite: A newly built arched window, 
which frames ample views of the horse pas- 
ture and barn, is an abstraction of the existing 
Palladian window in the house’s attic gable. 





lifestyle.” Thus the present owners 
(then a young couple with three 
small children, five horses, a dog and 
a cat) took over the two-hundred-acre 
farm with its red barn and late 1890s 
Queen Anne-style house. 

Even before its brief era as a shelter 
for the protest movement, the three- 
story frame house was moderately 
atypical for the area. And under that 
elaborate McKinley-administration | 
roof, behind those gables and bays, 
lay serious handicaps to open and in- 
formal living. The kitchen was too 
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small for the large and active family 
that wanted to congregate there. 
With seven bedrooms, the house had 
only two baths. The owners tried 
adding a bath and a half, and “made 
an unsuccessful addition to the 
kitchen.” That room was still inade- 
quate in size, and not well organized. 
The plan of the main floor simply 
was not working. 

Enter Sara O’Neil-Manion of Be- 
thesda, Maryland, a principal in the 
firm O’Neil & Manion. “We’d seen 
her work in Washington and decided 
to ask her if she could open the house 
up,” one of the owners says. O’Neil- 
Manion was struck by the family’s 
way of life, by “how easy and infor- 
mal everybody was.” 

“We determined how much space 
they needed for their activities, and 
then we started thinking about pro- 
portion and scale. We recommended 
an addition,” the architect says. 
“Only then could they have a well- 
defined entrance area, a large effi- 
cient kitchen, and a family room 
from which they could see their fields. 

Arriving, at the correct exterior de- 
sign posed intricate decisions, some 
dictated by the towering late-Vic- 
torian complexity of the house. The 
addition had to be appropriate to the 
main structure, and in such harmoni- 
ous balance that it would not detract 
from the original’s character. 

Working with her husband and 
partner, William C. Manion, Sara 
O’Neil-Manion found an answer in 
the house’s Queen Anne cross-gable 
roof, and in the Palladian windows of 
the attic gables. “We picked up on 
that arch and repeated it,” she says. 
“It’s true to the basic character of the 
house. But this was to be clearly a 
modern addition, and we didn’t want 
to replicate too much. That would 
have left us with a historical re- 
production.” They successfully re- 
stated the gables, arches and overall 
angularity, but avoided some of the 
Victorian flourishes of the original. 

Vistas from the new interior cover 
fields to the south and west, where 
some of the owners’ more than 
twenty horses are certain to complete 


ABOVE: The architects’ prime objective in de- 
signing the addition was to create “a light, 
airy structure, reminiscent of a Victorian ga- 
zebo, to contrast with the solid massing of 
the house.” Antique merganser decoy, right. 


an ideal Virginia tableau. The north 
side is closed completely against win- 
ter winds off the Blue Ridge. 

The renovation and additions have 
also led to a new orientation for the 
house: the back door is now acknowl- 
edged as the main entrance. “It’s the 
new American tradition,” laughs 
O’Neil-Manion. “The only time they 
use the front door now is to get to 
the swimming pool.” The architects 
made it official by adding a portico at 
the back entrance with a peaked roof 


opposite: The “great room’s” wood-burning 
stove reflects and repeats the arch motif, as do 
the colorful chairs. A baseboard molding of 
Mexican tiles adds a unifying band around 
the room. Picture tiles line the stove niche. 


and arch to complement the rest of 
the house, new and old. 

The original structure remains as 
before, a traditional and comfortable 
setting for ‘a variety of antiques: Staf- 
fordshire dogs, Russian silver, Chi- 
nese porcelain, a portrait of Ulysses S. 
Grant. But the family spends most of 
its time in the addition. 

“This is where we live,” says one of ° 
the owners. “We asked Sara to open ° 
the house up, and she gave us just 
what we needed.” 
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Historic 
Architecture: 
Joseph Maria Olbric 


A Jugendstil Design at the 
Meathildenhohe Artists’ Colony 


ABOVE: Gilded ornament surrounds the front door, created in sinuous 
shapes of glass, wood and wrought iron. LEFT: A beveled-glass lantern. 





TEXT BY JOSEPH RYKWERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JURGEN BECKER 


Viennese architect Joseph Maria 
Olbrich was brought to Darmstadt, 
Germany, in 1899 by Grand Duke 
Ernst Ludwig to work at the Mathil- 
denhohe artists’ colony. There he de- 
signed a house for furniture manufac- 
turer Julius Gliickert. aBove: In the 
living room of the Gliickert House are 
stenciled walls and bookcases de- 
signed by the architect. RIGHT: The 
round shape of an entrance door was 
one of Olbrich’s favorite motifs. Pan- 
eled in marble and crowned with a 
fluted frieze, the hall has a floor sur- 
faced in a checkerboard pattern. FAR 
RIGHT: A door handle by the architect. 
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“There, art will be presented, music heard, 
conversations exchanged,” Olbrich said of the 
ideal living room in the artists’ colony. He 
gave the Gliickert living room a massive fire- 
place flanked by murals lit with electric bulbs. 


THOUGH HESSE-DARMSTADT May seem 
just a remote and insular German 
dukedom—and Darmstadt itself a 
sleepy country town—since the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century it had a 
succession of remarkably cultured 
and enlightened rulers, and appeared 
in mondaine chronicles in 1894, aglit- 
ter with stars and tiaras, when the 





reigning duke’s sister married Czar 
Nicholas II of Russia. The wedding 
was commemorated by the building 
of a tiny Russian Orthodox chapel, all 
gilt onion domes and mosaic icons, 
on the MathildenhGhe, the hill over- 
looking the town, which until then 
was simply covered by meadows 
around its water reservoir. 

That grand duke, Ernst Ludwig, 
had very definite and rather cosmo- 
politan literary and artistic inclina- 
tions, and indeed considered himself 
something of a man of letters. He had 


USOT 


ay 


been (partly) brought up in the 

household of his grandmother Queen 

Victoria, and had acquired a taste for 

the latest English interiors. One of his 

first commissions on inheriting the 

dukedom were some rooms in his 

Darmstadt residence from C. R. 

Ashbee and M. H. Baillie Scott. But 

his plans were more ambitious. He 

set out to make his capital into a cul- , 
tural and artistic center—above all a. 
center of the latest in craft and design. 

To that end he designated the Mat- 

hildenhohe an artists’ colony. 
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His was not to be the old-fashioned 


‘princely patronage of painters and 
‘sculptors to glorify a reign but an at- 
tempt to leaven and revive the deco- 
rative arts of his principality (and 
indeed of all Germany) by enlight- 
‘ened example: Select artists were put 
under contract, which included a sal- 
‘ary and a loan to build a house. An 
impressive studio building was the 
first construction of the colony, while 
an exhibition hall and festival theater 
were also planned. 

The public exhibition of 1901 was 


called “A Document of German Art,” 
and lasted for five months. It was 
accompanied by much trumpeting: 
concerts, performances, even “hap- 
penings’—all to give the enterprise 
appropriate publicity. There were 
crowds of visitors, though some of 
the “Symbolist” tableaux staged on 
the MathildenhGhe were thinly at- 
tended by the Darmstadt burghers. 
And there was some huffing and 
puffing from jealous rivals. 

To organize it, design the buildings 
and most interiors—but above all to 
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Stenciled decorations, including a mirrored 
and painted design at the landing, enrich the 
staircase, where a glass-and-wrought-iron 
lantern at the newel post contains a glistening 
golden ball. The gallery leads to the bedrooms 


bring an air of Viennese charm and 
cosmopolitan gaiety to stolid German 
Darmstadt—the duke enticed Joseph 
Maria Olbrich, who had already 
made a brilliant career as the most 
promising disciple and chosen heir of 
the grand old man of Viennese ar- 
chitecture, Otto Wagner. What had 
particularly impressed the duke was 
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ABOVE: The artists’ colony is situated on a small 
hill, where a Russian Orthodox chapel (right) 
was built in 1898-99. The reflecting pool 
dates from 1914. To commemorate his second 
marriage in 1905, the grand duke commis- 
sioned Olbrich to design a wedding tower 
(left and detail right). The colony’s exhibition 
building, also by Olbrich, is at center. LEFT: A 
photograph of Joseph Maria Olbrich in 1906. 


the building of the Secession, the art 
gallery that the rebelling Austrian 
artists (Olbrich was one of three ar- 
chitect members of the group, which 
included Josef Hoffmann and Kolo- 
man Moser) had built in 1897-98. 
Olbrich was not only well known 
as a decorator and architect but also 
much in demand for graphics of all 
kinds. For the Austrian pavilion at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 he had 
designed an opulently furnished Vi- 
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ennese Room. In the German pavil- 
ion of the very same exposition, a 
furniture manufacturer named Julius 
Gliickert created a Darmstadt Room, 
on which Olbrich collaborated with 
other members of the artists’ colony. 
This fit in perfectly with the grand 
duke’s plans. One of the first houses 
{besides Olbrich’s own) in the colony 
was to be completely furnished from 
the Gliickert factory, ready for occu- 
pation, and sold off as it stood. But 
Gliickert was so pleased with the 
house that he maintained it as a 
showplace for his works, having the 
furniture rearranged and occasion- 
ally refurbishing an entire room as 
he produced new lines. Next to it 
Olbrich designed a smaller house for 
the sculptor Rudolf Bosselt. When 


. 





Bosselt could not afford it, Gliickert 
took the house over as his own home. 
These came to be known as the “big” 
and “small” Gliickert houses. 
Although you see the “big’” house 
from a number of vantage points as 
you walk around the MathildenhGéhe, 
you enter it from a side alley that sep- 
arates it from Peter Behrens’s house, 
built at the same time. The dour 
Behrens, who was to become the 
world’s first truly industrial designer, 
was the only one of the grand-ducal 
artists who came to Darmstadt on 
condition that he could design his 
own home; he also projected a vast 
festival theater. Overweeningly am- 
bitious, he soon came into conflict 
with the grand duke and with 
Olbrich, so he sold his house after liv- 





At the Gliickert House, stucco relief ornament 
on the upper south fagade represents stylized 
trees. In addition to Gliickert’s house, Olbrich 
designed and built several other residences 
at the artists’ colony, which he planned to 
fit into an overall scheme. “All the houses 
will be grouped around a forum with specially 
laid-out paths, gardens, lamps, fountains and 
flower beds, all bound in a unity,” he wrote. 


ing in it for only two years, moving 
to Diisseldorf and later Berlin. His 
own house was the only permanent 
contribution he made to the colony. 
Olbrich had meanwhile become 
the grand duke’s chief advisor on all 
matters artistic and cultural, and was 
constantly redecorating the various 
Hesse-Darmstadt residences; in 
Darmstadt he was considered the rul- 
er’s confidant. He was enormously 


continued on page 230 
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Antiques: 


Companions for Flowers 
Vessels That Enhance the Gifts of Nature 


CONSIDER THE FLOWER VASE. It 1s an ob- 
ject of promise and duality. Promise, 
because its fulfillment occurs when 
living stems and petals complete its 
function, yielding a oneness that 
seems inevitable yet charged with 
choice. Duality, because the flower 
vase bereft of flowers still communi- 
cates its own atavistic powers. 


TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 


From the first, the vase has stood 
for the cosmic waters, as well as the 
matrix or the feminine receptive 
principle. It has symbolized fertility, 
acceptance, the heart, and has often 
been associated with the Tree of Life. 
Indeed, the vase as symbol has a 
cross-cultural and religious history. of 
astonishing dimension and diversity. 


ABOVE: Vase, French, Daum, Nancy, circa 
1900. Cameo glass; 8” high. A carved cameo 
relief of stylized tulips resounds with the Art 
Nouveau passion for undulating floral orna- 
mentation. Kenneth Barlow Ltd., London. 
opposite: Tripod Bulb Bowl, Chinese, Song Dy- 
nasty (A.D. 960-1 279). Jun porcelaneous stone- . 
ware; 8%” diameter. During China’s classical 
age, an appreciation for flowers contributed to 
the increased production of containers for plant 
cultivation. China House of Arts, New York. 














To the Egyptians the vase was an 
emblem of Osiris and Isis, represent- 
ing the heart and the energizing pow- 
ers of nature. To the Chinese it is a 
symbol of perpetual harmony. In 
early Christian art a vase containing a 
lily is often part of the Annunciation. 

How appropriate that the flower, 
in all its guises, echoes the vase in 
symbol and meaning. Like the flower, 
the vase opens and expands from the 
center outward. Like the vase, the 
flower is fragile. Many vases reflect 
the flower—its bud or seed pod. 

These linkages are often reflected 
in the decorative elements of the 
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flower vase or in the vase itself, and 
throughout the ages ceramicists, 
craftsmen, artisans and artists have 
placed their talents in the service of 
vessels that in themselves have 
formed a tradition rich in history and 
symbolic allusiveness. 

With thé austerely wrought vases 
and bowls of the Song Dynasty (A.D 
960-1279), we are placed in touch 
with perhaps the most sophisticated 
of the Chinese ceramicist’s inven- 
tions. It is during this period that the 
potter created the simplest and most 
refined of forms and through high- 
fired glazes produced elegantly un- 


foreseen colors—magical tints of 
opalescent depth. 

In particular the Jun wares, with 
their blue-gray color and tinges of 
reddish purple, display a refinement 
unequaled in the history of Chinese 
pottery. Often these bowls became’ 
ceremonial in nature when combined 
with a particular flower. Thus a nar- 
cissus bowl was a harbinger of good 
fortune in the Chinese New Year as 
well as a symbol of introspection 
and self-esteem. 


The Edo period in Japan (1615- 
1867) was one of luxury and afflu+ 
ence, and many of the greatest names 





RIGHT: Tulip Vase, Dutch, circa 1690. Delftware 
(tin glazed earthenware); 11%” high. Exotic 
birds and flowers enhance a double-gourd- 
shaped vase, emulating the blue decorative 
patterns and form of Chinese porcelain. Earle 
D. Vandekar of Knightsbridge, Inc., New York. 


BELOW: Caisses @ Fleurs, French, Sévres, 1757. 
Soft-paste porcelain; 5%” high. Painted re- 
serves depicting pastoral scenes and garden 
implements enrich a pair of rose Pompadour 
planters shaped like miniature orange-tree 
tubs. The Antique Porcelain Co., New York. 
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in pottery were established at that 
time. From richly patterned cloi- 
sonné to the sensitive motifs of 
Kakiemon porcelains with their ex- 
traordinary use of form and color, the 
Japanese potter produced works that 
inspired a cult for japonaiserie in the 
nineteenth-century decorative arts of 
Europe that rivaled the established 
Chinese taste. 

Delicate designs of cranes, herons, 
bamboos and grasses were among the 
typical motifs of the Japanese vase of 
the early nineteenth century. Spare 
in decoration, these floral vessels re- 
flect a purity of form, evanescence of 
color and certainty of hand that make 
the works stand as examples of Japa- 
nese pottery at its most accomplished. 

For centuries European potters and 
porcelain manufacturers attempted 
to emulate the supremely delicate 
blue-and-white wares of the Orient. If 





the imitators never quite attained the 
porcelain glories of China and Japan, 
their efforts produced an altogether 
new and viable genre in delft pottery 
and in early Meissen porcelain. 
During the seventeenth century 
the Dutch, English and Portuguese 
produced a soft, buff-colored earthen- 
ware onto which they applied an 
opaque white glaze to imitate the ap- 
pearance of Chinese porcelain. This 
they decorated with blue designs— 
flowers, exotic birds, rockwork and 
the like—and the genre was born. 
Among the most prized forms 
were Dutch delft blue-and-white tu- 
lip vases. Often architectonic in con- 
cept, these complex vessels took on 
the formal semblance of the obelisk 
or the pagoda, and their upward-ris- 
ing spouts or nozzles suggested the 
cornice or sculptural elements of Eu- 
ropean architecture. It was the 









































‘ngravings of Daniel Marot, court ar- 

chitect to William HI, that signifi- 
cantly influenced the blue-and-white 
decoration on delft wares. Other 
types of tulip vases were created in 
the gourd or double-gourd shape. 

The royal luxuries of Sevres have 
been celebrated in sumptuous beauty 
and variety, never more tellingly 
than during the reign of Louis XV, 
when the flower vase became an ob- 
ject of decorative exuberance and 
flamboyant workmanship. Modelers, 
enamelers, painters and gilders pro- 
duced the widest array of shape and 
design, all for the delectation of the 
French aristocracy. 

Madame de Pompadour’s collec- 
tion of Sevres included numerous 
vessels, as did those of other members 
of the court of Versailles. It was an 
age when Sevres porcelains consti- 
tuted the last word in decorative fash- 
ion. From dinner services to plaques 
destined to adorn furniture to urns 
and sconces, Sevres invariably re- 
flected the grandeur of royalty. 

Exquisite in every way, Sevres 
containers, which sometimes came in 
pairs, adorned an age of grace and 
formality. With superb colors, includ- 
ing gros bleu, turquoise, yellow and 
rose Pompadour, and rich gilding and 
painting in the manner of Boucher, 
they offered a dazzling blend of 
craftmanship and ornamentation. 

Clearly the vase has been and con- 
tinues to be a major adjunct of the 
decorative arts. From the wares of 
Moorish Spain to the luster of Renais- 
sance Italy, from the blue-and-white 
traditions of the Orient to the trea- 
sures of delft, from English pewter- 
ware to the elegance of French Art 
Nouveau glassware, the vase is an ob- 
ject of constancy and regeneration. 

In Romans it is written: “Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto 
honor, and another unto dishonor?” 

Surely, in a literal sense, the vessel 
“unto honor” might well be the 
flower vase, for it continually and 
movingly honors and underscores 
one of man’s most civilized and civi- 
lizing inventions. 0 
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How appropriate that the flower, 
in all its guises, echoes the vase in symbol 
and meaning. Like the flower, the 
vase opens and expands from 
the center outward. 


BELOW: Vase, English, Liberty, 1900-20. Pew- 
ter; 8” high. An unadorned, bulbous design 
reflecting the modern penchant for purity of 
form breaks from the Celtic-inspired orna- 
mentation most commonly associated with 
Liberty’s Cymric silver and Tudric pewter 
wares. Editions Graphiques Gallery, London. 


opposite: Vase, signed Ichiryuken Tomonobu, 
Japanese, Late Edo period (1716-1867). Iron, 
gold, silver and cloisonné; 11” high. Disparate 
metals constitute the vessel’s elegant form, not 
unlike the work of swordmakers who turned 
their skills to decorative objects as the samu- 
rai era waned. Naga Antiques, Ltd., New York. 


























ABOVE: Portrait of Countess Marie de Castellane, 
Princess Antoine Radziwill, 1864, by Leickert is 
reflected in an 18th-century silver-framed 
miroir de toilette in the entrance hall of Prin- 


cess Jeanne-Marie de Broglie’s apartment. 


“YM A DUCK OUT OF water—and if I’d 
lived out my allotted fate, I wouldn’t 
be here.” 

The duck in question is a hand- 
some woman with a brilliant smile. 
“I might have been a ‘society’ figure 
and left it at that,” she says. “But luck 
and perhaps some deeper impulse 
decided otherwise.” 

Princess Jeanne-Marie de Broglie, 
seated in the director’s office at the 
Paris headquarters of Christie’s 
France, retraces with amusement the 
path that led to the fascinating job she 
now holds. The daughter of Princess 
Radziwill and the duc de Maillé, she 











RIGHT: A drawing in India ink by Henri 
Michaux hangs above the salon’s mantel, set 
with 17th-century Nevers Bleu Persan faience. 
At left is a large 1965 oil by Dado. An antique, 
Kashmir shawl drapes the round table. 





























is Polish and French, and recognizes 
in herself a profound and contradic- 
tory duality in which melancholy 
confronts joie de vivre. “I do feel 
more Slav than French,” she laughs. 
“T suffered through my childhood ~ 
with a certain degree of impatience,” 
she says. ‘My brother and I lived on 
my father’s estate at Chateauneuf- 
sur-Cher. I spent five years at board- 
ing school and we had lots of friends. 
But I thought our summer vacations 
would never end. They were three 
months of well-bred boredom: read- 
ing and riding in the pony cart.” 
The years sped past, one much like 
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another, and the little girl who was 
anything but “model” turned into a 
young woman determined to see the 
world at all costs. “I married, and 
stayed married for twelve years,” she 
says. ‘“‘With a diploma from the 
Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie, I was 
totally involved in whatever was vi- 
sual, always with a particular leaning 
toward contemporary art.” 

At the newly opened Daniel Cordier 
gallery she began to acquire the 
trained eye that was to play so essen- 
tial a role in her life. For three years, a 
happy mélange of luck, talent and 
good connections in both the beau 
monde and the arts prepared Princess 





de Broglie—without her realizing it— 


for the post Christie’s was to offer 
her in 1968. 

“T accepted with some trepida- 
tion,” she says, “never having had a 
career, and suddenly found myself in 
the Paris office in charge of every- 
thing to do with hiring, administra- 
tion and Christie’s sales in France. 
I specialized in modern painting, 
which I was beginning to know well. 
I was particularly under the influence 
of the Surrealists; Max Ernst espe- 
cially was a much-admired friend, 
and later Jean Dubuffet taught me an 
enormous amount.” 

The princess’s cultivated back- 
ground and natural authority won 
her immediate acclaim. “The apart- 


There is a family atmosphere 
here, a mixture of central Europe 
and traditional France. 


BELOW: Portrait of Prince Dominique Radziwill, 1921, by Polish painter Boleslaw von Szankowski, is 
flanked in the study by a 1904 Jacques Villon lithograph, left, and Jean Dubuffet’s Grimpe Mottes 


collage, 1958. On a bookshelf is a Picasso ceramic. 


Antiques include a Swedish Biedermeier sofa. 
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ABOVE: Jean-Claude Fourneau’s portrait of 
Princess de Broglie overlooks a silver-gilt ' 
toilette set made for a Radziwill wedding. 


ment I chose wasn’t quite a case of the 
famous love at first sight we all hear 
about, but something about this place 
attracted me—a warm, intimate feel- 
ing. Perhaps it was the low ceilings. I 
redid it bit by bit, eliminating any- 
thing I felt was just middling and re- 
placing it with outstanding pieces 
like the three Nevers vases on the sa- 
lon mantelpiece. My friend Henri 
Samuel gave me helpful advice.” 
There is a family atmosphere here, 
a mixture of central Europe and tradi- 
tional France, with an engraved-glass 
Radziwill marriage goblet perched 
on a table-made in Aleppo, next to a 
Directoire bergére. It is a place where 
every object has a story; the pieces 
belong to history and reflect the im- 
perious taste of their owner in the 
interplay between past and present. 
Princess de Broglie gives successful 


dinner parties here at small tables dis- . 


persed throughout the apartment— 
perhaps when an opera singer she 
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knows is in town, or a friend’s book is 
coming out, or a composer is pre- 
miering a new work. She mingles 
young artists with the older friends to 
whom she is always loyal. 

Her curiosity extends to the rest of 
the world. She has traveled every- 
where, often under surprising condi- 
tions. “For a long time,” she says, 
“come what may I would visit a dif- 
ferent country every year. I especially 
loved discovering the Middle East; 
Turkey and Syria fascinate me. On 
my own in 1960 I took the Trans-Si- 
berian Railway to China. To me trav- 
eling means adventure. You can’t 
find out what a country is like by flit- 
ting from one luxury hotel to the 
next. In 1968 I visited Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and last winter I went 
by Land-Rover from Ouagadougou 
to the coast of Togo. 

“But where would I find the time 
now?” For sixteen years Princess de 
Broglie presided over Christie’s oper- 
ations in France, and two years ago 
she was appointed chairman of their 
operations for all of Europe. She sits 
on the board of Christie’s Interna- 
tional, which maintains branches in 
nearly every European country. “I’m 
responsible for seeing that they all 
run properly,” she explains. “I must 
be at all the really important sales, a 
duty that is frequently a pleasure.” 

Some sales, in fact, are steeped in a 
heady composition of suspense, emo- 
tion, nervous tension and the occa- 
sional coup de théatre. There are 
“nostalgic” sales at which certain 
works Princess de Broglie likes resur- 
face, only to depart again a moment 
later in some other direction. 

What's striking about Princess de 
Broglie is the cheerful zest she brings 
to life. In her salon hangs a portrait 
by Jean-Claude Fourneau of a some- 
what sulky young woman, but many 
years have gone by since she pushed 
wide the chateau gates to go forth 
into a world about which she wanted 
to know everything. Princess Jeanne- 
Marie de Broglie today is a radiant 
woman who clasps tightly the golden 
keys to her freedom: determination 
and intelligence. 

















ABOVE: The guest room displays watercolors by architect Mogens Tvede and a Kangxi jar. BELOW: A 
self-portrait by Henri-Joseph Harpignies hangs above a Charles X bed made for the duchess de 
Berry. A group of family miniatures surround a 1930 drawing of Princess Dolly Radziwill. 
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Portraits in Style 


David lode Payne's Paintings of Interiors 


TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
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A modern practitioner of an age-old painting 
tradition, David Mode Payne spent a lifetime 
recording the “interior landscapes” of America’s 
palatial residences. above: The entrance hall 
at Beaulieu, the Newport residence of the late 
Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., and Mrs. Buchanan, 
opens onto a terrace with a view of the sea. 
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opposite: Louis XVI furniture and decorative 
moldings enrich the morning room of Mrs. © 
Reginald B. Lanier’s Murray Hill home—one; 
of a series of room portraits depicting the 
Lanier residence, rendered in 1981 by Payne. | 
Here, striped wall fabric dramatically sets off | 
the painted mirrors and white woodwork. 





opposite: In addition to portraying the resi- 
dences of prominent New Yorkers, Payne 
also captured the style of Chicago’s social ° 
elite, as in this rendering of Mr. and Mrs. . 
William Wood Prince’s drawing room, where 
18th-century French furnishings and boiserie 
contrast with an English Adamesque carpet. 
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Mrs. Lila Tyng, a friend and patron of Payne, engaged him in 1961 to paint her Louis XV Drawing Room, 
which derives its name from the gouache wallpaper commissioned by Louis XV that adorns the room’‘s walls. 


IN THE INTERESTING WAY posterity has 
of working things out, a small mid- 
western town has ended up as the 
repository of an engaging trove of 
East Coast social history. This is a 
group of approximately two hundred 
oils, gouaches and watercolors com- 
prising the artistic estate of the late 
David Mode Payne (1907-1985), who 
for fifty years portrayed the habita- 
tions of the wealthy society of New- 
port and New York. 

In these interiors lived the descen- 
dants of Edith Wharton’s world, and 
indeed Payne is very much the artis- 
tic successor to Edith Wharton’s 
friend Walter Gay (1856-1937), an 
artist who depicted a subculture 
through its possessions. 

The painting of property has a per- 


fectly legitimate pedigree. In the / 


Whig eighteenth century, dominated 
by a society David Cecil described as 
the most agreeable ever created, 
painters like George Stubbs and 
Johann Zoffany raised the depiction 
of men’s possessions, from horses to 
homes, to a very distinguished level 
of art. In the main, however, paint- 
ings of interiors are useful and enter- 
taining for the record they give us of 
the way people of substance fitted 
themselves out domestically at a giv- 
en time and place. 

Indeed, it seems fair to say that 
Payne’s work is likely to give us 
about the best visual record of certain 
upper-class circles in the United 


States. This was, by and large, not a. 


flamboyant society craving to be por- 














trayed by a Sargent or a Boldini. Its 
life was essentially closed off from 
general attention, fortified by walls of 
privilege and discretion. Its doors 
were seldom opened to the curiosity 
of a large, potentially imitative pub- 
lic, or to those whom it considered 
parvenus, seeking to buy overnight 
what it had taken these families at 
least two generations to accumulate 
and arrange. 

Newport represented the social 
apex of a mercantile society that had 
possessed its money long enough to 
be comfortable with it. The aggres- 
sive grandeur that had characterized 
the resort at the turn of the century, © 
as well as the white-flanneled flam- 
boyance it sported during the twen- 
ties, gave way after the war to a more 








In Payne’s painting of another Lanier interior—the library—an appreciation for Chinese porcelain and other 
objets d’art is revealed by the numerous pieces appointing the fireplace mantel and ormolu-mounted bureau plat. 


circumspect—if no less imposing and, 
to the outsider, daunting—social and 
sporting life. It was a society whose 
members knew each other, liked it 
that way, and kept it that way. 
Nevertheless, like any grande 
dame, Newport liked the way it 
looked, and wasn’t above sneaking 
an occasional peek in the mirror. Da- 
vid Payne, for all that he professed 
himself a midwestern country boy, 
seems instinctively to have known 
precisely how to capture its prefer- 
ence for those spacious, sunlit interi- 
ors from whose high formality the 
awareness of Newport's extraordi- 
nary natural beauty is never absent. 
Born in Fulton, Missouri, and edu- 
cated at Westminster College and 
New York’s Parsons School of De- 


. 


sign, Payne had the right touch. 
Through the years, the commissions 
flowed in from the best names. In 
Newport he painted the cottages of 
Slocums, Ishams and Grosvenors, 
Miss Julia Berwind’s The Elms, and 
Wiley T. Buchanan’s Beaulieu—once 


the home of Astors and Vanderbilts. 
He painted the Murray Hill home of 
Mrs. Reginald B. Lanier and the Chi- 
cago apartment of the William Wood 
Princes, the Rockefeller guest cottage 
at Pocantico Hills, and the beautiful 
New Jersey house of Mrs. Lila Tyng, 


This was, by and large, not a 
flamboyant society craving to be portrayed 
by a Sargent or a Boldini. Its life was 
essentially closed off from general 
attention, fortified by walls of 
privilege and discretion. 
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Accents of morning sun highlight the Italian tile floor and Venetian chairs in the dining room of Mrs. Lila 
Tyng’s New Jersey home, which she and husband Henry Luce built in 1935 in the style of a French chateau. 


the first Mrs. Henry Luce. In 1951, at 
the behest of the Museum of the City 
of New York, he painted a series of 
canvases depicting notable Manhat- 
tan homes, among them one of the 
Irving Berlins’ apartments. 

It was an estimable list of patrons. 
Obviously the favor of such people is 
earned by giving them what they 
want, and this David Payne was 
clearly able to do. The painting of in- 
terior views has considerably more to 
do with portraiture than with land- 
scape. Its object is to make an accurate 
record of both an appearance and a 
personality, the specific sensibility 
that caused this group of objects and 
visual sensations to be assembled in 
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this place in this fashion. Landscape 
painting celebrates the interaction of 
the artist’s sensibility with nature, the 
sublime or dreadful, adjectives one 
can hardly apply to the placement of 
furniture or the stippling of walls, no 
matter how artfully or engagingly 
done. In this sort of painting, with 
rare exceptions, a mere record is be- 
ing made, a commemoration of sur- 
faces that in Payne’s case holds up by 
comparison with much other work in 
the genre, as spread in the pages of 
Peter Thornton’s indispensable Au- 
thentic Décor. 

For one thing, Payne’s work is in- 
tensely personal. Certainly these are 
little monuments to human vanity— 








few possessions aren’t—but there’s no 
sense of great doors being flung open, 
of trumpets blaring Look! This inti- 
macy exudes the private satisfaction, 
the enjoyment among themselves, 
which the owners of these rooms 
took from the way they looked and 
worked. And how well they look, 
too! Plenty without profusion. It was 
a specific look, to be sure, which still 
survives in certain parts of the coun- 
try among a generation shaped by 
pre-1929 standards, which dates from 
a time and a place that preferred a less 
refulgent statement of self than to- - 
day. For this reason, Payne’s pictures - 
will seem certain to evoke an almost 
painful nostalgia in anyone remotely 








Payne conveys the formality and grandeur of Mrs. Reginald B. Lanier’s music room. A gifted soprano, Mrs. Lanier 
gave song recitals, accompanied by piano and violin, that received notice in New York society pages of the thirties. 


familiar with that amiable, slower- 
paced life; ‘the very sight of large 
rooms put together in a way that, 
however luxe, seems almost Spartan 
by comparison with much of the 
present, tends to summon all sorts of 
associations that give these little 
paintings an added zest. 

Portraiture begins with a desire to 
see oneself shown to an audience, 
even if that audience consists of no 
more than the subject and the artist. 
Preferably, it goes without saying, ex- 
actly as one thinks of oneself. Only 


' the greatest artists among portrait 


painters—van Dyck, say, with the 
Genoese and Stuart aristocracy, or In- 
gres with his upper crust of the Fau- 


. 


bourg Saint-Germain—can let the 
vision of history cut beneath that sur- 
face and have it both ways. 

Payne tells us how this world he 
painted should be seen to best effect. 
He understood how a sunny seaside 
afternoon in Newport felt, and he got 
it down and got it right. He under- 


stood the look of sunlight on brocade 
and old wood, and of flowers in a 
room. His works are gracious little 
records of intimate intention, with 
which Payne himself seems utterly 
attuned. As a result, he opens up a 
particular, private world in a way no 
other form of record-keeping can. 














Payne’s pictures seem certain 
to evoke an almost painful nostalgia in 
anyone remotely familiar with that 
amiable, slower-paced life. 
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THE KOOTENAY RIVER rises in the Cana- 
dian Rockies west of Banff in the 
province of Alberta, flows south into 
Montana, then takes a northern loop 
into Idaho—moving through the 
northeast corner of the state and on 
into British Columbia near the town 
of Creston. North of Creston, the 
river widens into Kootenay Lake, 
then turns sharply west, eventually 
to join the Columbia River on its long 
run to the Pacific. 

This is glacier country. The retreat- 
ing ice mass scoured the landscape, 
leaving behind long fingers of moun- 
tain range, walled-off river valleys 
and vast, deep lakes. The glacier’s 
presence can still be felt—the rivers 
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Gardens: 
Glacial Legacy 


A Multilevel Landscape in British Colurabin 


TEXT BY ALAN FURST ao” 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOANNE AND JERRY PAVIA 













In the Kootenay Valley of British Columbia, 
Bill and Anne’ Peters have created a garden of 
colorful diVersity, On a hillside, stone steps 
companioned by French marigolds wind 
upward through the rock garden toward a 
standsef blue spruce and weeping, juniper. 
tery Anove, A Makamik flowering, crabapple 
anda humpbacked bridge accent a lawn area, 
Leresetow:AZaleas shelter beneath paper birch 
and Japanesered maple trees for shade in sum- 
met and protection from harsh winter winds, 
| 
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opposite: A long border of dianthuses, violas, coreopsis, delphiniums 
and other perennial favorites was patterned after one in an English 
garden. asové: 1. A golden weeping willow bends to the stream, and 
daffodils crowd the approach to the bridge, one of three that connect 
different areas of the garden. In the background are the Moyie Moun- 
tains. 2. Sprightly pansies mingle with stately cinnabar lilies. 


run white foam in the springtime, 
the mountaintops are jagged, with 
sudden rocky gashes amid dark for- 
ests of pine and fir. It is land that still 
reveals the violence of its birth. 

In 1964, in the town of Creston, 
William Peters bought ten acres, half 
of which was orchard. A few years 
later he began clearing the orchard 
land to make room for a garden, a 
garden that now climbs gently 
through two distinct elevations, 


pauses at a third for rose beds and 
gazebo, then flows downhill along 
a small stream. It is a garden that 
echoes its environment, that finds 
harmony with the surrounding 
wilderness by reproducing its ele- 
ments—trees, mountains and wa- 
ter—in formal design. 

With so much horizon, so much 
open sky in his background since he 
was a small child, it is somehow ap- 
propriate that Bill Peters should be an 








3. Rows of marigolds, dusty miller and petunias make up the “Over 
the Rainbow” flower bed. “We designed it when our daughter, 
Melanie, was in her school production of The Wizard of Oz,” Mrs. 
Petersexplains. 4. “I’ve always loved trees,” Bill Peters observes as heand 
his wife inspect part of his collection: nest spruce, foreground; dwarf 
Alberta spruce at right; false cypress and Muga pine in background. 


arboriculturist. The Peters garden is 
essentially a setting for an ever-ex- 
panding tree collection orchestrated 
by traditional English forms: herba- 
ceous borders, shrub plantings and 
mounded rockeries. 

When Bill Peters first discovered 
the land, much of it was covered with 
native cottonwood and scrub birch 
on gently rising terrain. From first 
glance, the hillside was perfect for a 
garden. The surrounding Creston 



































Valley is made up of small farms and 
orchards—peach, apple, plum and 
apricot—thus the edges of the garden 
would fade into fields of well-pruned 
trees. And the mountain ranges, Sel- 
kirk to the west and Moyie to the east, 
tower above the valley, each peak 
boiling in its own private weather. 
The wind in the valley blows hard, 
generally from the south, and the 
skies are ever changing, filled with 
scud and swirling mist one moment, 
turning a sharp northern blue the 
next. It is a dramatic, spectacular 
landscape, with shafts of sunlight 
climbing and descending the moun- 
tainside forests as the hours pass. 

Yet despite the melodrama of the 





ABOVE: Cascading white blossoms of a red jade weeping crabapple seem 
to contradict the name—until the bright red fruit appears in autumn. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A Rudolf flowering crabapple brightens a stretch of lawn. 
The rock garden climbs a slope in the distance beyond a paper birch. 


skies, the climate on the valley 
floor—a high plain, some eighteen 
hundred feet above sea level—is quite 
surprisingly hospitable to all sorts of 
plant and tree species. The area can 
chill to ten-below in the depth of 
winter and climb to the low nineties 
in full summer. It is drier than the 
coast but wetter than the prairies, 
with a growing season that lasts from 
mid-May until mid-September and a 
soil that varies from sand to loam. In 
essence, temperate and fertile, and 
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therefore perfect for the collector. The 
only persistent problem, Bill Peters 
concedes, is the tendency of rhodo- 
dendrons to dehydrate in winter sun, 
when they cannot bring up moisture 
from the frozen ground. This he 
treats by screening the plants with a 
grove of native birch. 

Although the garden includes an 
extraordinary range of uncommon 
plantings, native trees and shrubs are 
well represented: Along with several 
varieties of native birch there are 
Douglas fir, red alder, sugar maple 
and mountain ash. Japanese maples 
provide a scarlet show in autumn, 
and Russian olive trees grow, as they 
should, by the side of a stream. Amer- 


ican linden, cut-leaf weeping birch 
and many varieties of Chamaecyparis 
(so-called false cypress) thrive here, as 
well as Himalayan birch, Serbian 
spruce and Japanese larch. A blue 
spruce from Holland is happy neigh- 
bor to a jack pine brought down from 
northern Alaska. There is quaking as- 
pen, not at all invasive in this area, 
and even yucca, a semidesert plant. 
With this level of variety, the color 
spectrum of the garden is nothing 
less than extraordinary. In the dark of 





winter, the evergreens and conifers 
range from dusty blue and ashy 
green to the almost black needles of 
the Douglas fir. In October there are 
the reds and yellows of deciduous 
leaves and autumn berries. When 
spring comes, the flowering dwarf, 
trees light up pink and white and, 
in summer, the border plantings— 
marigolds, delphiniums, columbines 
and campanulas—hold the stage. 

At the very top of the garden is a 
secluded bench, its privacy assured 
by a sober arborvitae and a rustling 
wall of Lombardy poplars. Young 
couples from the valley, Bill Peters 
will tell you, like to come up here in 
June and make their marriage vows 





opposite: The arbor, entwined with Blaze climbing roses, is at the 
highest point of the garden. “There's usually a little breeze here, and 
birds singing,” Bill Peters says of his favorite spot. “I like to come here 
when I’m out of sorts.” Foreground, shasta daisies and Ozark primroses. 


in front of an arbor covered with a 
tangle of climbing roses. Beneath the 
dark mountains and wind-swept 
skies, it seems entirely appropriate for 
such ceremonies. 

Beside the garden path, these 
words are incised on a board: “Na- 
ture’s peace will flow into you as sun- 
shine flows into trees.” The words are 


by John Muir, but the sentiment—it | * 


is clear after only a little time in this - 
collector’s garden—belongs as well to 
Bill and Anne Peters.0 
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ARCHITECTURAE BIGESt V7 Isis: 


Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild 


The Evolution of the Chalet at Ferriéres 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANCOIS CATROUX 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


ABOVE: For Baron Guy de Rothschild, exchanging the vast Chateau de Ferriéres, outside Paris, for a chalet on the estate was a logical step. For Marie- 
Héléne de Rothschild, it signaled an end to the elaborate balls the couple had thrown and a return to a quieter way of life. opposite: With designer 
Frangois Catroux, the baroness selected those pieces from the chateau that would offer a more relaxing environment. In a corner of the main salon is a 
series of oak-framed bronze reliefs. BELOW: Family photographs are arranged on the baron’s desk in his bedroom. About 60 family members gathered 
for Baron Eugene de Rothschild’s 90th birthday. At left is a photo of the baroness. Two pairs of small photographs are of the baron’s parents. 
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ABOVE: Standing demurely in the doorway that leads from the airy Win- 
ter Garden to the main salon is a sheep by Frangois-Xavier Lalanne. 
BELOW: A table in the main salon displays some personal memorabilia: 
a Chinese figure, a tortoiseshell casket, a traveling canteen of gilt flatware 


IN HIS MEMOIRS, The Whims of Fortune, 
Baron Guy de Rothschild recalls how 
he was just trying to “steal a march 
on the evolution of history. I’d 
planned to exchange a country cha- 
teau and a Paris townhouse for a 
small chalet and a city apartment. I 
found myseif with a palace on an is- 
land and a chalet in the forest. As 
usual with Marie-Héléne, it’s always 
the unexpected that happens.” 

It began one day in 1975 with an 
innocent question. Marie-Héléne de 
Rothschild had simply asked her hus- 
band, “Do you still feel young?” Two 
hours later the decision was reached 
to buy thedsland palace. A year later, 
thanks to the combined initiative of 
the baroness and designer Renzo 
Mongiardino, guests were invited to 
attend the rebirth of the Hotel Lam- 
bert on the Ile Saint-Louis. The Roth- . ~ 
schilds’ art collections, previously - 
somewhat dispersed, had settled into 
their new home with a deceptive 


ABOVE: The Winter Garden, with walls of cuir de Russie and a wood 
ceiling, is where the baron and baroness meet before dinner. 


BELOW: Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a dog 
painting by Desportes hang above a banquette in the main salon. 








casualness, which was in fact the 
product of the baroness’s demanding 
and imaginative sensibility. The first 
guest was Baron Guy de Rothschild 
himself. He hadn’t been allowed to 
set foot in the seventeenth-century 
mansion while work was in progress. 


/ 


The adventure of the “chalet in the 
forest” proceeded quite differently. 
Between 1853 and 1859 the English 
architect Sir Joseph Paxton had built 
Chateau de Ferriéres, on a thousand- 
acre estate not far from Paris, for ‘ 
Baron James de Rothschild. In the 
mid-1970s, Baron Guy donated the 
chateau to the French government, 
along with 340 acres, and had a cha- E : 
let built on a section of the grounds. 


sounding a death knell. She had im- 





: 
For the baroness this was like im 2 = = | ; 


bued the chateau with new life, had 
restored the interiors and made it a 





tans A 


house where she could entertain close 
friends on weekends or throw elabo- ; 


rate dinners and balls. Of course she 


wanted the nation to have Ferriéres. 
But the thought of retreating to the 


small chalet went against her taste for ; ° 


<i ag 


the grand gesture. 

“It’s very simple,” she told her hus- . 
band with an icy calm. “I don’t want 
to see the plans, nor do I want to hear inn 
about them, nor will I set foot in the i 
place.” He stubbornly held to the idea \ 
of building, and she turned a majesti- Me 
cally deaf ear. But in the end her in- 
quisitive nature led her to take a look 
at the nearly finished house. 

“When I saw it I said to myself, ee ee 
‘Now you've got to do it up,’” she > = 
recalls. “Doing it up” wasn’t easy. 


Combining intimacy with sumptu- 
ousness is a delicate task. But here, as 
before, unerring instinct guided her 


in the overwhelming job of choosing 
what to bring from Ferriéres. 
“It was exhausting but fun. I had 
invaluable advice from the designer 
Francois Catroux. I think a designer, 


Catroux continued the intimate yet luxurious 
ambiance in the library. Rhenish salt-glazed 
stoneware flagons rest on the 17th-century 
marquetry table inlaid with ivory. Above it, a 
19th-century German mirror reflects a part 
of the baron’s extensive collection of books. 
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no matter how gifted he is, can’t doa 
thing unless he has a strong personal 
ity to deal with—and vice versa. | 
would never try to do things on my 
own. I need to rely on professional 
skills and to bulwark my ideas 
against someone else’s opinions.” 
When the chalet was finished, a 
new kind of life began for Marie-Heé- 
lene de Rothschild, one that is com- 
fortable and close to nature. ‘“There’s 
no terrace, not even a flight of steps, 
between me and the garden,” she 
says. She was a quick convert to a 
more relaxed, gentler way of life. 
And she was delighted to have been 
overruled. “I had fun teasing Guy: I 
would get down on one knee and say, 
‘Oh lord and master, I thank you.’ 
“Sometimes when I’m tired I drive 
down with just a coat thrown over 
my nightgown. (I have to confess that 
in Paris I’ve been known to run off to 


the movies with a coat over my slip.) 


I find it so easy to relax in the coun- 
try—winter or summer. We just play 


continued on page 23 


For the dining room, Marie-Heéléne de Roth- 
schild (below) incorporated the wood-pan- 
eled walls and octagonal ceiling from the 
Chantilly chateau of Baron Guy’s mother. The 
couple dine at the 19th-century marquetry ped- 
estal table or, for larger dinner parties, set up 
two round tables in front of the corner sofas. 





See ove 
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ABOVE: For the baroness’s bedroom, Catroux used antique Indonesian fabric framed in bamboo 
that harmonizes with a Louis XV jardiniere and a large 18th-century Chinese Export painting. 


LEFT: On the Louis XV desk in her bedroom is a photograph of Philippe de Nicolay, the baroness’s 
son from her first marriage, and a shell objet de maitrise. Just beyond is her bath. asove: A guest 
room, known as the Persian bedroom, contains Indian fabric as wallcoverings, a 19th-century 
Syrian table with mother-of-pearl and ebony inlay, and a pair of Indo-Portuguese armchairs 


























An 18th-century Persian fabric, which for- 
merly hung at the chateau, now covers the 
walls and ceiling of another guest room. The 
19th-century étagére with gilt-bronze mounts 
holds a pair of Moorish painted terra-cotta busts. 








“I can breathe at Ferriéres; it’s really 
the country even though it’s so close to Paris.” 
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Snow leopards in the Himalayas. Ti- 
gers in the wilds of India. Mountain goril- 
las and lions in Africa. Jaguars in the 
swamps of Brazil. 

George Schaller, pictured here with 
a snow leopard, has spent years in remote 
and rugged places studying the natural 
history of rare animals—and fighting for 
their survival. 

He sees these animals as symbols of 
the habitats in which they live. Preserve 
their habitats and thousands of other 
plants and animals will be assured of a 
home. 

As director of Wildlife 
Conservation International, a di- 
vision of the New York Zoologi- 


cisco. Muture generations 


Schaller and 


‘sia: must be inheritors... 
wvenes sound KOCJUSt Survivors. 


the world. George Schaller 
He points out that Since his work takes him to some of 
the destruction of envi- — the most forbid- 


ronments is now so ding places on Beijing 
Panda Distribution 

















O the 1000 remaining B - : 
fantpania ""® drastic that, inthe dec- | earth, choosing 


ades ahead, the nature of life on earth will the right equip- 
be irrevocably changed. ment is crucial. 
For Schaller, saving fragments of /®-RitiEy 
nature is an urgent task. Me prisingly, China: Site of panda rescue mission 
Recently he faced one of Ml "im "ie Schaller wears a Rolex. 
his greatest challenges. With 4% Eee | “My watch must be abso- 
Chinese scientists, he collabo- Cfo POY lutely reliable, as animal observa- 
rated in a project to save the EO un S\\ — tionsare recorded under the most 
1000 giant pandas still alive q ww 978), demanding conditions. My 
in the wild. Currently he is _ | %\ Jaf Rolex has never let me down.” 
working on the Tibetan pla-  % q Inhospitable conditions 
teau to help preserve the A seem to pose no problem for George 


wildlife of those remote | @ Schaller. Or his Rolex. Wh 
uplands. ee y = 
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_The Rolex Explorer II Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in stainless steel. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 121, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5383. 
© 1985 Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc. 


Explorer ||, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks 
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121 East 24 Street 
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Flowering of a Townhouse 
continued from page 134 


Thomas Lawrence oil of Simon Boli- 
var in the corner. 

Flowers, flowers. There are flowers 
everywhere. ‘Carolina is mad_ for 
flowers,” says Reinaldo. “She has al- 
ways had an excess of flowers. It’s 
like a garden inside.” The drawing 
room, on the same landing as the 
library, is a bouquet of potpourri, 
flowers and wood polish. Hydran- 
geas on the mantel, lilies and orchids 
atop practically every flat surface. 

One is constantly drawn to the bay 
window, where the Herreras and 
Metzger conspired on what the latter 





“Carolina is mad for 
flowers,” says Herrera. 
“It’s a garden inside.” 





calls a “percher.” Framed by the 
chintz swag and plumped with pil- 
lows, it is a perfect nook for reading 
or watching the traffic go by. “I 
rather like the noise of the street,” 
says Reinaldo, peering down at a 
mild traffic jam. “It must be a very 
pedestrian instinct I have.” 

There are some fine pieces in this 
room, such as the Louis XV window 
seat in front of the fireplace, covered 
in flame-stitched velvet. But every- 
thing is amply stuffed, inviting you 
to sit. The floors are original, exqui- 
site geometric parquet. It seems a 
shame to cover any part of them, 
even with the eighteenth-century Ro- 
manian kilim, which in fact looks 
like a 1930s Sonia Delaunay design. 
“We didn’ want to cover the floor,” 
says Metzger, “but you need to hold 
the furniture together. Otherwise it 
all looks like it’s floating, without 
legs. The rug acts as an island.” 


Now, the dressing room—no, let’s, 


save that for last. First, the master. 
bedroom: It looks as if the skies 
parted and rained chintz for forty 
days and forty nights. It is drenched 
in chintz. The chintz-canopied bed, 





continued on page 222 
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| PASTEL AND PRESENT is 





PANDE CAMERON 


Announcing the most significant change in oriental rug design in 2000 years—our new Nizam® Collection. A refashioning of tradi- 
tional designs in sublimely soft hues that ate making decorating history. For more information on this beautiful blending of then and now, 


send $5 (U.S. Funds) for our 40 page booklet to: Pande Cameron & Co. of New York, Dept. AD47, 200 Lexington Ave., NY, NY 10016. 
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with laurel wreath. 
Height: 34”. 








A larger than lifesize late 18th century 
Italian marble bust of a Roman Emperor 


Period panelled rooms, Antique Fireplaces. 


Wrought iron entrance gates, 


Classical statuary, garden temples, 


vases, seats, fountains, etc. 


Interior designers welcome 


For brochure please send $10 to: 

Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) - London Road 
Isleworth: Middlesex - TW7 5BH° England 
Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 


Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. - 4.30 p.m. 


Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Cnossther 


‘a LONDON 


Situated between Central London and Heathrow Airport. 
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Flowering of a Townhouse 
continued from page 220 


the chintz-canopied dressing table, 
chintz valances, chintz draperies— 
even a yard or two of chintz thrown 
over the dressing screen. 

One or two interesting touches 
here. The chairs flanking the fire- 
place are actually Louis XVI bergéres. 
(Lots of Louis around these parts.) 
You wouldn’t know, however, since 
they have been loosely slipcovered 
“in the Neapolitan fashion,” as 
Reinaldo puts it. ‘“The slipcovers 
make them a bit warmer.” 

Another touch is the two ribbons 
framing all the walls in the room: a 
pale-blue ribbon beneath a slightly 
thinner dark-blue one. The idea was 
to give the walls a shadow. ‘That was 
Carolina’s idea,” says her husband. “I 
thought she was mad, but she knows 
about color and she was right. The 
walls don’t look flat now.” . 

We come, finally, to the dressing 
room. Modesty should incline one to 
blush. A dressing room is usually a 
private place. This one also happens 
to be a formal dining room, so there is 
no need to. “New York is so different 
from their life in Caracas,” says 
Metzger. “In New York space is at a 
premium, and one does not want to 
devote a room just to dining. Actu- 
ally, this solution just happened. The 
Herreras were giving a dinner party 
and they asked themselves, “Where 
are we going to put everyone?’ And 
they said, ‘In here!” Suddenly it 
seemed the most natural place to 
have fourteen people for dinner.” 

Reinaldo had told Metzger he’d 
love a toile room. There had been one 
in his parents’ house in Caracas. So 
the designer took what must have 
been an_acre of toile de Jouy and 
tented the entire room, top to bottom. 
Slide back a random fold of fabric and 
you'll find a stack of Reinaldo’s shirts, 
a row of Carolina’s dresses. On the 


dressing table are brushes and combs - 


and other toilet articles. What's in the 
decanter, he’s asked. 

“Eau de cologne,” 
Diners beware: Inquire first before 
reaching over and pouring your- 
self a sherry.0 





Reinaldo laughs. 
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In the spirit of classicism. 


FRAN MURPHY 
D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches, 401 Clematis Street | 


West Palm Beach, Florida 33401, Phone (305) 659-6200 | 
A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom eon 




































To be held at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, London 
W.1. The Charity Preview 
will take place on 9th June 
from 7.00 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
The Private View, by invit- 
ation only, will be held on 
10th June from 11.00 a.m. to 
5.00 p.m. The Fair opens to 
the public from 5.00 p.m. to 
8.00 p.m. on 10th June. There- 
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THE 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 
ANTIQUES FAIR 


10th-20th JUNE 1987 




















after, the Fair will be open 
from 11th to 20th June. Open- 
ing hours are between 11.00 
a.m. and 8.00 p.m. except on 


Saturdays and Sundays, 
when the doors will close at 
6.00 p.m. 


The Handbook will b 
published to coincide with 
the Opening of the Fair. Child- 
ren under 5 years of age will 








not be admitted. Admission 
price inclusive of Handbook: 
£8.00. 


In association with the British Antique 4@ . 
Dealers’ Association E 





Partners Limited, The Hub, Emson Close, 
Saffron Walden, Essex, CB10 1HL, 
England. Telephone: (0799) 26699. Telex: 
81653 INFORM G. Fax: (0799) 26088. 


LA PANTHER? 


Flexible modular seating made even 
more so by an adjustable seat depth and 
back height. A forward motion of the seat 
achieves the former, a hydraulic lift mech- 
anism the latter. Classical European styl- 
ing, impeccably detailed. 













Mann Designs” 


DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING 
979 THIRD AVENUE (at 58th St.) NEW YORK CITY 10022 « 212- 758- 6830 
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LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 


For a brochure and your nearest interior design source write, 
Chapman, 481 West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 
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J. Garvin Mecking in Greenwich Village 
continued from page 163 


they’ve been called a lot of things. They’re mercury glass | 


and they range in size from five inches to thirty inches or 
more. They were hung from the ceiling on strings as deco- 
rations in Czechoslovakia and Austria. Then they’ve been 
called butler’s balls. The butler in the old English country 
house would put one or two of them on the buffet so he 
could see the whole dining room reflected in them—you 
know, see if anybody was signaling for wine or if a napkin 
fell. He would have a total picture of the room. It’s almost 
like our telecommunications today,” says Mecking. 

There are yet other curiosities in the cozy library that 
can’t be taken at face value. The ivory-inlay Persian mirror 
has a wooden screen that can be pulled down so that dur- 





Keen of eye and fleet of 
foot, he has returned again 
and again to this house from 
far horizons, laden with 


rarities, oddities and Al 


mere curiosities. 





ing religious holidays you don’t see your reflection. And 
then there is the Victorian conceit mirror in which not 
only do you see your reflection, you see it seven or eight or 
twelve times. ‘Usually seven, but I’ve had them with 
thirty to forty—the ego of the Victorians was incredible,” 
Mecking marvels. “Incredible!” 

In the master bedroom, on the paneled walls alongside 
the by-now-almost-expected animal figures and carved 
animal heads, are two of a set of four tin signs that once 
hung in front of a pet shop in Brighton advertising the 
dogs sold inside. “If you had all four, they would show the 
complete range of pedigreed dogs available in the pet shops 
of England at that period. They’re fine examples of signs 
and very good dog paintings,” Mecking says, adding with a 
shy smile, “We do have a few nice things around here. 

“T found those signs in Islington at a furniture removal 
shop, what we call a mover and packer over here. I got the 
pair for £10. A third sign appeared sometime afterward in 
one of the famous antiques shops on Madison Avenue. 
They wanted $45,000 for it. There you go. My business is 
run on the fact that I’m timed right—I’m at the right place 
at the right time.” 


Yes, but how can Mecking account for the freshness of . 


his faculties, his extraordinary powers of discrimination? 


“How I know when something is right or wrong, why out . 


of six objects I can pick the one—you’re born with that. I 
can’t explain it, I don’t want to explain it, I’m just glad I 
have it. I just say, ‘Give me that, that, that!” and walk on 
from there.” 
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HOW DO YOU DRESS 


ANAKED WINDOW? 


Let’s face it. Windows don’t always 
come into this world dressed to suit 
you. So when you move, or things 
wear out, or just plain “ugly” out, 
you start the search for something 
special. Confess. How many times 
have you put that perfect room 
together, looked at the windows 
and said, “Now what am I going 

to do?” 





Can be custom-tailored to fit any size or shape. 


Start with something new and 
wonderful. Duette® 

This exciting new window fashion 
from Hunter Douglas does a lot 
more than cover your windows. It 
dresses them in style, with a rich, 
distinctive look that enhances any 
room, any decor. 


Get the luxurious feel of fabric. 
A marvelous thing happens when 
you first see Duette. You can’t take 
your eyes off of it. Light filters 
through the soft, translucent fabric 
in a warm, radiant glow. But some- 


thing else happens when you touch it. 





Suddenly, its incomparable texture 
delights your senses. And you can’t 
take your mind off the possibilities. 


Enjoy the perfect blend of 
beauty and function. 

Like any truly smart fashion, Duette 
is as versatile as it is beautiful. The 
exclusive honeycomb design adds 
strength, and allows Duette to be 
custom-tailored to windows of 
unusual shape or size. 

This unique construction makes 
Duette highly energy efficient. It 
also lets you choose from a full range 
of designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent, 
uniform white outside. 


Innovative honeycomb design provides strength 
and energy efficiency. 














Count on lasting, timeless beauty. 

Rarely is something this precious 

so easy to care for. What’s more, 

Hunter Douglas guarantees” Duette. 
Once you’ve seen Duette, you 

won't be satisfied with anything 

else. So call us today. Because the 

sooner you get your hands on 

Duette, the sooner Duette can dress 

those naked windows. 





Versatile top-down/bottom up operation. 


Duette is available at custom 
window covering and fine depart- 
ment stores. For your free Duette 
fabric sample and catalog, call 
1-800-32-STYLE, or write to 
Hunter Douglas Window Fashions, 
Department A, 601 Alter Street, 
Broomfield, CO 80020. 


YHunterDouglas 


“Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 
three-year Limited Warranty 


This product is covered by one or more of the following US. patents, 
in addition to many foreign patents and other pending U.S. patents 
4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 
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San Francisco 
Washingjon; DC Available through Interior Designers 
Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company 

Dept. AD, PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 704-322-8624 
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Frederick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 
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Gardens by Design 


continued from page 168 


But another swing from formality 
to its opposite ensued, via William 
Robinson, horticultural correspon- 
dent for the London Times, who, ona 
Paris visit, wrote scathingly of Ver- 
sailles: “This being one of the most 
celebrated gardens in the world, it be- 
hooves us to examine it somewhat in 
detail; were we, however, to treat it in 
proportion to its real merits as a gar- 
den, a very small amount of space 
would suffice.” His books were often 
reissued, this theme reiterated: A gar- 
den is a place in which rare and inter- 
esting plants should be grown with 
attention to and respect for form, fo- 
liage and color, and these properties 
should govern the design of a garden. 
Gertrude Jekyll appreciated Robin- 
son’s championing of the wild gar- 
den but also saw that control was 


essential. An admirer of English cot- ~ 


tage gardens, she took much inspira- 
tion from them. 

The twentieth century is eclectic, 
strong on both tradition and innova- 
tion. Restoration and reconstruction 
have been marked features: for in- 
stance at Villandry, where complex 
sixteenth-century gardens based on 
du Cerceau’s designs for another cha- 
teau of the same date have been bril- 
liantly recreated. One of the great 
gardens of today, begun in 1930, is 
Sissinghurst in Kent, incorporating 
the small, the intimate, the infor- 
mal—all features of this century. In 
more recent times, the knowledge 
and enthusiasm of Miriam Roth- 
schild has done much to spread the 
word as well as the seeds of wildflow- 
ers, while the most remarkable fea- 
ture at the recent Chelsea Flower 
Show was 4 fine Roman temple deco- 
rated with birds’ nests and weeds, 
straight out of a Claudian landscape. 

Our gardens (and their upkeep) 
necessarily keep pace with our lives, 








whether the scale is grand or modest. | ~ 


In our world of increased mechaniza- 
tion and technology, the role of the 
garden is perhaps more vital than 
ever, as a place of refuge, repose, es- 
cape and above all pleasure, a haven 
of peace and beauty. 
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in demand for a vast range of work 
elsewhere as well, from buildings to 
table linen and book decoration. His 
inventiveness and facility with the 
pencil were legendary. 

Olbrich’s design for the exterior of 
the “big” house is striking in the ease 
and grace of its planar surfaces and 
outlines. The disparity of the window 
shapes, the variegated gables, the 
abruptly placed moldings are tied to- 
gether by the near-abstract ornament 
and the stylized trees into which the 
stucco is modeled. The house has a 
softly swelling base topped by a 
sharp course. Directly above it, a dec- 
orated wall is incised in a band of 
round flowery reliefs, which in 
Olbrich’s early drawings are linked 
into a garland; the moldings and 
bands of the base are broken by the 
entrance stair and the circular sur- 
round of the door. This circular niche 
(a favorite motif of Olbrich’s) has 
rather spiky gilded decoration that is 
echoed by the pattern around the 
main door, which opens to a marble- 
paneled hall with a mosaic floor of 
white and black marble checks—an- 
other favorite theme of Olbrich’s and 
almost his signature at that time. 

In contrast to that of the main en- 
trance, the glazed double-door be- 
tween the hall and the main living 
room is very simple. But both are of 
oak, and both have quite different, 
specially made metal handles. (Ol- 
brich seems to have designed a differ- 
ent handle for almost every door in 
the colony.) In the living room 
stained oak predominates, with some 
use of either painted or molded pat- 
terns. Opposite the entrance is an 
overpowering gray limestone fire- 
place: overpowering, that is, if it 
were not for the even stronger flow- 
ery but semiabstract pattern of swirls 
on the flue wall above it, which 
curves forward. On either side of the 
fireplace and its flue are painted obe- 
lisk-shaped cypresses, each punctu- 
ated by fourteen bare electric bulbs. 
No one had ever done such a deco- 
rative scheme with lightbulbs, nor 
was it to have many successors. 


Joseph Maria Olbrich 
continued from page 185 


When the house was designed, com- 
mercial electric light was not yet 
twenty years old, but its “deadness” 
was already noted. Olbrich was per- 
haps the first to tackle the design 
problems presented by this revolu- 
tionary invention. The need for lively 
and sparkling light prompted the or- 
namental use of bare bulbs, of shiny 
metal surfaces around the light fit- 
tings, and of the cut and beveled glass 
in the lamps. 

Olbrich’s style was to develop 
away from this kind of swirly vir- 
tuosity. The heaviness and the 
vaguely “classical” effect of the ma- 
sonry fireplace looks forward to some 
of his later work. In the immediate 
future his designs were to become 
richer, more precious. In 1908 the 
grand duke organized another, more 
overtly commercial exhibition on the 
Mathildenhéhe. He had married for 
the second time, and to commemo- 
rate the event a tower that could be 
seen from all over the town, the 
Hochzeitsturm (Wedding Tower), 
was designed by Olbrich, as well as a 
large, permanent exhibition hall built 
over the reservoir. For this occasion 
the “big” Gliickert House was very 
elaborately redecorated. All the walls 


was rented; after 1933 the Gliickert 
business was destroyed; in 1944 the 
house was bombed and damaged, , 
and after some further misfortunes it 
was acquired by the city of Darm- 
stadt. Fortunately in 1965 the city au-- 
thorities decided to restore it to its 
original 1901 glory as far as possible.: 
There were sufficient working details 
among the Olbrich drawings (now in: 
Berlin)—as well as a collection of, 
photographs to show how it all hung. 
together—to allow the rebuilding. 
The interior furnishings could not 
be replaced as easily. By the time the 
city had some funds to refurnish the 
house, the price of Art Nouveau fur- 
niture, even of the later Gliickert 
products (Julius Gliickert died in 
1911) had gone through several ceil- 
ings. The Darmstadt authorities were 
able to buy the furniture that Henry 
van de Velde had made for the edito- 
rial offices of the brilliant Parisian 
magazine La Revue Blanche just before 
the house was built, and these now 
make an excellent council room for 
the German Academy of Letters, the 
present occupants of the house. 
Ironically, van de Velde, the lead- 
ing Belgian Art Nouveau architect, 
had been very hostile to Olbrich’s 


To bring an air of Viennese charm 
and cosmopolitan gaiety to stolid German 
Darmstadt, the duke enticed Joseph 
Maria Olbrich, who had already 
made a brilliant career. 


were covered with mosaiclike com- 
positions and tapestry hangings, and 
the original furniture was replaced 
with the latest products of the 
Gliickert workshops, some of which 
were designed by Olbrich. 

By then Olbrich was near the end 
of his brief life. He died suddenly in 
1908, aged forty, leaving in his office 
some twenty-eight thousand draw- 
ings. After World War I the house 
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Ta 
work at Darmstadt. He found it su- 


perficial, overly concerned with or- 
nament and taste, not sufficiently 
keen at seeking out new principles or 
evaluating structure. In the contrast 
between van de Velde’s sinuous, elas- 
tic lines of molded wood and the 


‘ abrupt planar fantasies of Olbrich— 


his brilliant and swirling inven- 
tions—the whole ethos of a period 
stands revealed. 0 
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Rare Venetian hat tree with putti-frutti. 


NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 





Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 , i iz ae | 
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International Linen Promotion Commission 





leneuc 
canon 


Its exquisite colors and unique texture give life to the most beautiful dreams. The artistry of the fiber adds perfectic logy 
to the finished product. Sumptuous, subtle, linen makes a matchless canvas for creative concepts at on tis 
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stern European Linen. The L symbol is the registered trademark of the Confederation Internationale du Lin et du Chanvre 
and can only be used with the authority of the CILC and grvhed to articles produced from linen spun in Merwe Europe. 
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“You can see we've done some intriguing 
investing recently. When we do, our financial needs 
are as substantial as they are immediate. 

U.S. Trust delivers.” 


Equestrian training center owner 


Handling the financial needs of the wealthy ina 
highly responsive fashion is our particular domain. 
Please contact Mary B. Lehman, Senior Vice President, 
United States Trust Company of New York, 

11 West 54th Street, New York, NY 10019. (212) 887-0446. 


US. Trust 


When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 
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designs for leisure, itd. 


306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


Presenting a collection of custom designed Pool Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Contemporary, 
Antique and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


SSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
10. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Chalfonte St. Giles, Inc. SAN FRAN. (415) 621-6901 
jel & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652- nae LAGUNA NIGUEL a 643-0775 
Heald Associates. SEATTLE (206) 742-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0 


ET) 
Leonard B. Hecker Assoc., Inc. BOSTON (617) 542-1551 Sayre balay Showroom MINNEAPOLIS (612) 375-0838 
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Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild 
continued from page 215 


cards and parlor games. I would hate 


to live in Paris all year round. I can’ 


breathe at Ferriéres; it’s really the 


country, not the suburbs, even’ 


though it’s so close to Paris. 

“When I was a girl I hated Sun- 
days. They seemed so devoid of 
promise. Everything was shut. Now. 
I like them: They punctuate my life 


in a different way. We have a few. 


friends over, seldom more than a 


dozen Bartheae gave those big’ 
dinners at Chateau de Ferriéres, we 


had twenty or so people every week- 
end. Often we would dress for din- 
ner. When I think of all those lavish 
gowns I’d never dream of wearing 
anymore! These days when we enter- 
tain, it’s at the Hdétel Lambert. The 
country house is for close friends. 
There I take time out to read—or do 
nothing whatsoever.” 

Marie-Héléne de Rothschild still 
enjoys reminiscing about her Ameri- 
can adolescence at Marymount Col- 
lege in New York and her subsequent 
move to Paris. She was extremely put 
off by what she saw as a lack of spon- 
taneity among the Frenchmen she 
met. “They had dandruff and acne. 
Their hands were damp and they 
wore glasses. Italians were better- 
looking but seemed superficial. I re- 
gretted leaving America to start life 
on my own with such unengaging 
partners.” 

For an instant, a shadow darkens 
the surface of her face. She says, “Per- 
haps my shyness, which is intense, 
dates from those days.” But she re- 
vives as she recalls her first marriage, 
to Count Francois de Nicolay. “We 
met at a dinner party. He asked me to 
the theater, but the decisive moment 
came when I saw that this elegant, 
refined gentleman could also change 
a tire! So I married him.” 

As the baroness speaks, she 
presents a picture of self-confidence 


allied with perplexity, gaiety with: 
nostalgia. ‘There are so many things- 


I’ve wanted to do, things I know I 
could have done. I wanted to become 
a great singer—and I could have. I 
would like to have been part of some 
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Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild 


ambitious venture—and I would 
have been very efficient at it. I’ve al- 
ways felt the need to get out of myself 
and make things happen. I’m a 
fighter and I look on the bright side.” 

Awareness of her physical fragility 
seems to intensify her drive for 
power. “I don’t like my reputation 
very much. I’m not just a social per- 
son who thinks about nothing but 
jewels and dinner parties. I’m fasci- 
nated when I’m with artists, with cre- 
ative people.” Many of her friends 
are artists, but it’s possible that a cer- 
tain reserve hinders her from meet- 
ing more, despite obvious affinities. 
Her passion for the genuine, backed 
by keen intuition, helps her detect 
the slightest trace of phoniness with 
impressive accuracy. Sometimes a 
friend engaged in politics at the na- 
tional level will call on her providen- 
tial sixth sense. “I think I make a very 
good éminence grise,” she laughs. 

Her powers of persuasion are leg- 
endary. Few have been able to with- 
stand the power of her arguments, 
which don’t always adhere to the 
path of logic but rely on a subtle 
amalgam of gentleness, directness 
and sincerity. People have begun to 
realize this, judging by the respon- 
sibilities she’s been asked to take on. 
She is, among other things, a member 
of the Committee for Medical Re- 
search and serves on the board of di- 
rectors for the new Musée d’Orsay. 

She once confessed that her favor- 
ite pastime was arguing. She has 
spent much of her life doing just that; 


~ giving in isn’t part of her repertoire, 


neither on her own behalf nor on be- 
half of her family and friends, whom 
she defends like a tigress. “Nothing 
can stop me, least of all the fear that 
someone won't like me. It’s strange 
that so few people have the courage 
to be themselves.” 

‘She will never tell where she de- 


‘rives her magic touch. Nor does she 


know. But her friends do know that 
she exercises her strange powers only 
to ensure the happiness of those she 
loves—and the triumph of the causes 
she believes in.0 











“High-performance vehicles are my business. And 
U.S. Trust has given me investment vehicles 
that perform. I like that.” 


C.S. Hapgood 
Automotive entrepreneur 







Being flexible, imaginative and fast in meeting 
special family financial needs is a particular specialty of 
U.S. Trust. Please contact Mary B. Lehman, Senior Vice 
President, United States Trust Company of New York, 

1] West 54th Street, New York, NY 10019. (212) 887-0446. 
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Richard R. Tupper 


Celebrate spring with 
this fine gift. A limited 
edition of 300 offset 
lithographs of SPRING 
BUD —HOPE is printed 
on non-fading museum 
quality 100% rag acid 
free paper. Each print 
will be signed, titled and 
numbered by the artist. 
Image size is 19 x 24 
inches. Outside paper 
size is 24 x 30 inches. 
The $350 price includes 


aluminum frame (gold, 
silver or copper brown), 
double mat, plexiglass 
and delivery. $300 
unframed. 


Richard Tupper’s work 
is permanently exhibited 
at the famous Overlook 
Inn in Canadensis 
(Pocono Mountains), PA. 


Spring Bud — Hope 36” x 48” Acrylic on Canvas 1986 


TUPPER STUDIO 
































Mill House of Woodbury has just received a fresh 
shipment of fine English antique furniture. 


And that will be true no matter when 
you read this. 


Week after week, the superb antique furniture we've been collecting during 
our latest voyage to England keeps arriving at Mill House to delight you. 
When we explore the English countryside, we know just where to look for the 
finest. And now, so do you. 
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Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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SPECIAL SPRING PREVIEW 


New Shipments discounted 40% 
Storewide discount 50% 
(excluding wired lamps & bases) 
Additional discount to dealers 








One of the largest stocks of 
Oriental antiques outside 
the Orient. 
POLAROID PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED 
FOR SPECIFIC REQUESTS. 


EXPERT PACKING FOR SHIPMENTS 
WORLD WIDE. 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQUES, LTD. 


9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 
Farmville, N.C. 27828-0428 
Wholesale & Retail 
(919) 753-3324 


Located 22 miles east of Highway I-95 


























A beautiful bow window may be just what 
you need to wrap up your home. Or maybe it's 
a bay. No matter how you want your picture 
window to hang, Marvin Windows will build 

it to fit. Because at Marvin we build every 
window to order. Picture Marvin Windows in 
your home with the help of our free full-color 
Idea Book. To order, call toll-free 1-800-3 46- 
5128 (In Minnesota, 1-800-552-1167) or 
return the coupon below. 


Send to: Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 









Phone 





AD-6012-4 


MARVIN WINDOWS 
ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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ROSTISLAV DOBOUJINSKY 








ROSTISLAV DOBOUJINSKY IS a Jack-of-all- 
decorative-trades whose Russian ori- 
gins are immediately apparent in his 
courtly but eminently humorous and 
down-to-earth manner. Born in im- 
perial St. Petersburg eighty-four 
years ago, he spent his youth there 
and in revolutionary Moscow before 
finally settling in Paris in 1925. Since 
then, he claims, he has led the life of 
“a counterfeiter.” 

It’s true that as an international 
collaborator with such outstanding 
talents as interior designer Renzo 
Mongiardino and theater and film 
personalities on the order of Luchino 
Visconti, Franco Zeffirelli and Gior- 
gio Strehler—men virtually obsessed 
by décor—he has become a past mas- 
ter of the art of luxurious fakery. “I 
turn out what you could call authen- 
tic copies,” he says. “But they’re usu- 
ally my own invention.” 

Doboujinsky applies his inventive- 
ness to pastiches of everything an- 
tique, ranging from wallcoverings to 
upholstery fabrics to chandeliers and 
leather-covered chests. Their authen- 
ticity can be so eye-fooling that now 
and then a client, in an effort to bol- 
ster a reputation as a gifted gleaner of 
flea-market finds, may be tempted to 
play down Doboujinsky’s contribu- 


Master of Luxurious Fakery 
By Charles Bricker 


tion. He doesn’t mind, however— 
such harmless duplicity could be said 
to have its creative side, and his own 
career certainly demonstrates the role 
theatrical make-believe can play in 
daily life. 

“Stage and interior design are inti- 
mately linked,” he points out. “I was 





LEFT: Designer Rostislav Doboujinsky in his 
Paris studio, amid the “luxurious fakery” 
with which his name has become synonymous. 


BE 


brought up in the old tradition by my 
father, a painter, who designed sets 
for Diaghilev and spent years at the 
Moscow Art Theater with Stanislav- 
sky. I therefore belong to a school in 
which fidelity to period has always 
been of great importance; in which 
historical reconstructions are thor- 
oughly researched and carefully exe- 
cuted. So I was well prepared to make 
the move from stage to film sets to 





private houses. What is theater, any- 
way, if it isn’t interiors?” 
Doboujinsky, who learned his 
craft, or crafts, on the job, nonetheless 
says he’s ’ 
dabbler.”” Perhaps this genuinely 
modest attitude is one of the reasons 
he manages to bring the enthusiasm 
and curiosity of a twenty-year-old to 
those amateur dabblings. It may also 
explain why he is ‘“Tonton” or “Un- 


cle” to a band of Parisians less than } 
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ABOVE: Ink and watercolor sketch for a chande- 
lier—a Doboujinsky trademark—made of paint- 
ed silk mounted on plastic and gilded metal. 





half his age who, like him, work with 
Mongiardino and in the theater. 
Designer Claudio Briganti, one of 
this bande a Tonton, says: “He leaves 
his mark on everyone who works 


with him. He’s one of those people. ~ 


you run across once in a lifetime, a: 
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continued on page 240 





‘only an amateur, only a. 
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4 New Bond Street, London W1LY 9PE 
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Paul Theodorus van Brussel (1754-1795) 
Flowers and fruit on a marble ledge 
Signed and dated 1786 
Panel: 27'/2 x 22 inches 


Old Master and Impressionist Paintings 


B. Bellotto - J. Bogdani - P. T. van Brussel - A. Canale - C. de Heem - J. van Kessel - J. Marrel 
J-B. Monnoyer - J. van Os - H. Saftleven - C. de Vos - P. Wouwerman 


E. Boudin - G. Caillebotte - H. Fantin-Latour - M. F. Firmin-Girard - J. B. A. Guillaumin - H. Lebasque 
A. Lebourg - H. Le Sidaner - G. Loiseau - H. Martin - L. Pissarro - S. Valadon - A. Zorn 
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Master of Luxurious Fakery 
continued from page 238 


Lert: The creation of a faux-cordovan leather 
panel. 1. The initial pencil tracing. 2. A> 
sculpted prototype of the relief. 3. The plaster 
mold. 4. The finished product—a polyure- 
thane plate—is handpainted with silver leaf, 
oils and varnish according to authentic 17th- 
century techniques. Each stage illustrates the. 
painstaking attention to detail that marks 
Doboujinsky’s work. BELOW LEFT: A selection 
of masks he designed for the 1970 film Tales 
of Beatrix Potter and various stage productions. 
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totally unassuming man of genius,’ 
open to everything and everyone. 
Tonton has counseled hundreds of 
young designers and craftsmen— 
they flock to him constantly, bearing 
samples of their work.” 

Briganti believes that even for 
Mongiardino, some thirteen years 
Doboujinsky’s junior, Tonton is a 
kind of mentor. “He can manage to 
come up with a solution to any and , 
every problem,” Briganti marvels. ‘It 
may often involve intricate craft pro- 
cesses, but he always tries to keep 
within budget by devising ingenious 
substitutes for precious materials. In 
his creations, what looks like antique 
ivory may really be plastic. 

“Other people commissioned to 
solve similar problems might just 
plow ahead, right or wrong, but 
Doboujinsky verifies every step of 
the process with the client to make 
sure it’s what’s wanted. He can spend 
six months on a detail, but people 
don’t mind. They adore him. They 
feel they’re participating instead of 
being presented with a fait accompli. 
And along with it all, he retains the 
simplicity and gaiety of a child.” 

It was an encounter with Renzo 
Mongiardino in the early sixties that 
launched Doboujinsky into interior 
design. “One of our earliest collabora- 
tions,” he recalls, “was a grandiose 
International Festival of Man-made 
Fibers. It was held at the Albert Hall 
in London: Zeffirelli staged it, Liladi | 
Nobili did the costumes, Adrian - 
Boult conducted the orchestra, and - 
Mongiardino, of course, did the de- 
sign. My job was to produce an enor- 
mous chandelier, twenty feet tall and 
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6 mg ‘tar,’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb'85. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: DUARTE PIN T@ GOEnI@ 





DUARTE PINTO COELHO is by all ac- 
counts the most esteemed interior de- 
signer in Spain, but he is Portuguese. 
Although a thorough professional, he 
has had no formal training and by his 
own admission is “unable to draw a 
proper sketch.” He has done interiors 


for eminent clients from the count of 
Barcelona to Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney. Unlike many 
other designers of international stat- 





ABOVE: Duarte Pinto Coelho began his illustri- 
ous career in Madrid over 25 years ago by 
opening a design and antiques shop called 
Carpa. Since then he has decorated a number 
of Spanish embassies around the world. 





Spain’s Doyen of Interiors 
By Nicholas Shrady 


ure, he pointedly refuses to create a 
line of furniture or fabrics, preferring 
the independence of drawing from a 
myriad of sources. And he still be- 
lieves that “houses are to be lived in, 
and lived in comfortably,” a notion 
many others have come to neglect. 
Duarte Pinto Coelho is, in short, any- 
thing but predictable, a master of the 
unexpected, and therein lies the key 
to his enormous success. 

“When I first arrived in Madrid 


, 


some thirty years ago I was a pio- 
neer,” he says. “It is only recently 
that Spaniards have begun to care 
about their houses. The old families 
have always had beautiful paintings, 
furniture and tapestries, but the inte- 
lacked 
sophistication. It is the young people 


riors as a whole a certain 
who are now more conscious of deco- 
ration, of style.” 

Much of the new interest in inte- 
rior design is indicative of a more 


profound cultural awakening that 


has accompanied Spain’s emergence , 
from decades of political and social . 


isolation. Spaniards now travel more, 
are exposed to foreign publications 
and other media, and see themselves 


at last as members of the European’ 


community. “It is exciting to be part 
of a society that is so full of energy 
and creativity,” says Pinto Coelho: 
“Of course, there is now tremendous 
competition, but that is the best thing 
one can have in life.” 

Regardless of the competition, 
Pinto Coelho continues to acquire 
some of the most prestigious commis- 
sions both in Spain and abroad. He 
has decorated Spanish embassies in 
capitals as diverse as Lisbon, New 
Delhi and Washington, and when the 
Spanish monarchs made their much- 
heralded trip to England last April, 
it was Pinto Coelho who saw to the 
refurbishing of the embassy in Lon- 


BFLOW LEFT: For a recent project in Madrid, Pinto Coelho designed the living room around his 
client's collection of books. He added fluted pilasters and a Georgian-style mantel to lend warmth 
and character to the large 1920s house. Sofa fabric, Manuel Canovas. BELOW RIGHT: Pinto Coelho 
combines formal elements in the master bath of his Madrid house. Over a 19th-century marble tub 
is a portrait of the designer by his nephew, Luis Pinto Coelho. A natural pine door adds contrast. 
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HEINRICH VON ANGE LI 1840-1925 


“Portrait of the Two Children of Freiherrn von Seidler; 
Adolf Wilhelm (born 1860) and Maria Anna (born 1864)” 





Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1873 with a coat of arms top left. Size: 7344 x 45% inches 


EXHIBITED: Heinrich Angeli; Retrospective Exhibition; Vienna Kunstlerhaus; January, 1928; Catalogue 
number 27 


LITERATURE: Heinrich Angeli; Retrospective Exhibition Catalogue; January, 1928, Preface by A. F. Seligmann; 
pp. 5,9 
Hali Magazine; '‘Fame Underfoot — Carpets in Paintings”; October, 1986, pp. 10-11 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Aiurt ©: Scher C40. 
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Hit the 
JACKPOT! 


In Germany’s oldest Government 
guaranteed Lottery, the 


SUDDEUTSCHE 
KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Buy just ONE TICKET and you 
participate in 26 huge weekly 
drawings, starting 16 May 1987 


With many golden opportunities 
to become 


a MILLIONAIRE 
ran # 
in 87 
Out of 800000 ticket numbers 
388994 are sure winners. 


Payout includes: 
3 Super Prizes of DM 2 million 
3 of DM1,5 million 
4 of DM 1 million 
4 of DM 750.000 
10 of DM 500.000 
20 of DM 250.000 
for a Grand Total of 
330 MILLION-MARKS 
(equivalent to approx. 
US $165 million) 


Nearly every second ticket no. wins! 
We notify lucky winners 
immediately. 


All prizes paid confidnecially and 
FREE OF GERMAN TAXES! 
to any adress you specify. 


So stake your claim in Germany’s 
MULTI MILLION BONANZA: 


Order your tickets today from 
L.E. FREUNDEL or 
Lotterie Freundel 
P.O.Box 700330 
D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 70 West Germany 
Tel. 06103-84373 








Please send me: 
_— 1/1 ticket DM 792 (approx. US$ 400 


( ) 
___ 1/2 ticket DM 396 (approx. US$ 200) 
___ 1/4 ticket DM 198 (approx. US$ 100) 
___1/8 ticket DM 99 (approx. US$ 50) 


Valid only where legal. 
(Dollar equivalents are only approximate) 
(_ ) Free information (fee for Air-mailed win- 
ning numberlists please add $ 9) 
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DESIGN, DIALOGUE DUZAINTE PINT@cGOERRO 


Spain’s Doyen of Interiors 
continued from page 246 


don. “Very important buildings like 
embassies must appear timeless,” he 
says, “as if they have been that way 
forever. They must look as though no 
one has touched them.” 

Such a reticent approach to deco- 
rating is rare indeed, but one in 
which Pinto Coelho wholeheartedly 
believes. “I would hate to have a seal, 
a trademark,” he maintains. ““My 
greatest compliment came from 
Charles de Beistégui—he came to my 
house in Madrid [Architectural Digest, 
September/October 1975] and said, 
‘This is the most extraordinary place 
because it doesn’t feel decorated.’ 
When I can achieve that, then I know 
I have been successful.” 

Perhaps it is his penchant for spon- 
taneity that helps him create such un- 
affected décors. “I can design a house 
better in two weeks than in two 
years,” he claims. ‘““When people start 
to think too much about a place, 
somehow everything emerges look- 
ing the same.” 

Pinto Coelho admonishes those 
who, in his words, believe they 
“want to live ina showroom. I would 
much rather have people surrounded 
by things they like than have them 
throw everything away and wait to 
buy only the best. No, life is too 
short,” he proclaims. “Anyway, I 
would much rather improvise; it is 
far more challenging.” 

Improvisation lends a highly origi- 
nal air to Pinto Coelho’s work and 
comes to reflect his eclectic tastes. It is 
mixtures that interest him most as 
a designer. He is, not surprisingly, 
drawn to English houses, where such 
eclecticism is often best achieved. 
“The sheer quantity of things in En- 
glish houses—chintzes and silks and 
good pictures and less good pictures, 
one on top of the other—conspires to 
create an atmosphere I like.” 

Predictably, modernism’s affinity 
for the minimal is of only profes- 
sional interest to Duarte Pinto Coelho. 


“Personally, I could never live-in - 


a room with a piano, two white set- 
tees and an enormous abstract paint- 
ing. | would go completely crazy!” 


Pinto Coelho’s improvisational 
manner also enables him to cope with 
smaller budgets. At the Spanish em- 


bassy in London he confronted an all’ 


too familiar problem. “I am always 


honored to work for the govern-. 
ment,” he says, “but the budgets are | 
so dreadfully limited. Perhaps that | . 


inspires me, though, because sud-— 


denly it struck me to use draperies. 
that had been in the dining room to | 


cover the sofas in the sitting room. It 
looked marvelous!” . 

The most rewarding commission 
for Pinto Coelho has not been in 
Spain but in the African republic of 
Malawi, where he has developed a 
singular rapport with the country’s 
president, Hastings Banda, and _ its 
people. Thirteen years ago, Pinto 
Coelho began work on the presiden- 
tial palace, and the president was so 
pleased with the results that when 
the capital moved to Lilongwe the 
Spanish designer was asked to deco- 
rate the statehouse. “The president is 
a very wise man with decidedly clas- 
sical tastes,” says Pinto Coelho. “He 
speaks Latin, reads Greek. He is ex- 
tremely cultivated.” 

In Malawi, Pinto Coelho and a 
group of European craftsmen have 
set up a workshop where they train 
native workers in skills such as fine 
woodcarving, detailed plastering and 
painting—skills difficult for them to 
acquire on their own. Together they 
have carved Empire consoles and an 
elaborate balustrade made of ebony, 
adorned walls with decorative mu- 
rals, and created plaster moldings and 
architectural details to rival those 
found in the most elegant houses of 
Europe. “It has been my most fulfill- 
ing work,’“says Pinto Coelho. “I feel 
as if | am contributing something of 
lasting importance.” 

It is indeed laudable that a man 
who has created sumptuous interiors 


for renowned clients can also find . 
satisfaction in imparting new crafts : 


to workers in an African republic. 
But that is Duarte Pinto Coelho, any- 
thing but predictable, a master of 
the unexpected. 
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“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 


A COLLECTION OF FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 


*™" Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume of imaginative, 
timesaving recipes compiled from Bon 
Appétit’s “Too Busy to Cook?” column. All 
can be completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen tested, 
and are perfect for today’s tastes 

and busy lifestyles. 





















Includes: 

* more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* 48 full-color pages 

* special chapter heads with extra 


tricks, tips, and techniques to save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK” IS YOURS FOR ONLY $19.95" 


If you-are not completely satisfied, you may return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. 

























CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill you, or 
accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES. ..UP TO 50% OFF 





Original Brunswick Monarch 

Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 

72” Raised Panel Mahogany 
Rolltop with Full Interior 


Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine 
by Emile Galle’ 


Mills Dewey 
Double Slot Machine C. 1895 





£8 





9 pe. Oak Country French 
Dining Set 
Unusual Quality American Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 


Extraordinary Inlaid Desk Mahogany Display Cabinet (Great for Entertainment Center) 


and Chair by Levy Dhumer 
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| 7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 

(2 chairs not shown) 3 ’ 

and Marble Top Coffee Table Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern Outstanding 3 pe. Inlaid i 

| Cylinder Desk e Majorelle Bed Set a 
Louis XV Bombe’ 

| China/Display Cabinet 
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Extra Grade Wooton Patent Momunen tal enenican alnut Superior Quality Majorelle Incredible 2 Pe. Art Deco Desk 
Secretary (134! aye So High) Writing Desk & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 
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'» Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 
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“Nostalgia” re-awakens the innocence and fragile 
foteosVeekMeym eles eMivece-l1 Mey alec eatanas w E-vaveleat-le(ce-lelom et-lelelortielnwe! 
by Lladré, preserved in porcelain, she will become a personal treasure .. . 
like the memories she inspires. | 


u 


LLADRO 


_ Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladré trademark on the base. 
wernt ovsuts(a(eeteleeltiaeatee BLvelreh@e)l(daceteeamiugics to: Lladrd, 225 Fitth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 


“Nostalgia” (L5071 6%") © 1987 Weil Ceramics and Glass, Inc. 
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Expressions of quiet contemplation. 





“Nostalgia” re-awakens the innocence and fragile 
dreams of youth we all once knew. Handmade and handpainted 
by Lladrd, preserved in porcelain, she will become a personal treasure... 
like the memories she inspires. | 
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LLADRO 


_ Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladré trademark on the base. 
For information about the Lladré Collectors Society, write to: Lladré, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 





» “" Nostalgia” (L5071 6%") © 1987 Weil Ceramics and Glass, Inc. 
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Philadelphia cabinetmakers, 
unlike their English cousins, 
often relied more on carving 
than inlay work to carry 
their design themes. This is 
exemplified in Rittenhouse 
Square where Henredon takes 
every opportunity to display its 
carving virtuosity. 
















































Rittenhouse Square beautifully exemplifies the essence of fine cabinetmaking. 
Rich mahogany veneers pleasingly matched and polished; crisp carvings 
rising and falling beneath the woodworkers watchful eye. The results are 
classics in the Philadelphia-C hippendale tradition. To see these designs 
for dining and accent we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon 
dealer. For a Rittenhouse Square brochure send $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A57, Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who value excellence 


Henredon 














Rittenhouse Square beautifully exemplifies the essence of fine cabinetmaking. 
Rich mahogany veneers pleasingly matched and polished; crisp carvings 
rising and falling beneath the woodworkers watchful eye. The results are 

classics in the Philadelphia-Chippendale tradition. To see these designs 
for dining and accent we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon 
dealer. For a Rittenhouse Square brochure send $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A57, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 


Henredon 
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The most timeless sentiments are inscribed on surfaces \ 
more enduring than paper. 
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For over 200 years, Watertord’s standards of design and workmanship have remained unchanged. 
Ensuring that the messages implicit in a gift of Waterford® will continue to be expressed for centuries. 
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PANNONIA GALLERIES 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 628-1168 








WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU 
“Two Sisters” 
Oil on canvas 54 x 32 inches 
Signed and dated 1877 
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THE BOUCLE COLLECTION 


The designs shown are a partial selection of the entire 
collection, which is in-stock. Available with or without 
borders, as area rugs or wall to wall installations. 

The Bouclé Collection combines the beauty of 

natural wools with easy maintenance and 

superior wearability. 

Through interior designers and architects. 
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PURE WOOL PILE Large Trianon/Black Berries/R aspberry 


D&D Building, 979 Third Ave., NYC 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C 
























EVEN BEFORE YOU APPEAR 


THEY KNOW WHO YOU ARE. 


Your French Luggage will have 
quietly announced you. 

Even the most casual observer will 
| recognize the craftsmanship of each 
| piece. Who could help but admire the 
exquisite fabrics and beautiful leathers 
so carefully selected for their quality as 
much as for their appearance. 

Some might say our approach to 
luggage making is too demanding, that 
we are out of step in an era that places 
expediency above perfection. Frankly, 
| we suspect they might be right. But 
| 





going along with the 
crowd has never A, iy 


née 
French 





been.our style. And 





has it been yours. 


THE FRENCH COMPANY—MAKERS OF FINE LUGGAGE 
P.O. BOX 4966 COVINA, CALIFORNIA 91723 
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If your replacement insurance depreciates 
your furnishings, replace it. 
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Chances are, even if you have one of the so-called “replacement value policies, you may 
not be properly covered. Most “replacement insurance” depreciates the value of your antique 
or rare furnishings. Which means you may end up with a fraction of what they cost to replace. 

A Chubb replacement policy is different.’ It covers your fine furnishings for 
aetatmiUlimrecitivce mel comuleeetiae Geccarieeer : 

The more you have to insure, the more you need Chubb. For full infor- 


mation call 800-922-0533. 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate in “American Playhouse: Watch for it on PBS. Cl iuBB 
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__ CAUTION: USE OF THISPRODUCT MA) | 
~ RESULT IN CHRONIC DISILLUSIONMENT / 
WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD. the newis | 
luxury sports coupe from BMW is designed:to induce ‘1: 
a most gratifying form of selective-amnesia inanyone * Zp 
who enters fe. eS ee 5 See 
____ Itenables you to temporarily forget that’ =. 













this is less than a perfectworld.: .- 
Because in a perfect world; for 
example, attention to detail and 
(eae M el gerclisparelasal® 
are paramount virtues. 4 
_ And in-the BMW.L6, 

malatel com lOlOk-lalisve]gis 

over 150-hours just ” 

to hand-sew and 
sculpt the supple all- 
leather interior 
_ Inaperfect _ 
world, intelligent, func- 
tional design is the norm. 

And in the BMW.L6, the 

driver sits behind a curved, 
biomechanically-engineered 
lasiiavlaatcialueyclalAnvitarel AVzitelkeelslt(els 

and ancillary instruments within easy reach and view. | 
| In fact, the BMW L6 is a refinement of a car that the editors 
of Road & Track likened to“stepping into the next century sx 
Everything is high-tech, ergonomic, non-reflecting, purposeful. 
And ready to be turned loose” a: 


© 1987 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered. 
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That task is accomplished with ease, too—by a 3.5-liter, 
5-cylinder, fuel-injected overhead-cam engine that’s capable of 
Zenerating 182 horsepower. 

In a perfect world, in short, everyone would drive an Lo, 
Jnfortunately, only a severely fame quantity will be imported in 
ihe coming year. 

Leaving one small consolation for the vast majority of the 
worlds driving population: They will be spared the sudden shock 
of ever having to step out of the BMW L6 coupe, only to re- 
enter a world that suffers much by comparison. : 
| 
4 
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...and the beauty from within 


watch shown above: ultra thin 
self winding - day, date, moonphase 
gold 18kt. - waterresistant. 


Jewelers 
Legendary in Quality and Design 
180 Allen ‘Rd., Suite 107 - Sandy Springs 


LVNA D’ORO™ 


Ref. 36/1131 
available at: 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I wanted you to know how very 
much I enjoyed the feature on my 
home in the December 1986 issue of 
Architectural Digest. I received so very 
many notes, letters and cards from 
both old friends and many other peo- 
ple I have met over the years, as well 
as people I have worked with on mat- 
ters concerning Man Ray. Thank you 
for your respect toward the memory 
of my husband and his work. 
Juliet Man Ray 
Paris, France 


I have read with great interest your 
article on Hacienda La Trinidad in 
the January 1987 issue. My mother 
and father, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Hicks, commissioned Giorgio Belloli 
to modernize Hacienda La Trinidad 
in 1957. My parents moved into the 
house in 1958 and lived there until 
my mother’s death in 1965. Both my 
parents are buried in the churchyard 
in Marfil. My husband and I visited 
my mother at Hacienda La Trinidad 
in 1962, and both of our sons lived 
with her there for a year and attended 
school in Guanajuato. I thought Mr. 
and Mrs. Summers might be inter- 
ested in a little history of their home. 
Mrs. William George Lyon 

London, Ontario 


Henri Cartier-Bresson’s drawings 
were an outstanding addition to your 
January 1987 Artist’s Dialogue col- 
umn—lI only wish you had treated us 
to more examples. It’s always inter- 
esting to see gifted artists branching 
out into new media. 
Jeffrey S. Connolly 
Tampa, Florida 


It was a pleasure to read the article 
on Henri Cartier-Bresson. His photo- 
graphs are favorites of mine, and it 


was a revelation to see the very differ- . 


ent character of his drawings. 
Leanne Rogers 
Toledo, Ohio 





The treasures displayed in Michel 
and Noémi Ermelin’s glass table in. 
“An Eye for Detail” (January 1987) 
are wonderful, especially because the 
collection includes those objects cho- 


sen “not for their monetary value but | 


for their craftsmanship.” And what 


could be more wonderful than the’ — 


craftsmanship exhibited by school- 
children making ceramic handprints 
for their parents? Surely others felt 
the same pang I did when I recog- 
nized the traditional first-grader’s art 
project among the Ermelins’ treasures. 
Betty Lyons 

Costa Mesa, California 


Although I liked the exterior views of 


Ian Athfield’s design for the Bucks’ ‘ 


residence (Architecture, January 
1987), I was disappointed not to see 
more of the interior. For me, much of 
the interest in seeing the work of an 
architect with whom I’m unfamiliar 
is analyzing his use of living space. In 
this case I wasn’t able to get enough 
sense of Athfield’s aesthetic. 
Kyle DeBrett 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


As the text stated, John and Wendy 
Buck’s New Zealand farmhouse 
really does look like a “dream castle.” 
I was completely enchanted by Ian 
Athfield’s imaginative concept, and 
by the seldom-seen beauty of the 
country itself. 
Elizabeth Grady 
New York, New York 


I am always fascinated with your fea- 
tures on Ronald Crosetti. Enjoyed his 
apartment in San Francisco (April 
1986) and condominium in Lake Ta- 
hoe (March 1987). His rooms are ele- 
gant, classic, timeless and livable, and . 
I love his collected look. I look for- : 
ward to seeing more of his work in 
your marvelous magazine. 
Larry Gene Albert 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Bessarabian (partial view) 
12’ x 10’8” circa 1840 
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Bijar (partial view) 
12’ x 810” circa 1890 





Agra (partial view) 
15’5” x 9’8” circa 1880 
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Aubusson (partial view) 
28’ x 18’ circa 1840 


After 30 years in business in 
New York, we will continue 
(oleh mnau-(obia(o)ame) M-\-1a alate mael— 
(o(Cjfelamero)antaleeliavar-telemaal= 
public at large at— 


730 Fifth Avenue 
(ClmoW Adel ag 1-19) 


New York, N.Y. 10019 
(EXPIRE VACA) 


It is with pride and pleasure 
that we invite you to view our 
new gallery in which our 
exceptional Antique and 
rare Oriental and European 
rugs may be seen. 


Kashan (partial view) 
13’6” x 10’9” circa 1900 

























Savonnaire (partial view) 
23’'5” x 184” circa 1820 





























Tabriz (partial view) 
16’4” x 14’10” circa 1840 





Sultanabad (partial view) 
16’ x 13’ circa 1880 






















The evergreen of 





imagination grows 
stronger, more vigorous 
with Spring °87 | 
at Robert Allen. 

A new season of creativity 
lives and flourishes, 
with the debut of 
a special collection of 
original and exclusive designs. 
Now available 
for the first time 
in America 
through Architects 


and Interior Designers. 
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DOUGLAS KIRKLAND 
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The June country house edition of 
Architectural Digest has become a 
favorite of our readers, and next 
month's issue will not disappoint. 
There are many highlights. George 
Plimpton observes the summer 
months from his country house in 
Sagaponack, New York—where the 
climate favors potato fields and the 
literary life. Charlotte Aillaud visits 
shoe designer Maud Frizon at her estate in the Loire Valley, 
while Lady Anne Tree writes of Shute House in Dorset, where 
she and Michael Tree look after a centuries-old legacy of coun- 
try living. A Greek Revival house in New York State provides 
Ivan and Marilynn Karp a reprieve from the Manhattan art 





JOHN BRYSON 
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circuit, and a remote cabin in the Montana Rockies is the 
retreat of Los Angeles designer Mimi London. Vincent Scully 
tells of a Bunyanesque New Hampshire house by architect Da- 
vid Sellers, and Susan Mary Alsop portrays Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Auchincloss on an island in Maine. Our Guest 
Speaker is John Fowles, who espouses the virtues of informal 
living—entirely appropriate to an issue that features a con+ 
verted barn, a rejuvenated parsonage and a restored cider mill. 
For their variety and promise of escape, country houses will no 
doubt always be a favorite. And so will our June issue. 
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Editor-in-Chief 





Country House in Town 

Like most designers, John Stefanidis is 
an avid traveler. But while he brings 
back many beautiful and distinctive 
treasures old and new, his most valued 
acquisitions are intangible ones. As he 
browses in a museum he may sketch a 
background fabric or the outline of a 
cabinet, and ultimately these intangi- 
bles take on substance in a Stefanidis interior. In his seven- 
teenth-century Chelsea residence, featured in this issue, his 
design for the fabric that covers two Italian chairs in the 
entrance hall was inspired by a famed Bronzino portrait 
now in the Wallace Collection. Stefanidis also finds his 
sketches invaluable as guides to perspective and propor- 
tion. “After all,” the designer remarks, “you can’t go 
around measuring the chairs in public places.” See page 110. 


John Stefanidis 


Sculptural Strengths 

“Our main residence is in California, 
but we’re New Yorkers at heart,” says 
Iris Cantor. She and her husband, B. 
Gerald Cantor, lead busy lives in both 
cities. He is still active in his interna- 
tional brokerage firm, and she is an en- 
ergetic catalyst and board member at 
hospitals in New York and Los Ange- 
les, in addition to being a trustee at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Wherever they find 
themselves, a constant is their involvement with art—the 
Cantors have built an unequaled private collection of Ro- 


B. Gerald Cantor 
Iris Cantor 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


' 
din sculptures, many of which they have donated to the | 
country’s top museums. It is an abiding passion, and one™| 
that is integrated into their lives. Both their Manhattan 
apartment (shown this month) and their Beverly Hills 
house (see Architectural Digest, March 1986) are designed 
so that art holds center stage. For now, both residences suit 
Iris Cantor, “but,” she says with a smile, “I’m always car- 
rying around a set of plans.” See page 118. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Robert Wagner 
When a group of young people gath- 
, ered recently outside Robert Wagner’s 
Los Angeles residence, it turned out 
they weren’t autograph hunters but 
architecture students hoping for a 
glimpse of a classic California design. 
“Tf | had known, I’d have let them in 
for a look,” says the actor, whose pride 
at living in a ranch house designed by 
Cliff May in 1939 (and where he him- 
self first lived in Los Angeles) is 
heightened by the fact that the archi- 
tect agreed’to do extensive additions. 
Among them were stables added for 
Wagner’s four horses—the smallest 
Arabian horse ranch in the world, I guess, on two-plus 
acres,” says May. Wagner is a prodigious collector of other 
animals as well, which at last count included five cats, four 
dogs, twelve chickens, six quail, two pheasants and an as- 
sortment of doves and pigeons. See page 124. 
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continued on page 17 
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continued from page 14 


Manhattan Mood 

“It’s like walking into a powder puff.” 
That’s how one visitor describes the 
sensation of entering a Manhattan 
apartment designed by Juan Montoya 
shown this month. Montoya explains 
his working methods: “My first im- 
pression was that the wife was very 
feminine and elegant. I thought of the 
apartment as a background for her.” In this residence, as 
elsewhere, Montoya used broad-based columns that nar- 
row toward the top. He traces this preference to his youth 
spent in Colombia and to his admiration for Mayan and 
Aztec architecture. But he has a more elusive rationale for 
using oversize objects throughout the apartment. “When I 
was growing up,” he says, “I once went to a relative’s 
house where everything was big. I asked him why, and his 
answer was, ‘Because I believe in elephants.’ ” See page 132. 


| 





Juan Montoya 


Architecture: Michael Graves 

After a false start and numerous de- 
lays, architect Michael Graves finally 
built a residence for Ingrid and Thomas 
Plocek in New Jersey. “I knew nothing 
about architecture,” says Plocek. But, 
adds Graves, “his occasional comments 
were terrific and the design got better 
because of them.” An outgrowth of the 
project has been the production of several of Graves’s de- 
signs for the house, including a standing lamp in the liv- 
ing room called Ingrid, now being made in Milan. Other 
projects include a tower above Sotheby’s in New York. 
And for a couple in Princeton (where Graves also teaches), 
he is designing an entire dining room—lighting, furniture, 
silver, china and crystal. “I wish I had more houses to 
design that way,” he says, adding, “More than anything I 
would love to do a southern California house where I 
could design a garden that changes year-round.” See page 138. 





Michael Graves 


Sleight of Hand 

It was almost by accident that Anthony 
Machado became an interior designer. 
After college he spent months travel- 
ing in Asia, buying porcelain and arti- 
facts. Returning to San Francisco, he 
created an apartment to show off his 
finds, and “it launched a whole career 
for me,” he says. When he was first 
asked to design a restaurant (see Architectural Digest, No- 
vember 1984), he told the owner, “If I can do it as art, I’ll 
do it.” Machado’s interest in theatricality and glamour, 
obvious in the Los Angeles studio we show this month, 
began when he was growing up in California’s San Joa- 
quin Valley. He fell in love with the-movies, built floats for 
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Anthony Machado 





the county fair in Merced, California, studied set design at 
Berkeley in the 1960s—and has been creating special ef- 
fects of one sort or another ever since. See page 146. 


Traces of the Future’s Past 

Nicola Trussardi began expanding the 
family glove business into an innova- 
tive leather company in 1970, creating 
—e new treatments of the material for 
fashion designers. In 1973 he estab- 
lished the Trussardi name with his 
own collection of luxurious leather 
goods, and in 1983 began producing 
women’s ready-to-wear apparel, presenting it at La Scala. 
Seeking always to show his collections in a way that would 
emphasize his attachment to art as well as to fashion, he 
presented his 1987 men’s line at the Piccolo Teatro in Mi- 
lan, interspersed with scenes created by the noted director 
Giorgio Strehler. An entrepreneur as well as a creator, 
Nicola Trussardi financed the Palatrussardi sports stadium 
in Milan and has launched a mail-order business unique 
among Italian fashion houses. See page 152. 
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Nicola Trussardi 


Thomas and Nan Kempner 

in New York 

Nan Kempner has fond memories of 
the late Michael Taylor, her friend 
since they were teenagers in San Fran- 
cisco. When the designer was starting 
out, Nan’s mother, Irma Schlesinger, 
hired him to complete the décor of her 
house. Later on, Nan Kempner asked 
him to decorate her Park Avenue apartment, where she 
and her husband still live. “Michael put a bit of romance 
into every house he did,” she recalls, “but because he was a 
big man himself, the most important thing to him was that 
the man of the house have a comfortable chair with good 
light—‘one big, lumpy, comfortable chair in every li- 
brary,’ he’d say.” Comfort certainly abounds in the 
Kempner place, yet Irma Schlesinger disapproved of the 
deep, corduroy-covered banquettes Taylor designed for 
the living room. Apparently the sentiment was not widely 
held, however, for after the design was completed, says 
Nan Kempner, “every decorator in town tried to come in 
and knock it off.” See page 166. 


ROBERT JACINTO 


Nan Kempner 


Gardens: Chateau Gabriel 

Couturier Yves Saint Laurent and his 
partner, Pierre Bergé, have designed a 
garden for their country house in 
France that is fully as beautiful as the 
one at their home in Morocco. But 
whereas the Morocco garden is exotic, 
the one in Deauville has a definite 





Yves Saint Laurent 





continued on page 20 
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Simply stated: Ford Thunderbird. the driver comfortably behind the wheel. And the 


You'll notice that its glass and headlamps fit flush Controls have been placed where they can be 
with the body. And that its hood is sleek and low to easily found and operated. All of which allows the |) 


the ground. driver to perform as well as the automobile. iyi. B 
These refinements not only give Thunderbird its The new Ford Thunderbird. Be 
distinctive new look, but are functional as well. Its It's a unique expression of advanced design. 


design reduces interior wind noise and allows air 
moving over its surface to actually contribute to 
road stability. 


New 6-Year/60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Ford now covers all new 1987 cars with a 


The principles of flight. 6-year/60,000-mile warranty on major powertrain 
A fuel-injected 3.8 liter V-6 and MacPherson strut components. Restrictions and deductible apply.’ 
suspension gives Thunderbird the kind of perfor- New, longer corrosion warranty coverage for body 
mance you would expect from a true driver's car. panel rust-through is 6 years/100,000 miles. Also, 
And the driver is the focus of attention inside as participating Ford Dealers stand behind their, 
well. The seats have been designed to position customer paid work with a free Lifetime Service 


THE LAWS OF AERODYNAMICS 
EXPRESSED IN AUTOMOTIVE TERMS 





Guarantee. It's good for as long as you own your 





Ford car. Ask to see the limited warranty and the at woe FT Peene 
service guarantee when you visit your Ford Dealer. ; fe. cas! 
Ford. Best-built American cars... problems in the first three months of service on 
six years running. '86 models, and in a six-month period on '81-'85 
For the past six consecutive years, Ford quality models designed and built in North America. 
_ has led all other American car companies. 
This is based on an average of owner-reported Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 
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continued from page 17 


English accent. Laid out over an area of 
forty thousand square feet, the garden 
forms a pattern composed of thou- 
sands of ornamental shrubs, perennials 
and spring-blooming bulbs. Chateau 
Gabriel is one of the few places today 
where guests may find themselves 
transported into the past. There are 
four carriages in the stables and horses 
to accommodate them. What more could anyone ask? Says 
the indefatigable Bergé, surveying a line of apple trees, 
“Next I'd like to start making cider.” See page 172. 





Pierre Bergé 


Brillig on the Wave 

“I grew up with the boys’ oak furni- 
ture,” recalls Nancy Luce. “It had been 
made for my father when he was a lit- 
tle boy and then used by my brother 
when he was growing up.” Years later 
her sons used the pieces, which then 
went into storage and were not missed. 
“I was going to have them all chopped 
up for firewood,” she says, “then I de- 
cided they might look good at Brillig,” 
the island vacation house she shares 
with her husband, Henry Luce III. 
Nancy Luce took two headboards to 
her furniture refinisher in New York 
and asked him to turn them into one. 
Half an hour later the phone rang. It 
was the refinisher, horror-struck. “But this is all signed 
Gustav Stickley!” he gasped, referring to one of the leaders 
of the American Arts and Crafts Movement. “You cannot 
touch it!” She did not. Some research revealed that chairs 
such as one in a guest room at Brillig now sell at Christie’s 
and Sotheby’s for several thousand dollars—expensive 
firewood. See page 180. 





Nancy Luce 





Henry Luce II] 


An English Import 

A relative newcomer to the United 
States after five years, British designer 
Anthony P. Browne found in Law- 
rence and Judith Burman clients who 
shared his taste. For their house in 
Maryland they wanted “completely 
English interiors,” a preference that 
suited Browne, now based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., because he not only believes in the excellence of 
English craftsmanship but actually has each piece of furni- 
ture made to order in his London workshop. “There are 
two sides to my success in America,” he explains. “One is 
the design, but the other is the workmanship. I can’t take 
credit for the latter—I have to give that to England. Things 
from there last longer—we’re talking about things your 
grandchildren are going to use.” See page 184. 





Anthony Browne 


Profiles: Denton A. Cooley, M.D. 


to surgeon Denton A. Cooley’s heart is 
his work. “I think the most amazing 
thing about him,” says one longtime 





JOHN DOMINIS 


when most people are heading home, 
Denton Cooley 
should have seen what I did with this 


Apart from his family, the closest thing ~ 


associate, “is that at the end of the day, ° 


he'll take you aside and say, ‘You . 


operation.’ His work still excites him, and he wants to tell _ | 


you about his approach to a problem—often some new 


method.” Cooley is as proud of his medical achievements " 
as he is of Houston, where his roots go back more than a 


century. “If the Good Lord hadn’t meant for Texas to be at 
the center of the universe, He wouldn’t have put it there” 
is an LBJ quote Cooley is fond of repeating. See page 194. 


Jamaican Cadence 

Rose Marie Bogley spends two or three 
months at her Montego Bay house each 
winter, savoring the total change from 
life in Virginia. At Middleburg she is 
an active horse breeder and racer. 
“Right now I’m down to thirty-eight 
horses,” she laments. Passionate in the 
cause of animals and an active fund- 
raiser on their behalf, she is also an advocate of pet adop- 
tion who practices what she preaches. “I have thirty-five 
dogs and twenty cats. Most are abuse cases I’ve rescued,” 
she says. Thus her winterly sojourn in Jamaica is rarely 
uninterrupted. “I return for a week or so in the middle of 
my vacation to see the animals and to help straighten 
things out,” she explains. See page 202. 





PETER VITALE 


Rose Marie Bogley 


Orientalist Opulence in Belgravia 
After Renzo Mongiardino had com- 
pleted the grand salon of Princess 
Firyal of Jordan’s house, she couldn’t 
keep herself from adding an extrava- 
gant find of her own: Empress Eugeé- 
nie’s grand piano, with gilded and 
carved legs and inlay of fourteen kinds 
of wood. A Bésendorfer of the Napo- 
leon III period, the piano had later 
belonged to the Romanov family. Prin- 
cess Firyal brought it over from her flat 
in Paris to give added panache to the 
London salon. “My piano tuner,” she 
adds, “tells me it’s in a very healthy 
environment. It’s found a good home 
here.” The princess was also relieved to 
see how easily Mongiardino accepted 
her existing collection of furniture. “An added treat of 
working with him,” she explains, “is that he works won- 
ders with what you've got.” See page 216.0 
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Exquisite. 


The dia c ponds the vy designs and the woman who wears them. 





These classically simple, 
eternally elegant designs were 
created to showcase diamonds with 
the extra fire, sparkle, scintillation 
that only quality diamonds possess. 
Even among fine diamonds, 
four characteristics set an exquisite 
few apart forever. The 4@'s: Cut, 
Color, Clarity and Carat-Weight. 
What makes these designs 
extraordinary is that the 


*Reference price is our determination of full retail price based on customary non-discount retailer markups for similar diamond jewelry. 


It is not our present or former selling price. 





combination of superb design — 
plus quality diamonds—equals more 
than the sum of their parts. It equals 
diamond jewelry of such simple 
elegance that it deserves to be worn 
every hour of the day. 
To see the 
jewelry shown here, and for all your 
diamond needs, come to BEST.n. 


Exceptional jewelry values for over 


» diamond 


30 years. 


BEST™ is a service mark and BEST ® and BEST PRODUCTS® are registered service marks of Best Products Co., Inc., 


a Virginia corporation. BEST PRODUCTS® 
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Available at these nationwide 
BEST Company Jewelers: LaBelle’s, 
Jafco, Great Western, BEST, and 
BEST Jewelry. Or call toll free 800- 


221-BEST, daily (E.T.) 10 AM-9PM, 


weekends noon-OPM. 


EARRINGS, 18K, $1699.90 ($2300*), 1CT. TDW.; RING, 18K, 
$2999.90 ($4200*), 1 4CT. TDW; BRACELET, 18K, $1999.90 
($2450*), % CT. TDW; NECKLACE, 18K, $1699.90 ($2300*) 
¥ CT. TOW.; CARAT (CT.) TOTAL DIAMOND WEIGHT (TDW) 
JEWELRY ENLARGED FOR DETAIL. 


BEST. 


A diamond is forever. 
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We find our grays all grays. Lively, lovely, subtle, of them clearly establish ticated pinpoint saxony nud 
around us. And above and soft. All rich, complex. All gray as the neutral ofthe . distinguished by soft hand | \y; 
under us. In flowers, trees. distinctly different from 80s. Youll find these misty and subdued luster. We call \ j\y, 





In birds and fish. Unusual anyone else's. And all thirty pastels tight, tough: sophis- the collection Rhianna. Its ) ju»; 








Tn Lively Colors. 







































made of 100% spun we ve tried to offer every your interior designer. For 
Monsanto Ultron® year since 1866: next year’s further information, write 
nylon. And it’s another colors. Rhianna ts available C.H. Masland & Sons, P.O. | 
example of something at fine stores or through Box 40, Carlisle, Pa. 17013. | 
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The Summer of ’73 


In Charge of Baby by Winslow 
Homer, the American master of 
watercolor painting, was executed in 
the summer of 1873 in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, and is part of 
the artist’s first series of plein air 
watercolors. 


This charming work is one of 
seven Important American Paintings 
from the Collection of Caroline 
Ryan Foulke which will be offered 
for sale on May 28, the same day as 
our regularly scheduled auction 
of Important American Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture. 








SOTHEBY'S | 


FOUNDED 1744 


For more information or our illustrated auc- 
tion calendar, call (212) 606-7186. Or write 
Sotheby’s Publications, Department WH, 
1334 York Avenue, New York, N Y 10021. 


© 1987 Sothebv’s, Inc. 


Signs of affection. From Tiffany’s legendary 
collection of emeralds and diamonds set in eighteen karat gold. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON BEVERLY HILLS CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON BOSTON ATLANTA SANFRANCISCO 800-526-0649 
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Discovering a classic can 
be a breathtaking experience. 
Your pulse quickens. Your 
hand wants to touch. Your 
eye returns again and again, 
admiring the beauty. 

The Corum* Romulus” is 
just such a classic. 

Created and patented 
30 years ago in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Switzerland, Romulus 
is simplicity itself. Around a 
pure unadorned circle of solid 
18 Karat gold, rests a bezel 
of crisply carved Roman 
numerals set with diamonds. 
The Corum Romulus is ultra- 
thin, water-resistant, and 
quartz accurate to within 
60 seconds a year. 

Of course a timepiece of 
such classic proportion was 
destined to be copied. But isn’t 
it nice to know you discovered 
the original? 
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EVERY THREE OR FOUR years for the past 
fifteen years or so I have had the plea- 
sure of working for a few weeks or a 
few months at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Indeed, as I write this, I 
am looking out the window of the 
apartment I am privileged to occupy 
at the academy’s Villa Aurelia, 
through the tops of Roman pines 
down on the tawny city. It sprouts 
domes through the morning mist like 
mushrooms. I can hear the splash of 
water from the vast, Baroque Fontana 
Paolo just down the hill (in Rome the 
sound of water is never far away), 
and the bells from the churches ev- 
erywhere seem to ring on an entirely 
whimsical and gratuitous schedule, 
regardless of the hour. The one em- 
phatic noise I count on is the cannon 
that fires precisely at noon and rattles 
the windows. I set my watch by it. 
The academy proper is a quarter of 
a mile through a formal green garden 
of box and laurel hedges and ilex 
trees down a gradual hill from here. 
It is there that the work gets done, 
most of it, in the studios and the li- 
brary, and it is there that most of the 
Fellows live. The building was con- 
structed circa 1914 but looks as though 


An Academic Presence in Rome 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





The scholarly American Academy in Rome “bursts with energy, experience and search,” 
writes Russell Lynes, who returned there last summer. ABOVE: Set on one of Rome’s hills, the 
historic Villa Aurelia contains the director’s apartments as well as conference and lecture halls. 
BELOW: A quarter of a mile from the villa is the academy itself, with its well-appointed library. 





it might have been there since the late 
Renaissance. It is a marble and faded- 
red stucco palace behind tall, orna- 
mental iron gates. They were always 
open the last time I was here, but 
they are now mechanically operated 


by an invisible gatekeeper as a pre- 
caution for security reasons. 

Beyond a circular rose garden, 
which is flanked by two very large 
studios big enough for the heroic 
sculpture that was in fashion when 
the academy was built, are two tiers 
of marble steps leading to still an- 
other iron security gate (it used to bea 
glassed-in arch) and a wide entrance 
hall with fountains at either end. 
Steps lead from this to a courtyard 
and still another fountain made some 
years ago by the sculptor Paul 
Manship, who had been an academy 
Fellow as a young man. (His work 
went from very fashionable to very 
unfashionable and is now back.) The 
fountain is set about with low clipped 
hedges and very tall cypress trees. 
This courtyard (or cortile) is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by arcades 
in whose walls are embedded bits 





continued on page 30 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS 
AND THE MYSTIQUE OF THE “BIG MERCEDES” 


From era to era over the decades, few auto- 


mobile series have been accorded the admira- _ 









tion verging on awe that surrounds the 
premier sedans of Mercedes-Benz. 

Shown in descending 
order at left are examples 
dating from 1955 to 1963 
to 1972 to the 1987 S-Class 
sedan in the foreground. The 
“big Mercedes,” they are pop- 
ularly called. Not so much 
in tribute to their size—substantial 
but never excessive—as to their prowess. 
Powerful in a silky way, baronially comfortable 
rather than garishly luxurious, a big Mercedes 
manages to blend the dignity of a limousine 
with what one journal terms “the innate ability 
to leap yawning stretches of landscape in 
single, effortless bounds.” The big sedan as 
marathoner, in brief. With the stamina to 
endlessly devour the miles on any highway in 
‘the world, at a pace that might exhaust the 
drivers of lesser cars. If not the cars 
themselves. 


A big Mercedes of any era is remark- 


q able. The current series, the S-Class, is the 


most remarkable yet. For its choice of three 


models, crowned by the 5.6-liter gasoline V-8 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale. N_J. 


S6OOSEL. For one of the slipperiest aero- 
dynamic shapes ever bestowed on a large 
sedan. For its library quiet within 100 
sumptuous cubic feet of living space. 
For its brilliant use of electronics 


—to activate its Anti-lock 


example. And to deploy its 
Supplemental — Restraint 

System (SRS)—with drivers- 
side air bag and front seat 
belt emergency tensioning retractors 
—within a fraction of a second of a major 
frontal impact. 

And at root, it represents Mercedes- 
Benz: no mere assemblage of trendy tech- 
nological hardware but a specimen of auto- 
motive integrity. In every seam and sinew, in 
every glossy inch of its hand-rubbed finish. 

To drive an S-Class sedan is to 
partake of one of the timeless motoring tradi- 
tions. More important, it is to experience a 
synthesis of high performance and high refine- 


ment matched by no other automobile. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 





Braking System (ABS), for 
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and pieces of ancient and medieval 
stones that were discovered when the 

foundations were being excavated. 
The academy, which was founded 
in 1894, is neither as old as its build- 
ing pretends to look nor as dedicated 
to the past as this description sug- 
gests. It bursts with energy and ex- 
periment and search. Its principal 
ed 


s 





An Academic Presence in Rome 
continued from page 27 


inhabitants, and the reason for its ex- 
istence, are about thirty young schol- 
ars—classicists and art historians, 
architects, painters, sculptors, com- 
posers and, this year, a single poet. 
They are chosen by juries of scholars 
and practitioners from hundreds of 
applicants who wish to compete for 
the Rome Prizes. In addition to the 
young men and women who are Fel- 


4 


lows, the academy “family” includes 
resident artists, scholars and compos- 
ers, invited by the director because of 
their distinction and because it is a 
tradition that a Fellow’s exposure to 
the residents’ interest, experience and 
friendship will make the year at the 
academy more nourishing. 

This is an academy without a cur- 





Lert: “The academy’s principal inhabitants, 
and the reason for its existence,” says Lynes, 
are about thirty scholars competing for the 
Rome Prizes. BELOW: Embedded in the walls 
of the arcade, which surrounds the acade- 
my’s courtyard, are medieval fragments 
found when the site was being excavated. 





riculum or a faculty, without anyone 
looking over the shoulders of the 


Fellows, without requirements or. 


examinations or pressures except in- 
dividual ones from within. The Fel- 
lows are on their own, which does 
not mean that they are isolated, ex- 
cept when they choose to be. At the 
beginning of the academic year, 


which like most others starts in Sep-. 


tember, each Fellow is asked to make 
a fifteen-minute presentation of his 
or her proposed project. 

This is not a promise or a commit- 
ment; it is merely a declaration of in- 
tent. What they say they are going to 
do does not bind them. If they change 
their minds in the course of the year 
because the project they set out with 
opens windows on unexpected hori- 
zons (or quite probably because 


Rome hands them an unexpected vi- - 


sion), they can hare off in whatever 
direction their skill or their curiosity 
invites them. The residents are there 
to advise them if they want advice. So 
is the director, James Melchert, on 
leave from the arts faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; so is 
the professor in charge, Russell T. 
Scott, who presides as a hovering but 
firm spirit over the classical scholars. 
Scott also sees to it that doors are 
opened to them in Rome that are oth- 
erwise difficult to penetrate, and he 
arranges and often leads excursions 
farther afield in Italy. 

The American Academy in Rome 
was the brainchild of Charles Follen 
McKim, of the eminent architectural 
firm McKim, Mead & White, and it 
was conceived in “the shack,” as the 
temporary building was called, where 
architects and artists met on the site 
to plan the Chicago World’s Fair (the 
Columbian Exposition) of 1893. Mc- 
Kim and Daniel Burnham, the pre- 
siding architect of the fair, were the 
moving spirits and financial sires of 


what wasat first the American School’ 
of Architecture in Rome. It was when’ 


it joined with the American School of 
Classical Studies that it became the 
American Academy. It then moved to 





continued on page 34 
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More. 


Much more than you’ve 
ever seen in Palm Beach. 


Trump Plaza offers more of everything. 
More views: from your terrace you 
look down on the ocean shore, Lake 
Worth and the celebrated Palm Beach 
Yacht Club nearby. More sun: there’s a 
morning pool and an afternoon pool 
and two spacious, terraced and 
landscaped sun decks. More service: 
the extraordinary professional staff is 
always at the ready to make your life 
continuously pleasant. More comfort 
and luxury: from the regal lobby to the 
health club to your home's expansive 
layout, there’s more here than you’ve 
ever seen in Palm Beach before. 
Discover Trump Plaza, where 


Palm Beach comes to life. 


This advertisement is not an offering. No offering can be made until an 

offering plan is filed with the Department of Law of the State of New York 
is advertisement is made pursuant to Cooperative Policy Statement No. | 

issued by the New York State Anorney General 

Not an offering to NJ. residents or where prohibited by law. 





TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES 


525 South Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 33401 * 800-833-0258 (In Florida call 305-655-2555) 
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for your convenience... _~—_—_ two trade showrooms 
in NEW YORK 


DS. DIBUILDING, SPACE 1521 


979 Third Avenue (212) 758-0472 














Du Pont | 
TEFLON® 


soil & stain repeller 








WALTERS WICKER, INC. 


ATLANTA: PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST, INC. * BOSTON: OSTRER HOUSE COLLECTION 
CHICAGO: PATTERSON, FLYNN & MARTIN, INC. * DALLAS: PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST | 
HOUSTON: ROYCE ALLEN WALL, INC. * LOS ANGELES: THE KIPP COLLECTION 
PHILADELPHIA: DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES, INC. * SAN FRANCISCO: PACIFIC 

SHOWROOMS WEST ° SEATTLE: COLLINS & DRAHEIM * TORONTO: HABERT ASSOCIATES | 

TROY, MICH.: CAMPBELL-LOUIS * WASHINGTON, D.C.: DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES 


also at DCOTA: 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, Florida 33004 (305) 925-7007 
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An Academic Presence in Rome 
continued from page 30 
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e: Ni nats castles everywhere the Janiculum, Rome’s highest hill, to 7 


occupy the Villa Aurelia, which was 
for over 200 years. left to it by Mrs. Clara Jessup Heyland, 
an American who had lived there for 
many years. The villa, where I write 
in an annex that was probably a sta- 
ble for a good many horses in the sev- 
enteenth century, is one of the city’s. 
great houses with a very particular 
significance for Romans. During the . 
battle with the French in 1849 it was 
Garibaldi’s headquarters, and it was 
pummeled by French cannon until, | 
as one historian reported, it was “‘rid- 
dled through and through.” The villa 
was restored by the city for the 
family whose home it had been and 
was bought by Mrs. Heyland in 1881. 
It is now where the academy’s 
director lives in an apartment. 

But the villa is far more than a 
dwelling or a showplace. What was 
once its ballroom is now a recital hall, 
a site for conferences and a lecture 
hall, and in each of these functions it 
becomes a place where Rome and the 
academy meet. As Melchert says, 
“Whatever we present has to do with 
What the academy is. We are not a 
showcase for American culture. We 
are a bridge between American and 
Roman interests that we share.” 
Some of these interests are shared at 

"the villa in a room of considerable 
magnificence and charm, a room 
with a gold and white ceiling and 
pilasters, crowned by a tiara that is 
a crystal chandelier. Its tali oval win- 
dows look out in one direction on an 
unobstructed panorama that sweeps 
over most of Rome and in another 
down on the villa’s ancient ilexes 
trimmed into mighty parasols. 

The eyes.of the academy look, in- 
deed, with equal intensity on the past 
and the present, on what has been, 
What is now and what the gifted 
young men and women it has invited 








Ay : 4, at to the academy are generating forthe 
Pas 2 i future. The splendid buildings (in ° 
“CALIFORNIA VASE” 7 i iy need of repair), the ample studios, the ° 


> ~00Sees ‘| very remarkable library are nice and 
—— 

GEARY'S necessary, but they are merely tools. 

pe SEVERE SINCE ‘ SAINT: OU IS The minds that they serve are the real 


CALL TOLL-FREE CRISTALLIER DEPUIS. 1767 American Academy in Rome.0 
_ 1-800-243-2797 FRANCE 


For a brochure write Saint Louis Crystal, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 















The fabric 
is Brunschwig, 
the chair 1s, too. 
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SKIPPED LUNCHES. MISSED DINNERS. 
LOST WEEKENDS. IT'S THE MERRY-GO-ROUND THAT'S 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE WORKADAY WORLD. 
WHERE IT STOPS NOBODY KNOWS. BUT AN 
NCL CARIBBEAN CRUISE IS WHERE YOU GET OFF 
AS THE EARTH RECEDES IN THE DISTANCE, YOU CAN ALMOST FEEL YOUR CARES AND TENSIONS DISAPPEARING 
IT. AND YOU SOON DISCOVER THAT, INOUR WORLD, YOUR DAYS REVOLVE AROUND AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT ROUTINE. 


HERE, THE TOUGHEST DECISION OF THE MORNING IS WHETHER TO ORDER EGGS BENEDICT OR THE SMOKED SALMON, 
HERE, THE AFTERNOON'S ONLY FACE-TO-FACE NEGOTIATION IS WITH A GREEN ANGELFISH SWIMMING ALONG A CORAL REEE 
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IT’S AWORLD WHERE THE PRIMARY COLORS AREN'T iM) 
SHADES OF GREY. BUT WHERE PASTEL HOUSES 
PEPPER LUSH,GREEN HILLSIDES AND WHITE BOATS 
BOB LAZILY IN AQUAMARINE LAGOONS. 
AND, PERHAPS BEST OF ALL, GUIDING YOU | i} 


} ROUGH THIS WORLD ARE THE SIX SHIPS OF NCL. SHIPS OF UNPARALLELED ENTERTAINMENT, NORWEGIAN | | H} 
*PERB DINING, AND SERVICE THAT'S EVERY BIT AS CRISP AS THE LINEN ON THE TABLES. | 
q SO CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY AND ASK ABOUT AN NCL CRUISE. YOU'LL BE CARIBBI ; \| \ | | | J | S ; 

SEAWARD, SOUTHWARD, STARWARD, SKYWARD, SUNWARD II, Hi: 


i 
*RPRISED HOW DIFFERENT THINGS LOOK ONCE YOU STOP GOING AROUND IN CIRCLES. THE NORWAY. SHIPS’ REGISTRY: BAHAMAS 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: MANUEL ALVAREZ BRAVO 








ABOVE AND RIGHT: Sometimes referred to as a Surrealist, photo- 
grapher Manuel Alvarez Bravo declares that he is not. “That's a certain 
school, an academic concept,” he says. “But reality always 
has a certain amount of fantasy within it.” Both are at work in his 
Window on the Agaves, 1976, and Absent Portrait, 1945. 


By David Roberts 
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HE IS NOT ONLY Mexico’s greatest pho- 
tographer, he is one of the world’s 
leading masters in the medium. Yet 
circumstances have conspired to keep 
Manuel Alvarez Bravo less known 
outside his native country than 
would be expected for an artist of his 
caliber. This matters little to the man, 
who at eighty-four still labors away 
with patient genius to produce his 
utterly idiosyncratic images. 

Along with a sublime indifference 
to fame, Alvarez Bravo has retained 
an apolitical independence over the 
years. Although he was good friends 
with Diego Rivera and other Mexican 
painters whose work became synon- 
ymous with revolutionary protest in 
the 1930s, Alvarez Bravo took a small 
sidestep and excused himself from 


the vanguard. Instead, to enrich his 
art, he plunged deeply into the pre- 
Columbian sources of Mexican cul- 
ture. Like such compatriots as writers 
Carlos Fuentes and Octavio Paz, Al- 
varez Bravo was perhaps best known 
for years mainly as a “Mexican art- 
ist.” Just as it became their turn to 
achieve worldwide acclaim, so Alva- 
rez Bravo has gained recognition for a 
photography that speaks to universal 
human concerns. 

Alvarez Bravo lives in Coyoacan, 
or “place of the coyotes,” in a modest 
house-cum-studio situated in an ob- 
scure back alley. When he was a boy, 
Coyoacan was a separate village, and 
a carriage journey to the capital prom- 
ised a major expedition. Today the 
village has been swallowed up by 


Mexico's Poet of the Commonplace 





Mexico City, and smog and traffic en- 
croach where coyotes once prowled. 

The photographer is a slight, seem- 
ingly unobtrusive man. Yet his face— 
with the long silver-gray hair slicked 
back from his forehead, the trim 
white moustache, the deep-lined yet 
ruddy skin, the lucid eyes behind the 
heavy black-framed glasses—con- 
veys an arresting dignity without the 
slightest hint of self-importance. De- 
cades of unstopping bottles of hydro- 
chloric acid in the darkroom have 
caused his whole right arm to be af- 
flicted with neuritis—hence the right 
hand that is sometimes sheathed in 
a black wool glove. He walks with 
small careful steps, and he sits and . 
rises slowly. His voice is soft but de- . 
liberate, and he annotates his vivid 





continued on page 42 
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The Mini Widespread. 
Because limited space shouldn't. 
limit your taste. 
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ARTISTIC BRASS 


A Masco Company 
4100 Ardmore Ave., South Gate, CA 90280, (213) 564-1100 
For a complete catalog and nearest showroom send $5.00 to Department 90. 
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Mexico’s Poet of the Commonplace 
continued from page 38 





ABOVE: Over his long career, Alvarez Bravo’s concerns and imagery 
have changed frequently, but the juxtaposition of the natural and the man- 
made, as in Landscape and Gallop, 1982, has been a consistent theme. 
BELOW: The photographer in his Mexico City home. 


conversation with the sweeping ges- 
tures of an orchestra conductor. He 
has a youthful way of breaking sud- 
denly into laughter rich with delight 
at the world’s absurdities. 

A poet of the commonplace, Alva- 
rez Bravo began by taking pictures of 
the street life of the poor, the every- 
day occurrences in and around his 
neighborhood. Some of his most char- 
acteristic photographs celebrate shop 
fronts, or girls walking along side- 
walks, or carved wooden horses at the 
carnival, or men hunched on their 
stools at a dingy café. A close-up of a 
young boy urinating into a bowl, tak- 
en when the photographer was only 
twenty-five, won the astonished 
praise of Edward Weston. 

Though self-taught, Alvarez Bravo 
is deeply and eruditely so. Two early 
influences that drove him to his art 
were Picasso and Hokusai. Walking 
in a lava-covered section of Mexico 
City shortly after he had discovered a 
book of Japanese woodcuts, he sud- 
denly saw, as he puts it, “a rock that 
had exactly the same shape as a wave 
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in a Hokusai engraving.” His hom- 
age took the form of photographing 
it. The Surrealists also influenced Al- 
varez Bravo, as did his early asso- 
ciation with other photographers, 
including Tina Modotti, Paul Strand 
and Henri Cartier-Bresson. ; 

Along with his focus on Mexican 
life and culture, Alvarez Bravo 


turned his innovative eye to pure 


abstractions in his series called Paper — 


Games; to cactus-and-desert land- 
scapes treated as abstract designs; to 
humble objects turned by perspective 
into striking new forms, as in his bril- 
liant series on the maguey plant; to 


deliberately composed, disturbing . 


parables of death and life; and to im- 
ages that consciously allude to Aztec 
and Mayan mythology. 

As an artist, then, Alvarez Bravo 


has a vision of considerable complex- _. 


ity and intellectual rigor. Yet, like 
Robert Frost, he covers his shrewd- 
ness and subtlety with a homespun 
persona. When a critic praised him 
for his ability to capture the special 
quality of Mexican light, the photog- 
rapher answered, “Mexican light? . . . 
If I take photographs I only make ad- 
justments with the light meter to 
make the correct exposure. That's 
all.” When asked to comment on 
another critic’s claim that the pre- 
Columbian allusions in his art ren- 
der it extremely inaccessible to non- 
Mexicans, Alvarez Bravo bursts into 
laughter and holds his hands open, as 
if to say, “That is obviously not for 
me to judge!” 

Many of his titles are cryptic and 
joking: The Washerwomen Understood; 


‘Somewhat Gay and Graceful; Sparrow, 


Clearly; and The Big Fish Eats the Little 
One. Some are complex puns alluding 
to folklore and mythology. Yet the 
artist minimizes the importance of 
such wordplay. “Really, I am some- 
times forced by having a book or an 
exhibit to give titles. And when I 
can’t remember a date I will invent 
one. In my series of dogs, I numbered 
them: Dog Number One, Dog Number 
Two, and so on. Then I had Dog With- 
out Number and Untitled Dog. 

This gentle iconoclasm extends 
even to the photographer’s master- 
pieces. One of Alvarez Bravo’s most 
famous images is the 1934 Striking 
Worker Murdered. Critics have pon- 


‘ dered its compositional felicities with 


the reverence of Keats contemplating 
the Grecian urn. Yet when asked how 





continued on page 46 
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ITS TIME EUROPEAN PERFORMANCE SEDANS 
WERE GIVEN A LESSON IN REFINEMENT. 





THE PEUGEOT 505 STX V6. 


While many European performance sedans are 
clearly models of engineering excellence, they still 
have a tendency to be a little rough around the 
edges. For their makers’ inspection, we respectfully 


submit the Peugeot 505 STX V-6 2.8i. 


A POWERFUL V-6 ENGINE AS REFINED AS 
THE REST OF THE CAR. 


While other European performance sedans are 
busy getting the most out of their in-line four and 
occasional six-cylinder engines, the 505 STX is 
debuting a more refined all-alloy, twin overhead 
cam, 145 hp V-6. Its uncommonly high level of 
torque at low revs provides a wonderfully spirited 
feeling. 


A SUSPENSION THAT WILL SHOCK MANY 
PERFORMANCE SEDAN MAKERS. 


To say the 505 STX is roadworthy is an under- 
statement. It features fully-independent suspension, 
variable power-assisted rack-and-pinion steering, 
and front-ventilated disc brakes enhanced by a com- 
puterized anti-lock system. 

Yet despite its superb handling characteristics, the 




















© 1987 Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 





505 STX doesn’t ask you to endure the hard ride 
great handling cars normally have. Because it also 
features unique shock absorbers that have twice as 
many valves as ordinary shocks. And because they 
are designed, built and patented by Peugeot, no 
other performance sedan can have the 505 STX’s re- 
fined road manners (‘’Perhaps the nicest all-around 
ride in the automotive world.’’— Motor Trend). 


A LEVEL OF CIVILITY THAT PUTS MOST 
LUXURY SEDANS TO SHAME. 


Inside the 505 STX, amenities abound. Every- 
thing anyone could want is here including a new six- 
speaker Alpine-designed stereo cassette with 
anti-theft device and central locking with infra-red re- 
mote control. The orthopedically-designed seats that 
have helped earn Peugeot the distinction of being 
one of the most comfortable of all European sedans 
are enveloped in a sumptuous hand-fitted leather. 
(Speaking of comfort, we should note that the 505 
STX is priced at a comparatively low $23,750*) 


ALL THE SOLIDITY OF A BOXY EUROPEAN 
SEDAN. WITHOUT THE BOX. 


At Peugeot, we believe a car should be able to 
have the durability of a tank, without having to look 
like one. So in the 505 SIX, solid unibody construc- 
tion is incorporated into a body whose fluid lines 
were created by Pininfarina, legendary designer of 
the Ferrari 328 GTS. 


THE ONLY ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
RATED AAA. 


Only Peugeot offers you the comfort of AAA** 
service and protection. In the rare event of trouble 
arising on the road, you simply call AAA and help 
will be on the way from one of 15,000 locations. 

To learn just how refined the 505 STX really is, 
call your local Peugeot dealer who will arrange to 
give you the ultimate lesson in refinement. A test 
drive. (He'll also be glad to give you information 
about our new convenient leasing program.) 

For additional literature and the name of your 
nearest Peugeot dealer, call 800-447-2882. 


*POE Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail price. Actual price may vary by dealer. Destina- 
tion charges, options, taxes, dealer preparation, if any, title and license fees are extra 
**Membership subject to the rules and regulations of @® 


yj PEUGEOT 505 & 
NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT.” N 
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possibly a ‘second honeymoon, Because, for young and old alike, the city 
Québec spells romance. 
A clip clop caléche ride down the Grande Allée, or around the walls that 
+g the city. A casual stroll along cobblestone streets, for haute couture ina tiny 
‘utique, or art in the open air. An ancient cliff-top citadel, with scarlet clad 
jardsmen on parade, and a majestic panorama of the St. Lawrence River. 
Come say bonjour to a friendly foreign holiday experience justa 
iv hours over the border, and one where your U.S. dollar enjoys 
Lefty premium. 
For information call: 1-800-443-7000 from the eastern United 
} tes and (toll call) 1-514-873-2015 elsewhere in the U.S. 
Please ask for operator 702. 


Manoir Louis XIV 
Tadoussac The 17th Century’s Sun King, still reigns 
One of a host of in his new world outport, lower town, Quebec. 
old world inns 


along the 
St. Lawrence | baad | 
a ee LIAO 


. The World Next Door 









































ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 








Manuel Alvarez Bravo 
continued from page 42 


he came to take the picture, Alvarez 
Bravo explains simply, “I went to 
Tehuantepec because I wanted to 
photograph beauty and women and 
baskets of fruit. I was standing in the 
market watching the weaving of 
textiles. Suddenly I heard a noise—I 
thought it was firecrackers. ‘Where’s 
the fiesta?’ I asked. And somebody 
said, ‘You'd better hurry. It’s at the 
train station.’ This is a Mexican kind 
of humor, you know. 

“T ran to the train station, where I 
saw a man who had just been shot 





A parable from Don 
Quixote has been one of 
the important influences 
on Bravo’s life and art. 





dead, probably by the police—no- 
body knew. I came up close and took 
the last two pictures in my Graflex 
camera. While I was photographing, 
somebody said, “You'd better run for 
it. You're getting into something very 
dangerous.’ ” His deeply compassion- 
ate photograph has become an icon 
of revolutionary martyrdom. 
Another legendary image—called 
Good Reputation Sleeping—was made 
as a result of André Breton’s proposal 
to include Alvarez Bravo in a 1938 
Surrealist exhibition in Mexico City. 
With its blissfully indolent nude 
mysteriously swathed in bandages, it 
represents the obverse side of Alvarez 
Bravo's central fascination with life 
and death. Again critics have waxed 
metaphysical about its virtues, and 
again Alvarez Bravo’s own explana- 
tion is matter-of-fact. “I was standing 
in line,” he says, “at the School of 
Fine Arts to get my paycheck when I 
got a phone call giving me the com- 
mission. There was a model in the 
line also. I asked her right then to 
pose. I called a friend of mine who 
was a doctor and asked him to bring 
over some bandages. The poor man 
rushed over as fast as he could—he 


thought some person was wounded. 
He was quite surprised when he 
found out it was only for art’s sake.” 
Breton wanted to use the photo as his 
frontispiece, but he was not allowed 
to publish it in Mexico because of the 
model's pubic hair. 

Alvarez Bravo was powerfully af- 
fected by visits to Europe in the early 
1960s, and he did some startling. 
work there. On the whole, however, 
he has seldom been comfortable 
shooting outside of Mexico. “I find it 
very difficult to penetrate a new cul- 
ture,” he says. “It takes me a long 
time to adjust and understand what is 
going on. Once I was in Chicago for 
a short while. While I was walking 
around the city, I saw some black 
men digging a ditch. I made some 
photographs, but the police came and 
took away my very valuable camera. 
I had to use my friends to get it back.” 

The unassuming modesty that ra- 
diates from Alvarez Bravo is no pose. 
In one of his few published credos, he 
has said: 

Popular Art is the art of the 
People. 

A popular painter is an artisan 
who, as in the Middle Ages, re- 
mains anonymous. His work needs 
no advertisement, as it is done for 
the people around him. The more 
pretentious artist craves to be fa- 
mous.... 

Before the Conquest all art was 
of the people, and popular art has 
never ceased to exist in Mexico... . 

It is obvious, then, why Alvarez 
Bravo does not worry much about ei- 
ther critics or fame. He refers to a par- 
able from Don Quixote that he says 
has been one of the most important 
influences on his life and art. “On a 
road,” he remembers, “Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza find an object. Don 
Quixote says, ‘This is the helmet of 
Mambrino, a great knight.” Sancho 
Panza says, ‘No, no, this is a barber’s 
bowl.’ And Cervantes—through Don 
Quixote—says, ‘You may think it is a 
barber’s bowl, but for me it is the 
helmet of a great knight. Let each 
person have his own idea.’ ” 
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Only available at 
the following locations: 


ATLANTA 
Innovations 

1011 Monroe 
Atlanta, GA 30306 
(404) 881-8115 


BOSTON 

Adesso 

At the Four Seasons 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 451-2212 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Adesso 

The Mall at Chestnut Hill 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
(617) 969-2285 


CHICAGO 

City 

213 W. Institute Pl. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 664-9581 


CINCINNATI 

Audiol ision Plus 

At Kenwood Galleria 
8110 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnan, OH 45236 
(513) 891-7444 


COLUMBUS 

Casa Isabella 

674 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 463-1999 


DALLAS 

City 

215 Henry Street 
Dallas, TX 75226 
(214) 744-1913 


DENVER 

Ligne Roset 

601 So. Broadway 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303) 698-2288 


DETROIT 
Gorman’s 

29145 Telegraph Rd. 
Southfield, MI 48034 
(313) 353-9880 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Ligne Roset 

At Keystone Shoppes 
3437 East 86th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46240 
(317) 257-2677 


LAVAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1946 boul. Le Corbusier 
Laval H7S 2K1 

(514) 682-3022 


LOS ANGELES 

Ligne Roset 

8840-A Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(213) 273-5425 


MIAMI 

Ligne Roset 

4001 N.E. Second Ave. 
Miami, FL 33137 
(305) 573-6493 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolis 

125 S.E. Main Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
(612) 331-7217 


MONTREAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1215 ouest, boul. Cremazie 
Montreal, H4N 2W1 

(514) 382-1443 


NEW ORLEANS 

Ligne Roset 

At Canal Place t 
365 Canal Street 

New Orleans, LA 70130 

(504) 522-8630 


NEW YORK ¢ 
Ligne Roset ' 
200 Lexington Ave. ; 
New York, NY 10016 

(212) 685-1099 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ligne Roset 

242 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 922-6402 


ROCHESTER 
Ligne Roset 

363 East Avenue 
Rochester, NY 14604 
(716) 325-4880 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Limn 

457 Pacific Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 397-7474 


ST, LOUIS 

In Form Inc. 

1214 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
(314) 436-1827 


VANCOUVER 
Signature Interiors 
1028 Mainland Street 
Vancouver, V6B 2T4 
(604) 662-7100 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ligne Roset 

300 D Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20024 
(202) 488-0955 


lgneroset. 


For further information, contact 
ROSET USA CORP. 
NY Design Center 
200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 685-2238. 


or your interior designer or architect. 








If you should get bored with the arches, 
you should probably move. And take the sofa with you. 





/PONT 


ineroser 


sloop collection includes armchair, sofa, love seat and sofa bed. Available in over 200 fabrics and 50 leathers. Designed by Annie Hieronimus, 





Du Pont’s registered trademark for the polyester fiber made only by Du Pont. a | 





































WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN. : The traveller must 


guard against fatigue. - 





Fatigue is the enemy principle is everywhere 
of clear thinking discoverable at every 
and enthusiasm, two Westin hotel and resort. = 
things essential to the Thus the Westin | 
successful conclusion of Housekeeper surrounds 
business matters. The the guest with a generous | 
understanding of this and inviting array of : | 


fabrics whose texture is 
designed to ease tensions. 
Out of every small thing a 


greater thing is produced 


C 





by the people and places of 


Westin: a harmonious 





mixture that is caring, 
Drena Alexander, comfortable, civilized. 
Director of Housekeeping 


The Westin Hotel, Toronto 


© 1987 Westin Hotels & Resorts 
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LUXURIATE IN 
‘THE SPLENDOR OF 
‘THE SOUTHWEST. 





| he desert. Changing. Evolving. Varying through the 
passage of day and light. It was this transformation that 
| inspired Architect Arthur Danielian to create the Bath of 
| the Southwest...a master bath that reflects the clear rays of 
morning, the rosy shimmer of twilight and the rich radi- 
ance of sunset. A scene as breathtaking as the desert itself. 

Everywhere you look, the imagination and whimsy of 
| Danielian are evident. Overhead, log poles recreate the 
mood of southwestern vigas. And a gentle blue sky smiles 
through. Underneath, terra-cotta Mexican sautillo tiles are 
enhanced by platinum and gray. And for a final fillip, 
playful tile zig zags its way around the room. 

Lights play a vital role...illuminating, defining, shadow- 
ing, softening. Perfect ways to highlight Eljer’s elegant bath 
fixtures in a glowing Platinum shade, complemented by 
Dimension faucets and stunning Clarisse accessories. 

Another stroke of brilliance...important architectural 
details. Follow spiraling gray concrete columns upward. 
Explore niches that Interior Designer Beverly Trupp artis- 
tically fills with countless collectibles and comforts. There's 











even a built-in ice bucket. And in the two largest niches, : 

Jasmine lavatories bloom. 
Throughout, platforms predominate! One houses the _ }/) 

luxurious six-foot Gentility whirlpool bath and handy - 

shower. Others set off the handsome Windsor toilet and ; 

Valencia bidet, and make ingenious areas for storage and_ | 

showing. q 
Come, enter the Bath of the Southwest. There are warm _ | 

k 


desert colors to soothe you, swirling waters to refresh 
you...space to set you free. 
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Architect Arthur Danielian, 
Danielian Associates, Newport Beach, 
Calif., and Interior Designer Beverly 
Trupp, Color Design Art, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., intend this bathroom 
to reflect the southwest casual attitude: 
glamorous and enjoyable while still 
being functional. 


Photos: Nick Merrick of Hedrich-Blessing 
Wall Tile: Walker Zanger 


Mirrors: Carolina Mirrors Corp. 








ELJER BATH ACCESSORIES ADD 
THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF ELEGANCE. 


Nothing makes a room more personal than the special touches 
you give it. And nothing makes a bathroom more distinctive 
than the special accessories Eljer gives it. Here, in beautiful 
array: towel bars, soap dishes, paper holders, mirrors, trays. All 
manner of materials from porcelain to gold plate, crystal to 
chrome. All mix of moods from outright elegance to icy splendor 
to splashes of color. Collections designed to enhance and 
excite...to coordinate, contrast...and complete. At Eljer, 
finishing touches like these mean 

the beauty is just beginning. 
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One look at the new faucet designs by Eljer shows how 

easily elegance can take a turn for the better. With a variety of 
finishes and new designs in spouts and handles. Eljer faucets are 
some of the world’s most exciting. A case in point—the elegant con 
trast of gleaming chrome and highly polished brass of the Erielle 
design. There are other faucet designs that bring out even more 
imaginative and worldly ideas. See it all at your Eljer showroom now. 


Innova/Crescendo 





A HOUSEHOLD 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
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ELJER BATH ACCESSORIES ADD 
THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF ELEGANCE. 


Nothing makes a room more personal than the special touches ~ 


you give it. And nothing makes a bathroom more distinctive 
than the special accessories Eljer gives it. Here, in beautiful 
array: towel bars, soap dishes, paper holders, mirrors, trays. All 
manner of materials from porcelain to gold plate, crystal to 
chrome. All mix of moods from outright elegance to icy splendor 
to splashes of color. Collections designed to enhance and 


excite...fo coordinate, contrast...and complete. At Eljer, 


finishing touches like these mean 
the beauty is just beginning. 





Celestine Series 


Astoria Series 


Chrysta Series 
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One look at the new faucet designs by Eljer shows how 

easily elegance can take a turn for the better. With a variety of 
finishes and new designs in spouts and handles. Eljer faucets are 
some of the world’s most exciting. A case in point—the elegant con- 
trast of gleaming chrome and highly polished brass of the Erielle 
design. There are other faucet designs that bring out even more 
imaginative and worldly ideas. See it all at your Eljer showroom now. 


Innova/Crescendo 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
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egance. Period. The kind that draws inspiration 
from the beauty of the ages. And adapts it to contempo- 
rary living. The talents behind this eclectic look: Architect 
John D. Bloodgood, Interior Designer Judy Morse. And 
Eljer. 

From the moment you enter this master bathroom, you're 
drawn to the Renaissance whirlpool bath. Surrounded by 
wide oak benches that are lit from below, the impact is 
immediate...like a cool blue pool floating in an Italian 
piazza. A glance upward reveals a dramatic pyramidal ceil- 
ing, bordered by clerestory windows that bathe the scene 
in light. Then to separate both time and space...a colonial- 
inspired screen that sets off the Coventry toilet and Valen- 
cia bidet. 

The triangular floor plan is an escape from closeness 
and constraint. High ceilings and soaring columns heighten 
this feeling of space. For your enjoyment and convenience, 
there's a glass-enclosed shower, an exercise room. Beauti- 
ful Reminisce lavatories with Erielle faucets are purpose- 
fully put on each side of the room for separate access, 
separate use during morning rush hour. 

Here is a room so sure of its elegance, it needs only a few 
simple touches to complete 
it. Classic Amente accesso- 
ries. Warm trims of oak. An 
extravagant fern, a bowl of 
sponges, a striking shell. The 
most natural and lovely of 
accents... for this, the most 


splendid of baths. 
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Architect John D. Bloodgood, 
Bloodgood Associates, Des 
Moines, and Designer Judy 
Morse, Aspen Flair Interiors, 
Denver, coordinated their efforts 
to produce a perceived luxury 
that comes from careful design 
and detailing, and from the 
quality of materials and fixtures. 
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The Sophie Suite™ 
in Amberview. 

Also available in 
Parisienne (white 
with blue scrollwork) 
folalo Rs) /ce}(0h ae), 01-9) 


The TeakSuite.™ 
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The Versailles Suite ™ 

in white with gold 
striping accent. 
yaVKyeme|e//(e]e)(- 5/8) : 
Onyx, Ruby and Verde. 








JXURY SUITES. 
HE BATH IN NEW PERSPECTIV! 
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sible. The key ingredients: bath, lavatory, 
>t and bidet. More than functional, 
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The Palermo Suite™ 

in Royale Blue. 

r-Vixeme |e] /(e] 0) (=a/4) 

White, Natural, Platinum 
and Dusty Rose. 











The Canterbury Suite™ 
in Dusty Rose. 
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Eljer colors. 





Contoura Suite ™ 
ray Velvet. 
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Mark Kaufman, Kaufman Meeks Architects, and Interior 
Designer Kathy Andrews — both headquartered in Houston — 
worked to combine the much-loved past with all of today’s 
convenience in this Art Deco bath. 








FANTASIZE 
WITH ART DECO OPULENCE. 






























he grey and rose master bath brings to mind vistas of 
ivory silk nightgowns and hot bubble baths. It is reminis- 
cent of the opulence in 1930's movies and of the posh 
picture palaces in which they were shown. Shiny surfaces, 
muted colors, sensual plumbing fixtures — all carefully cal- 
culated to maintain a constant motion, drama and excite- 
ment in the master bath. 

Architect Mark Kaufman uses the sculptural quality of 
Eljer Canterbury pedestal lavatories as a starting point in 
his design. The lavatories are one level. One step up is the 
Eljer Adonis whirlpool bath and the Canterbury toilet 
and bidet—all in Dusty Rose. Faucets are Alvera polished 
brass and wall accessories are Chrysta. 

“When I look at this bathroom, my eye never stops,” says 
Interior Designer Kathy Andrews. She looks first at the 
Eljer whirlpool bath, almost growing out of the marble tile. 

Contrast, movement and repetition are constants. Even 
the window in the master bath takes on the shape of the 
floorplan and the columns. There are only four curves 
in the room. The Canterbury lavatories are the nexus for 
the other curves found in the window, the ceiling and 
the shower doors. The world is a stage for the owner of 


this bath. 
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JE DRAW YOUR BATH? 


| Eljer’s new Bath Design Service helps you 
create the bath of your dreams. Visit your Eljer distributor or 

plumbing contractor. Together, you can discuss your needs, 

preferences and budget. The information you provide will 

be converted into a complete, professionally-prepared 

; plan for the bathroom you have envisioned. 

ee Eljer's design service provides a complete floor plan, 
plus a 12” x 14” color illustration showing exactly how the bath 

will look. And you will also receive a complete materials 
board including samples for walls, cabinets and flooring. 
Plus, a computer printout that 
specifies everything in the plan. 
Let Eljer’s Bath Design 

Service provide a complete and 
professionally-prepared design 
for your next bathroom. 
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PERSONAL CHOICES. 
ELEGANCE MADE TO ORDER. 


Singular...yes. Stereotyped...never! Today, a bathroom is a world unto itself. 
Very private. Very personal. Filled with individual wants and wishes, fashions 

and feelings. For this very reason, Eljer created Personal Choices,” one of 
the most exciting and innovative ideas in decorating. An eminent designer 


e 
or) of china patterns was commissioned to create 8 unique choices...patterns | 


that can then be appliqued and permanently fired onto the fixtures of your } 
| 





choice. For added elegance, these beautiful patterns are available in 
decorator fabrics, ceramic tile and shower doors. Make your choice Personal 
Choices™...it’s Eljer's way of taking a personal interest in making your 
bathroom very special. 
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Usk THE POWER 
OF FRENCH PROVINCIAL. 





chitect Richard Martin and Interior Designer Betsy 
Godfrey have recaptured the breathless sense of pleasure 
of the 1920's French hotel. 

Like vintage champagne, there is little that is more sim- 
ple, more elegant, more rich, than white on white, blanc de 
blanc. In this bathroom, Eljer adds dramatic splashes of 
their new Verde Green. 

The sense of entry to this special place is reminiscent of a 
salon. French doors lead from the master bedroom to the 
master bath. 

Classical dentil moldings above the entry over the Eljer 
Continental whirlpool bath, and edging the barrel-vaulted 
ceiling, cast shadows that delicately define spaces within 
the room. The bath shown is in Eljer’s Versailles Verde, the 
color of the Mediterranean Sea on a sunny day. 








} 

The rest of the bath is equally elegant with fixtures all in : ) 

Verde. Eljer’s Versailles colors all come trimmed with gold - ery} 
striping. 


The Eljer Patrician toilet and Valencia bidet are in a nook ESA MESSING IE ay 
Martin Organization, Philadelphia, 


lit with recessed lighting. The Astoria accessories— from Ait cioe Desi B 

he towel bars, to the tissue holder to the shelf beside the Godfres, Godfrey Accociate, 

the towel bars, to the tissue holder to the shelf beside the Godfrey, Godfrey Associates of 
tub—are in the same rich Versailles Verde color as the Qrlando, Winter Park, FL., used 
whirlpool tub. The Romanique lavatory sits ina custom the 1920’s French hotel as the 
made vanity. inspiration for this master bath. 
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Countess 
Double Bow! Sink 
in Almond. 


Monaco Sink 
in Royale Blue. 


Dumount Sink 
in Ruby. 


FRESH WATER IDEAS! 


New designs, new finishes, new shapes place Eljer sinks at the center of 
America’s kitchens. In styles, sizes and colors as varied as your imagination. 


Ranier Sink 
in Pomegranate 


Gourmet Nya) 4 
in Platinum. 
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_ NEW SHOWROOM: A&D BUILDING, 150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10155. TELEPHONE (212) 935-3222 





SMALLBONI 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH KITCHENS 


MARAARAALALLAL LAL 


























For pure drama, black and white were used in this symmetrical kitchen in an 
architect's London apartment. Hand-painted in lamp black over an indigo 
base, the cabinetry has a deep and subtle lustre. 





HE TRADITION of English furniture, which to order in Smallbone’s West of England workshops. 
goes well back before Chippendale, is carried Available in Old Pine, Oak or our exclusive hand- 
on by Smallbone in authentic English cabinet painted finishes to match your personal color scheme. 

making. Each kitchen is designed and hand-crafted All are compatible with US or European appliances. 








Please send $5.00 for your full color Smallbone Brochure of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms with this coupon to: 
Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY. 10155/or telephone (212) 935-3222. 
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The Italian Baroque Paintings of Morton and Mary Jane Harris 


By Carter Ratcliff 
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ITALIAN BAROQUE—THE PHRASE conjures up palazzos, cathe- 
drals and, in our day, the august precincts of art museums. 
Yet Mr. and Mrs. Morton B. Harris of New York City have 
found that paintings by Italy’s Baroque masters are en- 
tirely at home in a domestic setting. “I love the drama, the 
color, the intensity of this period,” says Mary Jane Harris, 
though she concedes that a great number of American col- 
lectors have traditionally shied away from seventeenth- 
century Italian canvases. 

“Baroque art is so dramatic and intensely expressive that 
people may wonder if they can really live with it,” Mrs. 
Harris says. ‘Morton and I assure them that yes, one can— 
beautifully.” Drama thrives on contrast, a maxim easily veri- 
fied by a glance around the Harrises’ spacious Upper West 
Side apartment. Here Guercino’s serenely patriarchal St. 





Since the 1960s, Morton and Mary Jane Harris have researched and 
collected Italian Baroque painting. ABOVE: Mrs. Harris in their Manhat- 
tan residence with works by (clockwise from upper left) Lucrina Fetti, 
Baglione, Codazzi, Lupicini and Badalocchio. Lert: Moses and the Brazen 
Serpent, 1736, by Florentine painter Giovanni Domenico Ferretti. 





Jerome faces the pathos of Giovanni Baglione’s St. Sebas- 
tian pierced with arrows—the latter a favorite subject dur- 
ing the Counter-Reformation. 

“These images were painted for patrons who wanted 
their message to reach the largest audience possible,” 
Mary Jane Harris points out. “It’s an all-out kind of art, 
with nothing held in reserve. Yet it is capable of expressing 
great subtlety as well as sensuousness.” Both qualities 
abound in the Baglione St. Sebastian, a brilliant blend of 
Mannerist delicacy and the direct, almost brutal realism 
that Caravaggio introduced to the Roman art world in 
the early 1600s. 

Among the canvases flanking Baglione’s image are two 
smaller paintings of the repentant Mary Magdalene. Sisto 
Badalocchio offers a reclining Magdalene as voluptuous as 
any Venus of the period. Giovanni Lupicini, moving in 
close to concentrate on the head and shoulders, achieves a 
subtly nuanced rendering of the saint’s remorse. The Ba- 
roque often raises emotions to that pitch where melan- 
choly becomes solemn exhilaration, a mood reinforced by 
Viviano Codazzi’s painting of a hermit at prayer in a per-_ 
spective of gloriously dilapidated arches. The atmosphere - 








continued on page 54 
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THE WATCH 
Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 


Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
Available in 18 kt. gold. 


® NEW YORK 
BAL HARBOUR 
GENEVA 


Madison Avenue & 52nd Street, 500 Madison Avenue, NYC 10022 (212) 758-3265 
Seventh Avenue & 34th Street, 200 W. 34th Street, NYC 10001 (212) 563-6880 
Bonwit Teller, at Trump Tower (212) 593-3333 
Bal Harbour Shops, 9700 Collins Avenue, Bal Harbour, Fl. 33154 (305) 866-4312 
Outside NY toll free 1-800-223-1288 * Mail, phone orders and major credit cards welcome 
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The Italian Baroque Paintings of Morton and Mary Jane Harris 
continued from page 50 





and subject matter change abruptly in a lush and exuber- 
ant Bacchanal by Livio Mehus. 

The Harrises came to know Baroque painting literally 
by accident. While vacationing on the west coast of Flor- 
ida, they arrived at the beach one morning only to meet 
with a rainstorm. Seeking shelter, they found themselves 
in Sarasota’s Ringling Museum of Art, then presenting an 
exhibition of Genoese paintings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. “I knew nothing of the Ringling or 
the Baroque,” Mary Jane Harris recalls. “Yet the paintings 
I saw had such a powerful effect on me that I knew I 
would act on it somehow.” 

Returning to New York, she began to haunt galleries 
and museums. She attended courses at NYU’s Institute of 
Fine Arts. “I was immersing myself in the Baroque,” she 
says. “It was a feeling I wanted to live with.” Several years 
later, in 1967, the Harrises felt ready to enter the market. 
“T’ve been lucky,” says Mary Jane Harris. “My husband 
has been deeply involved at every step in the formation of 
our collection. We’ve done it together.” 

Two decades ago, the Harrises recall, the market was rife 
with affordable Baroque paintings of the highest quality. 
That is less the case now, though Mrs. Harris notes that the 
old-master market is never completely quiescent. “My 
strongest yearning right now,” says Mary Jane Harris, “is 
for a Milanese painting of the seventeenth century. Per- 
haps the right one will surface.” 

A devotee of the opera, she sees painting, too, as a per- 
formance. “Often my response to a canvas is kinesthetic,” 
she reports. “I feel an impulse to applaud. Or to cry. My 


LEFT: A meditative painting of St. Jerome by Guercino, circa 1650. 
“This is considered a prime example of Bolognese Baroque art,” says 
Mary Jane Harris, whose collecting experience in the Baroque has 
led to her association with the Piero Corsini gallery in New York. 








reactions are healthy for a collector but not for a scholar.” | 

Customarily, the new owner of an old-master canvas 
sends a photograph to an art historian specializing in the 
work of that artist. “But because it’s impossible to judge a ~ 
painting without seeing it,” notes Mary Jane Harris, 
“scholars and museum curators have often visited us here. 
We’re more than happy to lend to exhibitions. These 
paintings have afforded us pleasures we would like to 
share with as many people as possible.” 

Lending also gives the Harrises an opportunity to see 
their paintings in a new context. “Morton and I always 
learn from scholars’ research published in the catalogues,” 
says Mrs. Harris. Having joined New York’s Piero Corsini 
gallery (see Architectural Digest, December 1986), which 
specializes in Italian old masters, she is now involved in or- 
ganizing exhibitions herself. Sometimes these efforts take 





BELOW: “These two paintings make an interesting observation about 
Neapolitan art of the 17th and 18th centuries,” says Mrs. Harris of Ecce 
Homo (top) by Fracanzano, a student of José Ribera, and Leda and the 
Swan by Solimena. “One is intensely spiritual, the other secular.” 
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SPECIAL MOTHER'S DAY GIFT. 
Bloomingdale’s will deliver 

a Deneuve Eau de Toilette Spray 
with a dozen peach roses, 
anywhere in the U.S. for $60. 
Call Catherine at 1-800-223-7915. 
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Catherine. 


Exclusively at 
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The benign dragon, ruler over all forces of nature, 
symbolizes the Emperor of China, 


In fact, every detail of this Tian Tan Carpet of Beijing 
was meticulously handcrafted by many skilled artisans. 
Months of painstaking labor are dedicated to the 
creation of every Tian Tan Carpet. Whether the 
design is a reflection of ancient China in bold tra- 
ditional colors or a contemporary patterning of flowers 
in soothing pastels - each one is a work of art. 
Tian Tan Carpets of Beijing received its frst gold 
medal in 1900 at the Paris International Exposition 
and has continued to receive international awards for its 
superior craftsmanship, quality and design excellence. 
When investing in an Oriental carpet, look for 
the symbol that illustrates your great wisdom and 
taste - the symbol of Tian Tan. 
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TIAN TAN CARPETS 
BEIJING 


See your architect or designer. 
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Morton and Mary Jane Harris 
continued from page 54 


her far beyond the boundaries of the 
New York art world. 

When Mina Gregori, a leading 
scholar of the Baroque and a friend of 
the Harrises, was assembling works 
for a major show of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Florentine paintings, Mary Jane 
Harris helped by persuading reluc- : 
tant American collectors and muse- 
ums to make essential loans. 

At the Pennsylvania State Univer- , 
sity Museum of Art, she initiated an 
exhibition of Italian Renaissance . 
painting and works of art. The show, 
which opened last January, was a 
particularly happy event. Pennsylva- 
nia State University is Mary Jane 
Harris’s alma mater—“though,” she 
notes, “I studied anthropology, not 
art history. 

“Taste is always shifting,” she says. 
“Our collection is being visited by 
an increasing number of museum 
groups, and the response seems to get 
warmer and warmer.” Troubled to 
learn that Jacopo Pontormo’s Deposi- 
tion, at the church of Santa Felicita, 
Florence, was in need of preservation, 
the Harrises organized an effort to 
rescue this masterpiece of the Man- 
nerist period. Donating much of the 
funds themselves, they raised the rest 








_ from American friends with an inter- 


est in Italian art. Within a few short 
months the painting was successfully 
treated and returned to the church. 

Though the Harris collection fo- 
cuses almost exclusively on the Ba- 
roque, Mary Jane Harris points out 
that her taste is wide-ranging. “I like 
nineteenth-century drawings very 
much,” she says. “One of our loveli- 
est drawings is by the Victorian Fred- 
erick Leighton. And I found the 
Guggenheim’s show of Picasso’s last 
period extremely impressive—ex- 
travagant, powerful.” Yet Italy’s sev- 
enteenth century remains at the 
center of the Harrises’ affections— 
passionate art for passionate collec- _ 
tors, who say that they treasure 
equally highly the friendships that 
have developed, in the United States 
and abroad, out of a shared love for 
the Baroque. 0 
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BAUME & MERCIER 
GENEVE 


18K gold editions for men and women. Water-resistant to 99 feet. 
For color brochures, please send $2.00 to Baume & Mercier, 663 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022 














Let Roche-Bobois 
be your 
inspiration. 
Follow your 
instincts 

to create an 
environment that 
is uniquely 

your own. 
Shown here: 

the subdued grace 
of the Mouette 
bedroom. 


The triangle-shaped ROCHE-BOBOIS. 


storage unit 


sea es A VERY PERSONAL 
eadboar 

mnoleeaneied SENSE OF STYLE. 
into a corner. 

In ivory lacquer 

(or in black), 

Mouette is the 

elegant expression 

of a confident 

personal style. 

For our complete 

catalog, please 

send a $6 check 

or money order to 

Roche-Bobois (Dept MO1), 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York, NY 10016. 


Through our exclusive stores and through 
the trade in the USA and Canada. 
New York ® Atlanta @ Beverly Hills 
Birmingham, MI ¢ Boston ® Chicago 
Dallas ¢ Denver ® Hartford/Canton 
Houston ® La Jolla © Miami 
Minneapolis ¢ Montreal 

Palm Beach * Paramus 

Philadelphia * Phoenix * Quebec 
Roslyn Heights * San Francisco 
Scarsdale ¢ Seattle ¢ Toronto 
Vancouver BC * Washington DC 
Southport, CT ¢ Winnetka 


PARIS © LONDON ® BRUSSELS 
GENEVA * MADRID ¢ MUNICH 
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COURTESY THE TRUSTEES OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


ALASTAIR DUNCAN, CHRISTIE'S 





PICEEIN GRAAL 


In the Vanguard of Twentieth-Century Design 


By Avis Berman 





A STILL-UNFOLDING STORY IN THE annals of modern design is 
that of Eileen Gray, the Anglo-Irish expatriate in Paris 
whose small output seems inversely proportional to the 
quality and importance of her achievement. Her furniture, — 
which presaged the International Style by many years, 
ranged from single prototypes and limited multiples of 
screens, rugs, chairs, tables, lamps and desks to custom- 
made ensembles for apartments and houses. She worked 
in all manner of materials, from rarefied, labor-intensive ~ 
lacquer to patently industrial celluloid and aluminum. The 
plans for her houses and public buildings—she was a self- 
taught architect—took note of the de Stijl group and were 
much admired by Le Corbusier, who exhibited her draw- 
ings and maquettes for a recreational complex in his pavil- 
ion at the 1937 Paris International Exposition. 

Despite her prescience and the esteem of her colleagues, 
Gray remains a marginal figure in architectural history. 
Her rediscovery in the late 1960s, thanks to an eye-open- 
ing article by architectural historian Joseph Rykwert, cul- 
minated in retrospectives at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Museum of Modern Art in 1979. Gray’s 





ALASTAIR DUNCAN, CHRISTIE'S 


top: Designer Eileen Gray (1879-1976) in her Paris apartment. Her work during the first part of the 20th century, though limited in 
quantity, anticipated many elements of contemporary design. ABOVE: Two sides of Le Destin, a lacquered screen Gray designed in 1914 
for the couturier Jacques Doucet, combine Art Déco and modernist elements. Gray, who began her career studying drawing, became 
a master of the demanding discipline of lacquer and later applied her artistic talents to both interior.design and architecture. 





continued on page 66 
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For more information, call 800-531-7946. = Or write to Kirk Stieff, 800 Wyman Park Drive = Baltimore, Maryland 21211 
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Designed for Dr. and Mrs. Fawwaz M. Shoukfeh 
by Pierce and Winn, Architects 
H. Deane Pierce Associates, Interior Design 





A Vatem [ats edi carom siclaamm lat) o)iccre MenvmelvE-lire 
your personal appreciation for luxury. 
For there are no planned designs for 
Ortega” bath environments. Each 

one is inspired by and designed for 
the people who will use it. The only 
similarity you'll find in Ortega® bath - 
environments is that they’re singularly 
beautiful and designed to last. 


; ® 
Ortega\” Inc., Executive Offices, Valencia, CA (805) 257-7620 
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ORTEGA. 


BATH ENVIRONMENTS 
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Designed for Dr. and Mrs. Fawwaz M. Shoukfeh 
by Pierce and Winn, Architects 
H. Deane Pierce Associates, Interior Design 


The Inspired Bath. Inspired by you and 
your personal appreciation for luxury. 
For there are no planned designs for 
Ortega® bath environments. Each 

one is inspired by and designed for 
the people who will use it. The only 
similarity you'll find in Ortega® bath — 
environments is that they're singularly 
beautiful and designed to last. 


Ortega’ Inc., Executive Offices, Valencia, CA (805) 257-7620 e 








Designed for Mary Kay Ash 





The Ortega® environment — 
includes the finest bath — 
essentials from bathing 
pools, vanities and com- - 
modes to a full line of tile, 
wall panels, saunas and 
steamrooms. With the high- 
est standard of quality, 
Ortega® products come in 
UMW lEtiacime mee) (0) sce lire! 
the widest selection of 
styles. 


Experience Ortega® at one of 
these distributor showrooms: ; 


Bishop Industries 
Livermore, CA 
(415) 443-0771 


Excel Industries, Inc. 

Phoenix, AZ if 
(602) 247-3131 i 
Jersey Marble, Inc. it 
Rahway, NJ 

(201) 382-1245 


Naples Marble Company, Inc. 
Eye) (em ot 

(813) 643-1199 

Ortega, A Granse Company 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 
(612) 469-2191 
Venetian/Lubbock 

11] 0) oferol am Dd 

(800) 692-9300 #824 
Westchester Venetian Marble | 
Irvington, NY 
(914) 591-6181 


Ortega® Inc., Executive Offices, Valencia, CA 
(805) 257-7620 








Sculptured 14kt gold. 


Glistening emeralds. 
And a brilliant diamond. 
The ultimate rose. 





The rose. More radiant than ever before. 
Blooming in a romantic ring of solid 14 karat 
gold and set with a dazzling full-cut diamond. 
Surrounded by precious leaves of faceted 
emeralds. Brilliant design. Uncommon value. 

An original design by The House of 
Fratelli Coppini. Master jewelers who have 
crafted works of art for Europe’s titled and 
elite for more than two centuries. 

Indulge yourself in jewelry so exclusive you 
won't find it in the finest Fifth Avenue shops 
.. Jor even in the world-famous Coppini studio. 
It’s available only from The Franklin Mint. 

The €oppini Rose Ring. Fabulously rich. 
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COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

I wish to commission The Coppini Rose Ring, to 

be crafted of solid 14 karat gold and set with four 
. faceted emeralds and a full-cut diamond. 


Please mail by May 31, 1987. 


Indicate ring size 

If no size is specified, you will receive a ring sizer 
to enable you to determine the correct size with your 
first invoice. 





Correct fit is guaranteed. If the ring does not fit 











I need send no payment now. I will be billed THE HOUSE when you receive it, you may return it for adjustment 
shortly before shipment for a deposit of $150.* OF FRATELLI at our cost. 
and, after shipment, in 4 equal monthly COPPINI ; 
: 2 NAME wee ae 
installments of $150. PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
*Plus my state sales tax. 
ADDRESS fs fot ae 
SIGNATURE CITY/STATE/ZIP = _ 








ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
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EILEEN GRAY 








In the Vanguard of Twentieth-Century Design 
continued from page 62 


Top: After World War I, Gray was commissioned to create a decorative 
scheme for Suzanne Talbot, a fashionable milliner. The salon, which 
illustrates Gray’s theatrical concept of Art Déco, marks her evolution 
toward completely integrated design. ABovE: A model boudoir shown 
in 1923 raised what Gray called “a concert of abuse” from the press 
but opened the way for her involvement with the de Stijl group. 





reemergence coincided with the renewed interest in Art 
Déco, and she was embraced (not altogether incorrectly) as 
a virtuoso craftsman who understood the taste for a new 
variety of luxury and brilliantly catered to it. 

Gray, who reached the age of ninety-seven before dying 
in 1976, lived to see herself enshrined as a period icon. 
Characteristically, she would have none of it. She was 
against being associated with Art Déco and opposed to 
embroidering on the decorative trends introduced by oth- 
ers. Gray maintained that her approach was not only inde- 
pendent but thoroughly architectural; her wish was to 
unify a space for comfort, suitability and appearance. As 
she said in 1973, “My idea was to make things for our 
time; something which was possible but which no one was 
doing. We lived in an incredibly outdated environment.” 

Why, given the innovation and verve of her designs and 


the caliber of her professional affiliations, was Gray ne- 
glected for so long, and why has she still not been satis- 
factorily reappraised? The more obvious causes have to do — 
with changes in fashion and with historical circumstances. 
After the fall of France, she was exiled as an enemy alien. 
In her absence, two of the three residences she had de- 
signed on the Riviera were destroyed or sacked and her 
Paris apartment was looted, so much of her work disap-. 
peared. Restoring these properties occupied Gray after the 
war. Failing eyesight further restricted her creative work. _ 
Eileen Gray was intensely adventurous in art and in life. 


She was one of the first women to enroll in London’s Slade ~ 


School of Art and an early aviation enthusiast (she bal-. 
looned across the Channel in 1909 and flew on the first 
airmail run between New Mexico and Acapulco in the 
early 1920s). But recognition also eluded her because she 
was a loner who shied away from promoting herself. One 
reason she could avoid the limelight was that she came 
from a comfortably fixed family. With a private income, 
she could do exactly as she liked. When she tried architec- 
ture, for instance, she was the client for her first two houses. 


Ironically, Gray’s financial independence may have « 


contributed to her eventual lapse into obscurity. She did 
not have to teach; hence she left no students, followers or 
disciples. She did not have to proselytize through articles 
or lectures; hence she left scant statements to explain her 
beliefs or document her career. She did not have to com- 
pete for public commissions; hence the number of her un- 
built, as well as built, designs is smail. 

This quietude and self-containment seem unusual in 
someone who excelled at whatever she tried, but Gray was 
sui generis. She was born in Enniscorthy, Ireland, in 1879. 
Opinionated about her surroundings from the start, she 
repudiated the family seat in county Wexford at the age of 
nine when the Georgian house of her earliest childhood 
was torn down to make way for a Scottish baronial manor 
in emulation of the Balmoral craze. Aesthetically offended 
by this stolid pile, Gray spent as much time as she could at 
the family’s winter house in London. In 1898 she enrolled 
at the Slade School, and continued her studies until she 
chanced to pass a lacquer shop and asked if she could work 
there. To her surprise, the owner replied that she could 
start on Monday. In 1902 she moved to Paris and in 1907 
took a flat in an eighteenth-century hotel a block from the 
Seine on the Left Bank; she kept it for the rest of her life. 

Once in Paris, Gray became dissatisfied with her draw- 
ing and painting because they were not “useful.” She be- 
gan to make lacquer screens, panels and furniture. With its 
qualities of brightness, depth and smoothness, its flawless 
surface and its requirements of infinite patience and nu-’ 


merous technical intricacies, lacquering was congenial to” - 


her extreme fastidiousness as an artist. She opened a work- 
shop with Sugawara, a Japanese master of the craft. They 
were the first to employ lacquer successfully in modern 
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How to dramatically 
improve your Ccrives. 


Lest you think you are 
about to read of a magical 
and revolutionary new way 
to improve your golf game, 
it should be revealed 
immediately 
that Buick can 
be of very little 
help to you on 
the fairways. 

The peo- 
ple of Buick, 
who love the 
game of golf 
as dearly as 
you do, are 
also just as 
frustrated by 
it aS you are. 

Buick can, however, be of 
great help with something that 
really matters to you, besides golf: 
your drives off the course. The 
pothole-ridden, traffic-jammed, 
weather-filled drives you take day in 
and day out. 

Like most car companies 
today, Buick makes 
extensive 
use of 


philosophy. Instead of trying to 
impress you with high-tech gad- 
getry, Buick uses advanced 
engineering to enhance 
the very same qualities 
for which Buicks have 
long been famous: 
comfort, conven- 
lence, elegance — 
and a sense of 
quiet solidity. 
Consider, for 

instance, the 

very luxurious 
Buick Park Avenue — 
Ze fF an automobile that is highly 
jf. yy @§=advanced, yet at the same time 
exemplifies Buick’s traditional 
qualities. 

The Park Avenue's 3.8-litre 













injection and fully independent 
suspension provide you with a 
smooth, responsive, quiet ride. Its 


“4 V-6 engine with sequential-port fuel 
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advanced technology. But Buick 
applies it with a slightly different 


Where better really matters. 
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Buick Park Avenue 


ergonomically designed seats with 
full-foam construction provide you 
with firm support as well as 
soft comfort. 

And its many, 
many luxury features 
provide you with a 
refined, confident 
driving environment. 

The air conditioning, 
Six-way power driver’s 
seat, DOwer win- 
dows, electric 
door locks and 
AM-FM stereo, 
for example, are 
Standard equipment. 

You will find advanced technol- 
ogy and engineering throughout 
the Buick line, applied to one very 
important objective: to improve 
your drives. 

Buckle up and visit your Buick 
dealer. For more information, a 
brochure or a test drive, call: 


1-800-87-BUICK my 


(1-800-872-8425). 
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It’s Caneel Bay on St. John in the U.S. Virgin Islands, course curving among bougainvillea and palm trees. 

with seven beaches where yours can be the day’s first Rockresorts. Understated perfection in unspoiled, 

footprints. It’s Little Dix Bay on British Virgin — beautiful places. Rockresorts, the natural. 

eat fee on eo rect Sade ee See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. In N.Y. State 
ay. “And now, Our new Larambola beach on st. — 399-442-8198, N.Y. City 212-586-4459. Ask about our honeymoon, 

Croix, the fairways of its tropical mountain golf combination resort and golf plans. 


~ Rockresorts Caribbean. | 
‘| he natural. 
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Striking contemporary design. Infinitely graceful, _ finish withstands sun, rain and pool splashes. The 
Helecaelle)\meeen Colarle)(@ateleKee-liccemuslaekeevellateverl| eojelrolbiece Mcavoesle) hetieleeMeleeaslcce huis olejercevete-li 
Brown Jordan skill. That’s the award-winning Legend __ stitching, shrugs off wet suits or spilled drinks. The 
Collection, at home indoors and outdoors. Legend Collection offers seating, dining and accessory 

Exceptionally strong frames are welded, rustproof _ pieces including a totally relaxing swivel rocker. Allwith 
flat-oval aluminum. Outdoors, the exclusive UltraFuse® | Brown Jordan’s legendary added value and lasting beauty. _ 


5] BROWN 
FOLD NNI 


Write for free brochure or send $4 for 76-page, full-color catalog with a broad range of Brown Jordan furniture. Brown Jordan, Dept. CZ043, PO. Box 5688, 


El Monte, CA 91734. Showrooms: Atlanta « Chicago « Costa Mesa + Dallas » High Point * Los Angeles » Miami * NewYork City » San Diego = 
San Francisco + Seattle » Washington D.C. 


























EILEEN GRAY 





In the Vanguard of Twentieth-Century Design 
continued from page 66 


furniture and helped initiate its vogue. 

By 1913 Gray was exhibiting in sa- 
lons for the decorative arts and had 
attracted the patronage of the coutu- 
rier and collector Jacques Doucet. For 
his celebrated ultra-luxe apartment 
she made several unique items. The 
most opulent were a Nile-green lac- 
quered table threaded with green silk 
ropes and balanced on carved legs 
representing lotuses in bloom, and a 
four-panel red, black and silver lac- 
quered screen with metal inlays 
called Le Destin. One side of Le Destin 
bears a dramatic portrayal of three 
wraithlike figures; the other is an ab- 
stract design without a hint of con- 
ventional representation. Of this tour 
de force, J. Stewart Johnson wrote, “It 
is as if the artist, confident of her skill 
and imagination, were proclaiming 
her ability to move with equal ease in 
any direction she chose.” 

After World War I, Gray was com- 
missioned by the fashionable hat de- 
signer, Suzanne Talbot, to redo her 
apartment. The result enunciated 
the glamour of Art Déco. A lacquered 
chair had arms shaped like rearing 
serpents; the chaise longue was 
deeply recessed and perched atop 
twelve arches; zebra and leopard 
skins were thrown over the furnish- 
ings with studied casualness. 

Most extravagant were the walls, 
which Gray, to hide “the disgraceful 
moldings,” covered with lacquered 
panels of black and gray with incised 
geometric patterns that were, in es- 
sence, low-relief sculpture. A free- 
standing screen constructed from 
pivoting black lacquered blocks en- 
tered the realm of pure sculpture. Fla- 
grantly nonfunctional, the screen’s 
open form, which divided space but 
did not obscure it, registered the 
changing play of light on lustrous 
surfaces and constantly invited the 
beholder to rearrange the configura- 
tion of the moment. 

The Talbot commission, a summa- 
tion of Gray’s ornamental phase, also 
marked its end. In 1922 she opened 
the Jean Désert Gallery to show de- 
signs that were uncannily ahead of 
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their time. “A visit to Jean Désert is 
an adventure: an experience with 
the unheard-of, a sojourn into the 
never-before-seen,” the gallery’s card 
accurately proclaimed. Gray’s new 
furniture was classically geometric 
and made with glass, wood, chrome, 
aluminum and cork. Her tubular 
steel chairs and tables predated those 
by Mies, Breuer and Le Corbusier by. 
several years. Mirrors were improved 
with swing-out arms and _ built-in 
lights; desk drawers swiveled all the 
way around for full access; chairs 
folded up and bedside tables had 
adjustable heights. There is scarcely a 
watchword of contemporary design 
that Eileen Gray did not anticipate. 

Gray was now so advanced that 
her furnishings no longer appealed to 
French tastemakers. In 1923 she en- 
tered a model boudoir in the annual 
Salon des Artistes Décorateurs that 
boldly announced her transition from 
Moderne to modernist. Streams of 
critical ink were spilled in abuse, but 
photographs of the room favorably 
impressed J. J. P. Oud, one of several 
de Stijl architects who respected 
Gray’s work. With their encourage- 
ment, she began moving toward total 
environmental design. 

The person most responsible for 
helping Gray into architecture was 
Jean Badovici, a Romanian-born ar- 
chitect and the editor of L’Architec- 
ture Vivante, a journal known for its 
illustrated portfolios of modern 
buildings. Badovici told Gray that she 
should build; when Gray demurred, 
he offered to collaborate with her on 
a house in the south of France. Their 
first project, lasting from 1926 to 
1929, was Gray’s villa for herself at 
Roquebrune. They called it “E-1027,” 
after the numerical position of their 
initials in the alphabet. 

E-1027 was an amazing feat for a 
first-time architect, as Gray ended up 
doing the lion’s share of the work. 
Notwithstanding its austere title and 


its status as one of the first truly mod- ° 


ern buildings in France, the house 
was warmly inhabitable. Its layout— 
predicated on a sociable living room 


and terrace, with small bedrooms and 
alcoves for privacy—looked casual ° 
but was minutely planned. It had to 
be, since the site, on the rocky slope 
of a cliff, was restrictive. The cantile- 
vered structure was built on pillars, © 
and its elongated horizontal sweep 

presented an elegant facade. No less . 
refined were the interiors, which 


bore the mark of Gray’s perfectionist _~ 


detailing and instinct for materials 
and textures. Badovici later moved ° 
into the house, and Le Corbusier 
grew so fond of it that he built him- 
self a cabin nearby. 

Gray next renovated a one-room 
Paris apartment for Badovici. The 
movable furniture and light-catching 
screens of perforated metal that she 
used are so graceful that they remind 
us of the exquisite quality of her 
earlier work, an effect now achieved 
by rigorously different means. 

In 1932 Gray returned to the Midi 
and built Tempe a Pailla, her second 
villa. As before, the panoramic views 
of the sea and mountains compen- 
sated for the difficult site and narrow 
piece of land. Gray applied what she 
had learned from E-1027 with even 
greater finesse; the furnishings and 
appliances were supremely utilitar- 
ian yet never coldly so. 

Wishing to make wider public 
statements, Gray drew plans for pre- 
fabricated houses and a holiday resort 
incorporating a hotel, restaurant, 
theater, gymnasium and _ ballroom. 
Designed on the eve of World War II, 
these projects never reached fruition. 

The postwar period brought little 
but frustration for Gray profession- 
ally. As she said in 1972 after one of 
her screens set an auction record: “It’s 
absurd. For forty years I couldn’t give 
my pieces away.” More satisfyingly, 
Gray saw the furniture she had pio- 
neered decades before go into pro- 
duction as the precedent for the latest 
the seventies had to offer. But Eileen - 
Gray had hardly protested her - 
anointment as doyenne of Art Déco 
to become the grandmother of high- 
tech. She remained private, equable, 
elusive—then and forever herself. 
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“Substance is the difference 















between an extrava ganza and 
a historical event.” 


The ’84 Olympics and Liberty Week- 
end were more than just extravaganzas. 
They were a celebration of human values, 
captured in a universal outpouring of pride 
and spirit. It was the substance of these 
events that allowed us to not only celebrate 
history but to become a part of it. 





From a more personal perspective, | 
have found that substance makes the dif- 
ference in almost everything- even a credit 
card. That’s why I carry a Gold MasterCarde 
card. Not only can | use it in more places 
than any other gold card, it provides me 
with guaranteed hotel reservations, easy 
cash access and emergency travel services. 
And with the amount of business travel | 
do, the substantial credit line has really 
come in handy more than once. 




















Whether I’m celebrating my wedding 
anniversary with my wife, Gloria, or the 
anniversary of a country with millions, my 
~ Gold MasterCard makes anything possible. 
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Nearly 100 years ago, artist Charles Dana Gib- 
son created a living legend —the Gibson Girl. 
Smiling demurely from the pages of Life and 
other magazines of the day, his illustrations 
became the model for society. The woman 
every woman wanted to be. 


Now Dana Gibson has participated in the 
creation of the most fitting monument to his 
art. A magnificent porcelain doll. “Laura, the 
Debutante.” 


A porcelain masterpiece portraying the 
Gibson Girl as the society of the late 
1800’s knew and admired her. Ethe- 
real beauty. Poise. Captured in 
fine imported sculptured porcelain. 

The aristocratic features. The 
delicate hands. The fragile relief 
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iown smaller than actual size of approximately 22”. 


‘ranklin Heirloom Dolls + Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Yes, I wish to acquire the exquisite “Gibson Girl.” 

I need send no payment now. I will be billed for the full price 
f $195.* in five equal monthly installments of $39.* each, with 
he first installment due before my doll is sent to me. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling 
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ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
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‘The Gibson Girl 


by Dana Gibson 


From the living heir to the Gibson Girl tradition... 
the legend comes to life 
in the first authorized doll. 


of her silhouette. Extraordinary touches rarely 
found in porcelain collector dolls. 

Hand-painted in startling detail. The 
dreamy eyes. The subtle blush highlighting a 
perfect ivory complexion. The lips... half 
pouting, half determined. 

Extravagant perfection. From her satin 
gown, rich with cascading lace and pleated 
organdy... hand-sewn with rosettes, to her 
hand-beaded “cameo” choker. 


The premier collector masterpiece. Avail- 
able exclusively from Franklin Heirloom 
Dolls. Where beauty is a tradition. 
And heirlooms begin. 
Exceptionally priced at just 
$195, with convenient monthly 
installments available. 


© 1987 FHD 
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COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION 
Please mail by May 31, 1987. 


MR/MRS/MISS 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 





CITY/STATE/ZIP 
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FROME TEsRseNKOLIN HELRELOOM DOLLS. 


































































































ART NOTEBOOK 


Drawn to the Masters—David Tunick 


IT WAS AUCTION WEEK in New York, 
and the talk in the art world was 
boom-and-bust. The art scene, some 
collectors were saying, had finally 
reached a pitch that could only be 
compared to the mania for tulip bulbs 
that swept through seventeenth-cen- 
tury Holland. A major Jasper Johns 
painting that had been purchased in 
1960 for $2,250 had just sold 
for $3.6 million—the same 
price as Child with a Lamb, a 
five-by-eight-inch drawing 
by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Which price was wrong? 
“Neither,” says New York 
prints and drawings dealer 
David Tunick. “The Leo- 
nardo was correctly valued, 
even a bit low. I thought it 
would go higher, for about 
$4 million. That’s a lot of 
money, but then where can 
you buy a Leonardo?” 
What's just beginning to 
be understood, Tunick be- 
lieves, is that prints and 
drawings are no longer the 
province of junior collectors 
who will, at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, graduate 
to oils. ‘““Now that great 
paintings are going for $3 
million, the movement’s 
been in the opposite direc- 
tion, back to prints and 
drawings,” Tunick observes. 
“The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
just bought a Mantegna from me— 
Bacchanal with a Wine Press—for more 
than they’ve paid for any other work 
of art on paper. And it’s not just mu- 
seums that have set this market on 
fire. Veteran collectors are discover- 
ing works of art on paper. Drawings 
in particular have become very 
chic—now you see them, if you'll 
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By Jesse Kornbluth 


pardon the pun, in drawing rooms.” 

Fortunately for the forty-three- 
year-old Tunick, he discovered prints 
and drawings twenty-five years ago, 
when he was a pre-med student at 
Williams College. Because he be- 
lieved that ““every educated man 
should know how to read a paint- 
ing,” he signed up for an art history 





Displayed at David Tunick’s Manhattan exhibition space 
and residence is Venus et L’‘Amour, a 1759 chalk drawing by 
Frangois Boucher acquired from the Brown collection. 


course. One day the professor came to 
class holding a Rembrandt drawing. 
It had, he said, been offered to the 
college for $3,000. “If my wife would 
let me,” the professor confessed, “I'd 
sell the family car for this.” 

The idea that someone could still 
buy a Rembrandt was stunning to 
Tunick. On his budget, collecting 
anything was practically impossible; 


earlier, when he borrowed $400 to . 
buy a Picasso lithograph, he had to 
sell encyclopedias to repay the loan. 
But after a few more small purchases, 
the young man who’d once collected 
coins and baseball cards realized he’d — 
found the obsession of a lifetime. He * | 
apprenticed at museums in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. Then he ~ 
was off to Europe to buy 
“hundreds of works on pa- 
per for $2,000.” 

From the beginning, Tu- 
nick bought more as a col- 
lector than as a dealer. “I 
love pursuit,” he says. “And 
I love acquisition. I can’t say 
I love selling the art, so I buy 
for myself. I want to be 
happy if a drawing’s still 
here ten years from now.” 

That contrary attitude has 
worked well for Tunick. Be- 
cause he buys “the best 
available at the time,” he’s 
attracted museums as cli- 
ents—and where museums 
lead, the most discriminat- 
ing private collectors follow. 
And because he is now in a 
position to commit millions 
of dollars at a time, he beats 
the auction houses to at least 
one great collection a year. 

Last year the coup origi- 
nated from an unanticipated 
source. Summoned to Provi- 
dence to make an insurance evalua- 
tion of the collection of the late John 
Nicholas Bfown (father of J. Carter 
Brown, director of the National Gal- 
lery of Art), Tunick discovered fifty 
drawings by such masters as Wat- 
teau, Renoir, Fragonard, Cézanne, 
Gainsborough and Boucher. A selec- . 
tion of these drawings had been ex- . 


. hibited as a group only once: at the 
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The ingenuity of Kohler. It’s at your command. The Autofill™ Bath System gives you complete control. Pre-set both 
time and temperature and your bath is waiting for you anytime day or night. It is teamed with an InfinityooBath™ 
whirlpool of 5’ or 6’ length. Kohler Gives you choices, the rest is up to you. See the Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered 
Showroom near you, or send $3 for a consumer catalog to Kohler Co., Department AMS, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 
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44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York 518-583 2060 





John Henry Lorimer RSA (1856-1936) 
The Garden at Kellie Castle, Scotland 
Signed and dated 1892 
Canvas: 50 x 40 inches 
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Modern British Paintings 


including works by the following artists: 


Samuel J. Lamorna Birch RA - William Kay Blacklock 
Sir George Clausen RA - Stanhope A. Forbes RA 
Wilfred Gabriel de Glehn RA - Harold Harvey 
Robert Gemmell Hutchison RSA - Sir John Lavery RA 
John Henry Lorimer - Sir Alfred Munnings PRA 
Dorothea Sharp - Frederick Stead - Sir Robert Ponsonby Staples 
Albert Chevalier Tayler - Henry Scott Tuke RA 
Samuel J. Peploe 


Fully illustrated catalogue. $20 including air mail postage 
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IXTAPA® iron tables, PALMILLA sofa, 
KILIM rug pillows, ARABESQUE arm chair, 
GRANADA iron candlesticks and floor lamp 

ALL FABRICS pictured are part of our 

new Kreiss® Fabric Line. 
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Lorenzo Tiepolo’s Monument to the 
Glory of Heroes is an etching after a lost work 
by Giambattista said to have been done for 
the imperial court in St. Petersburg. 





Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge, 
during Brown’s fortieth Harvard re- 
union in 1962. This was, as Tunick 
quickly realized, a gem of a collec- 
tion, worth more than $5 million— 
not that it was for sale, of course. 

In June, Tunick learned from the 
executor that the collection would 
soon be shipped to Christie’s for auc- 
tion. Tunick immediately spoke up: 
“Sell it to me.” But there’d be a con- 
flict, the executor said. ‘Not at all,” 
Tunick said. ““My appraisal is already 
in. Just compare it with what Chris- 
tie’s says. And remember—Christie’s 
isn’t buying, they’re auctioning.” 

After the news came that he’d ac- 
quired what he calls “the most sig- 
nificant collection not to go to auction 
in recent years,” Tunick celebrated 
by sailing his boat, The Night Watch, 
to the Virgin Islands. When he re- 
turned to his summer house in Maine 
—still in his boating clothes—he 
rented a truck, drove to Providence, 
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Drawn to the Masters—David Tunick 
continued from page 74. 





David Tunick stands before part of 
his collection of prints and drawings that 
range from Rembrandt to Matisse. 





took possession of the drawings and 
installed them in the exhibition room 
of his Manhattan townhouse. 

That most of these works have 
moved on is, the dealer says, a testi- 
mony to Brown’s astuteness—which 
becomes more remarkable when you 








Partie de Campagne by Toulouse-Lautrec 
hangs above Pissarro’s Bust of a Woman Look- 
ing Down, Vallotton’s La Paresse and Cassatt’s 

Reading the Newspaper (No. 2). 





consider that he assembled the collec- 
tion in just two years. How did he do 
it? Tunick opens a drawer in search of 
the answer. “Brown paid high prices 
and bought from only the best deal- 
ers,” he says, flipping through a stack 
of photocopied invoices. “Look at 
this: 1,500 pounds for a Boucher! And 
that was in 1929!” 

That kind of confidence—in the 
collector or his dealer—isn’t instinc- 
tual. Is a Diirer print an “early” im- 
pression, made while the artist was 
still alive? What clues to the work’s 
date of creation are hidden in the wa- 
termark? Is the print from a special 
state—did the artist add something to 
the engraving that makes this one 
different from the rest? Such ques- 
tions underscore why, for prints and 
drawings, Tunick defines con- — 
noisseurship as “judgment at the — 
highest level—or, to be blunt, learn- 
ing from your mistakes.” 

For Tunick, the most instructive 
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SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 





SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today’s more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carVed from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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SOME Drawn to the Masters—David Tunick 
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curred a decade ago, when he went to 
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Success may be its 
own reward, but it 
brings other pleasant 
things into your life 
along with it. We feel 
it’s simply your duty 
now and then to lean 
back in a Tropitone 
chair and reflect on 
the good things of life 
—Tropitone, of course, 
being one of them. 
There’s probably no 
other outdoor fur- 
niture made with 
such exacting care in 
design and construc- 
tion. That’s why we 
can offer a 15-year, 
“No Fine Print” war- 
ranty, which makes 
Tropitone a reward of 
lasting pleasure. 


trapitene 


Write for our color catalog. 
Only $1.00. P.O. Box 3197, 
Sarasota, FL 33578; 

5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718. 





Europe with $30,000 in his pocket. At 
a Munich auction he stunned veteran 
dealers by paying a record price for a 
set of Diirer’s woodcuts, The Small 
Passion. Intoxicated by that triumph, 
he went on to buy a perfect Schon- 


gauer Temptation of St. Anthony. Two — 


months later, however, the Schongauer 
“started flashing” at Tunick. “It had 
been completely drawn over—a total 
restoration,” he recalls. “I haven’t 
missed that kind of thing since.” 





What's just beginning 
to be understood, Tunick 
believes, is that prints 
and drawings are no 
longer the province of 
junior collectors who 
will graduate to oils. 


The collection in his exhibition 
room testifies to how little Tunick 
misses these days. A jewel-like Tivoli 
park scene by Fragonard hasn’t a 
weak line, and though the red chalk 


‘ drawing was made in 1760 it’s never 


been brushed or torn. On the mantel 
there’s a pastel drawing in which 
trees frame a landscape with a few 
figures and a brilliant sky; it is, as 
Tunick enthuses, “everything you’d 
want in a Gainsborough.” On a table 
rests a 1759 Boucher drawing, Venus 
et L’Amour. It’s a fully realized work 
that’s worthy of Tunick’s description: 
“the best Boucher in America outside 
a museum.” 

That these works don’t linger in 
Tunick’s townhouse suggests there 
will be any number of successors to 
John Nicholas Brown. But even if the 


boom slows it won’t shatter this ec- . — 


centric dealer, who has no sign in his 
window and who advertises only in 
scholarly publications. For even now, 
when a favorite work doesn’t sell, 
David Tunick just smiles. 
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DUETTE. 


THE NEW WINDOW FASHION 


THAT MAKES ANY ROOM COME TO LIFE. 


There’s nothing else quite 

like Duette.® 

Now it’s easy to transform any room 
in your home with the incomparable 
beauty of Duette.® Because only 
Duette combines so many quality 
features into one ultimate window 
fashion. 

You'll know how special Duette 
is from the moment you first see it. 
Light filters through the soft, trans- 
lucent fabric in a warm, radiant 
glow. Now touch it. The delicate 
texture will delight your senses. 
And fire your imagination. 


Enhance any decor with a rich 
distinctive look. 

You might wonder what you can do 
with a window fashion this unique. 
Rather, ask what can’t be done, 
because Duette is as versatile as it is 
beautiful. The exclusive honeycomb 
design gives Duette great strength, 





allowing you to cover windows of 
virtually any shape and size with a 
luxurious expanse of seamless fabric. 

This unique construction also 
lets you choose from a full range of 
designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent white 
outside. And Duette easily com- 
plements other window treatments. 
Combine them and turn an ordinary 
room into a showcase. 


Ready for the magic? 

Just call us. We’ll send you a catalog 
packed with ideas and information 

about Duette. Like its easy mainte- 

nance, its superior energy efficiency 
and guaranteed” durability. 


Innovative honeycomb design provides 
strength and energy efficiency. 





Best of all, we'll send you a sample 
of Duette. Because even though it 
seems like magic, seeing is believing. 

Duette is available at custom 
window covering and fine depart- 
ment stores. For your free catalog and 
fabric sample, call 1-800-32-STYLE, 
or write to Hunter Douglas Window 
Fashions, Department B, 601 Alter 
Street, Broomfield, CO 80020. 


YHunterDouglas 


“Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 


three-year Limited Warranty 


This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents 
in addition to many foreign pattents and other pending U.S. patents 
4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 
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» Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For a (ele < that « express the way you live, the r name Fora full-color catalog of more clock ideas than - 





is Howard Miller. you ever dreamed of, send $5 to: 
Svemerelieorieumieicilamalee <mmrll kala cs ay: ua 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in «x Howard Miller Clock Company 
contemporary designs, Howard Miller’s world is 860 East Main Street - Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
where you want to live. In Canada, Apsco Products 


Pictured: The John Penn from Howard Miller's “Signature Series 
Showroom Locations: 15-D-GA Merchandise Mart, Atlanta; 10058 World Trade Center, Dallas; C-206 SFMC, Highpoint; 203 Merchandise Mart 2, San Francisco. 





| THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE 





NOM ACI Re sb sR: eS 


AUSTIN * BAL HARBOUR * BEVERLY HILLS * CHEVY CHASE * CHICAGO * COSTA MESA + DALLAS * FORT LAUDERDALE * HONOLULU * HOUSTON + LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK « PALM BEACH * SAN FRANCISCO « SAN JUAN * ST THOMAS * TORONTO *¢ VAIL * VANCOUVER * WASHINGTON, D.C 
























































MARBLE HILL HOUSE 


Palladian Retreat of a Royal Mistress 


ALTHOUGH ROYAL MISTRESSES are still 
popular both with some of our more 
easily pleased publishers and with a 
certain type of literary lady, exam- 
ined at close range they seldom prove 
to have been very interesting charac- 
ters. Either they were rompish hoy- 
dens like Nell Gwyn, or cool-headed 
women of the world like the mar- 
quise de Pompadour. 

English history, however, provides 
one conspicuous exception—Henri- 
etta Howard, afterward Lady Suf- 
folk—the wise and charming, yet 
often ill-treated, mistress of George II 
before he ascended to the throne. It 
was an oddly assorted liaison. Mrs. 
Howard was by no means a great 
beauty, but as an early portrait 
shows—and period critics agree—she 
had an attractive figure and a decid- 
edly engaging face, framed, said her 
old friend Horace Walpole, by “the 
finest light-brown hair.” 

It was her charm that counted, 
and her total lack of spite or malice. 
“Good sense, good breeding, and 
good nature,” wrote another old 
friend, Lord Hervey, were “qualities 
which even her enemies could not 
deny her—she had a good head and a 
good heart, but had to do with a man 
who was incapable of tasting the one 
or valuing the other,” and who “ap- 
peared to look upon a mistress rather 
as a necessary appurtenance to his 
grandeur as a prince than an addition 
to his pleasures as a man.” 

With the future George II, protocol 
was of paramount importance. Every 
prince, he believed, must have a mai- 
tresse en titre whom he was known to 
visit. Punctuality being among his roy- 
al virtues, he would enter Mrs. How- 
ard’s room at precisely the same hour 
every evening and, until that hour had 
struck, would walk, watch in hand, 
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ABOVE: Henrietta Howard, countess of Suf- 
folk, was the mistress of King George II 
before he ascended the throne in 1727. With 
a gift from the future king, she built Marble 
Hill House near Twickenham. BELOw: An 
18th-century engraving depicts Marble Hill, 
designed by Lord Herbert, an early propo- 
nent of the Palladian revival. 





to and fro across the room beyond. © 

The prince, moreover, was pas- 
sionately attached to his consort, Car- . 
oline of Anspach, no doubt the most 


intelligent woman who has ever oc- | 


cupied a British throne. She tolerated 
but always disliked his mistress, and 
when her husband insisted that she | 
appoint Mrs. Howard a Woman of 
the Queen’s Bedchamber—a post that 
involved dressing the queen’s hair 
and holding a basin on bended 
knee—she kept her servant under 
strict control. 

It was a difficult life, made still 
more difficult by the fact that Mrs. 
Howard had a drunken and bad-tem- 
pered husband, who later succeeded 
to the peerage as the earl of Suffolk. 
So when the Prince of Wales became 
king in 1727, she was delighted to es- 
cape from her state of semi-servitude. 

She had begun to prepare for her 
liberation during the summer of 1723 
by planning a refuge called Marble 
Hill House on the banks of the 
Thames in Twickenham, where she 
could put behind her all her previous 
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in shining | 
armor. Beneath Grand Am SE’ bold exterior lie several 

new interior enhancements. Including big round analog instrumen- 
tation and available articulating bucket seats. And under the hood 
is all the V6 power required to make it a true champion 


of the road. VPONTIAC GRAND Alvi 
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Le Creative Business. Photo Jean Lariviere 





Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 

New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square * Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center + New Jersey, The Mall at Short Hills 
and Riverside Square, Hackensack * Boston, Copley Place * Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. « Atlanta, Lenox Square 
Palm Beach, Worth Avenue * Bal Harbour Shops and Town Center at Boca Raton * Houston, Galleria II * Dallas, Galleria 
Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street * Minneapolis, at Dayton’s 700 on the Mall 
Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection + Palm Springs, The Court Yard * Costa Mesa, South Coast Plaza * San Francisco, Sutter Street 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands * Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center * Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 





Some gs have a talent for 
travel. They look upon travelling as a 
fine art. 
These 
the best. It is for them that the Louis 
Vuitton craftsmen create luggage and 
perpetuate the tradition of custom-made 


true connoisseurs require 


pieces. 
Louis Vuitton craftsmen possess 
the secret of recreating traditional 





craftsmanship in modern forms without 
any sacrifice of their high standards of 
workmanship. Using innovative and 
traditional materials, discovering new 
textures and vibrant colours, they create 
new forms for new destinations. 
Custom-made, for the more discerning. 

The Louis Vuitton initials serve to 
authenticate a concept perpetuated by 
the company since 1854. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 









































Shown is the rich and refined 
sophistication of Manhattan. 
Crafted in polished brass 
and chrome. 


The same purity of line, craftsmanship and qualities that make 
everything by Baldwin a sound investment are now available in 
Baldwin Bath/Epic Accessories. Seven striking styles 
and hundreds of functional pieces. This new line of 
many coordinating accessories can be seen at Baldwin 
Hardware Distributor showrooms in your area. 


ACCESSORIES BY 


Made in USA 


Crafted to appreciate® 
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You can find 
Baldwin Bath/Epic 
Accessories at these fine 
showroom locations: 


ARIZONA 
Clyde Hardware, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 5 

Amco Bldrs. & Plumbing Supplies, Inc., 
Costa Mesa 

B & C Custom Hardware & Bath, 
Laguna Hills 

Designers Brass, San Bruno 

Forms & Functions, Inc., Beverly Hills 

Howard Palmer, Inc., San Diego 

The Plumbery, Sacramento 

Snyder Diamond, Sanita Monica 


COLORADO 
Interstate Hardware Company, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Klaff’s, Inc., South Norwalk 


FLORIDA 


Elite Custom Hardware, Tampa 
Northwest Builders Hardware, 
Clearwater 


GEORGIA 
The Baldwin Brass Center, Atlanta 
Decorative Hardware, Ltd., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Bemmeceo Architectural Products, Lisle 
Chicago Brass, Inc., Chicago 

Clark & Barlow, Chicago 


MARYLAND 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brickman’s, Waltham 

Builder’s Specialty & Hardware Corp., 
West Somerville 

Wrought Iron City, Inc., Natick 


NEW JERSEY 
The Brass Horn, Fair Haven 
Hardware Designs, Totowa 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 
Classic Fixtures, Inc., Southampton 
Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck 


OKLAHOMA 
Designer Hardware by Faye, 
Oklahoma City 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brassworks, Ltd., Providence 


TENNESSEE 
Lankford Hardware, Nashville 


VIRGINIA 
Pleasants Hardware, Richmond 
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The DANIEL B. Eugene Fromentin (French, 1820-1876) 
eA | AN Before the Race: Fantasia 


Signed I.r.: Eug. Fromentin. Dated 1.1.: [18]67 
Gallery Oil on panel, 10% x 14 inches (26.0 x 35.5 cm). 








This painting depicts the contestants and the great crowd of ovkeobars gathering for the NER: 
“Fantasia,” an annual cross-country Arabian horse race held near the old royal city of Meknés in the 
shadow of the Atlas Mountains. 


PROVENANCE: Collection Henry C. Gibson, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1892. 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Beneficent Connoisseurs, 1974, no. 37. 
LITERATURE: Edward Strahan, ed., The Art Treasures of America, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: G. Barrie, 1879-1882), p. 80. 
John Denison Champlin, Jr., ed., Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, vol. 2 (1885-7), p. 96. 


)0 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 « (212) 861-9285 
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miseries. Although the prince was 
not a lavish spender, he handed her a 
parting gift of £11,500 and threw ina 
shipload of mahogany—then a rare 
and much-prized wood—which had 
just reached London. 

Mrs. Howard had a circle of talented 
friends, and since building and gar- 
dening were favorite eighteenth-cen- 
tury pastimes, they quickly gathered 
around to offer their advice and help. 
These supporters included Alexander 
Pope, who had acquired and remod- 
eled a house nearby; Lord Herbert, 
later Lord Pembroke, a devotee of 
Italian architecture, creator of Wil- 
ton’s famous Palladian Bridge; the 
renowned letter-writer Lord Chester- 
field, who described furnishings like 
chintz draperies and “an extreme fine 
Chinese bed” that he recommended 
she purchase; and Pope’s associate 
Lord Bathurst, a gardening enthusiast 
who advised her on the layout of her 
lawns. Also in frequent attendance 
were Jonathan Swift, whenever he 
could leave Dublin; the successful 





In 1902 Marble Hill was purchased 
by the Greater London Council. When 
the great room (below) was renovated, two 
1738 Panini overdoor paintings were re- 
turned to their places flanking the fireplace. 
Portrait at right is Charles I with Prince 
Charles, school of van Dyck. 


MARBLE HILL HOUSE 


Palladian Retreat of a Royal Mistress 
continued from page 86 


playwright John Gay; and Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, the fashionable physician. 
Gay and Arbuthnot seem to have 
been particularly concerned with 
stocking Mrs. Howard’s cellar and 
acting as guardians of her icehouse. 

Professionals, too, were called in 
to help plan the estate. Although 
Lord Herbert designed the facade of 
the new house, an experienced archi- 
tect named Roger Morris was in- 
structed to provide its ‘‘naked 
carcass,” while the royal gardener, 
Charles Bridgeman, sometimes lent 
his expert aid. Perhaps because so 
many advisers were employed, work 
proceeded rather slowly—from July 
1723 until June 1727. 

A simple yet supremely elegant 
house built according to Palladian 
dictates, Marble Hill is one of the 
least-known of all the “great houses” 
that enliven the outskirts of London. 

From an eighteenth-century point 
of view it is not very large, nor in 
any way pretentious—a neat qua- 
drangular edifice, with stucco walls 
painted marble-white, and a roof 
forming a low pyramid surmounted 
by a miniature globe. It contains three 
main floors, and both fagades—the 
garden and the entrance front—have 
a chastely classical design. The formal 
gardens have now vanished, and so, 








except for a few ruins, has the deco- 
rative grotto that Pope is said to have’ 
inspired, and that, like his own fan- 
tastic retreat at Twickenham, was no — 
doubt encrusted with shells, branches 
of coral, knobs of metallic ore and: 
lumps of semiprecious stone. 

The rooms Lady Suffolk occupied. 
on the ground floor and first floor— 
her breakfast parlor and dining par-. 
lor below; her bedchamber, dressing 
room and ceremonial great room’ 
above—suggest the even tenor of the. 
life she led. The great room is espe- 
cially dignified. It has white and 
golden paneling, a school of van 
Dyck portrait and, over the noble 
chimneypiece carved by Grinling 
Gibbons’s successor, one of Panini’s 
Roman landscapes. 

Lady Suffolk lived at Marble Hill, 
with her niece and companion Miss 
Hotham, until her death at seventy- 
nine in 1767. Pope, Swift and Gay 
had long ago vanished, and sadly 
enough, before they left the world, 
Pope and Swift alike had said some 
unkind, and probably unjust, things 
about their good friend’s private 
character. But if she missed them in 
her old age, Horace Walpole was soon 
to take their place. The two shared a 
host of interests and memories: Wal- 
pole’s father, Sir Robert Walpole, had 
been George II’s prime minister and 
the jealous queen’s confidant. So, 
though thirty years her junior, the 
young Walpole visited her regularly 
from Strawberry Hill, and as he was 
fond of dowagers and loved listening 
to stories of the past, he was en- 
chanted by her. “What spirits and clev- 
erness and imagination at that age!” 
he wrote. .“Do you wonder I pass 
so many ‘hours and evenings with 
her? ... She is by far the most ration- 
al and agreeable company I have.” 

Marble Hill is a monument not — 
only to the taste of an age but to Mrs. | 
Howard's gift for friendship. It was 
built for a woman who loved beauty. _ 
yet appreciated comfort, and who — 
was anxious that it should become 
the background of a calm, contented 
old age. Which it did. 
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HEINZ HEIMANN- UNICOM S.A 


ONLY THE VERY DEDICATED 








CAN MAKE HISTORY. 








The Royal Oak — Day, Date and Moon face in 18k. gold, or 18k. gold and steel or all steel for men C women. 


In 1909, Ettore Bugatti built the first four-wheeled 
thoroughbred in history. Determined to create an 
automobile of unsurpassed beauty, he was pre- 
pared to risk everything in the pursuit of this one 
ideal. And that is why each of his cars is a work of 
art that cannot be copied. 


In 1970, Audemars Piguet entrusted its master- 
watchmakers with a new and challenging mission. 
They were to create the first luxury sports watch. 


For months, designers and technicians combined 
craftsmanship with technology to produce a 
masterpiece that went beyond anything that had 
been seen before or since. 


A landmark in watchmaking history. They 
revealed bolts and burnished metal to a satiny 
sheen, until the unprecedented and distinctive 
symmetry they were striving for became reality. 


The Royal Oak. An exclusive concept for an 
exceptional lifestyle. Born of the whole-hearted 
pursuit of an ideal. Where cost plays no part. 
Where each unique piece bears a number to tell its 


tale to future generations. Where copies can never 
equal the original. 


Today, the proud owner of a Royal Oak can easily 
identify with the spirit of the craftsman who risked 
all to create an ideal. A dream of perfection that 
became part of history. 





Bugatti type 51, 1930, 8 cylinder 2.3 L., 
187 HP. 


Audemars Piguet 


Known only by those who know 


Shapwr 245 POST STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 - (415) 392-1200 


fine jewelry ~ 


For your comprehensive Audemars Piguet Catalog, please send $5 to the above address. 
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“We sell our masterpieces by the-yard.. . 
——_ SCOTT RIXEN | 
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FABRIC: JACQUELINE — FRAME: RENATA GRUBBINI, LTD., ATLANTA 





UD. P O. Box 53484, Atlanta, Georgia 30355 404/261-8963 


Exclusive Decorative Fabrics Available Through Architects and Interior Designers: 
No ome Building, Suite 1010; Atlanta/High Point/Washington—Marion Kent; Boston—Ostrer House; Cincinnati—Decioccio; Dallas/ 
ouston— 
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JOHN WIDDICOMB FURNITURE 
Comfortable in a world of rare splendors. 














Making History 








601 FirtH Street, N.W. Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN 49504 TELEPHONE (616) 459-7173 


Baker, Knapp AND Tusss, Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dania, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, San Francisco; JoHN Stuart, New York, Philadelphia, Washington DC; KaPLaN AND Fox, Boston; 
CJ. Hatt, Dallas, Houston; Furniture Gatieries, Denver; CARLTON-JAMES, Troy; SAYRE-STRAND, Minneapolis; Decorators WALK, Seattle; DECoNDES, Salt Lake City. 
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Expressions of 
enchanting elegance. 


WH 


“Lady with Shawl”, a delicately handmade porcelain, 
freer elauicocmaeCcmatiseMe)aae(Mocelatiamelst-lettMela-Multrever\mejceytitset-le(on 
Its handpainted elegance will gently lure you back to another time, 
another place. From the master craftsmen of Lladro. 


¢ 


LLADRO’ 


Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladrd trademark on the base. 
weve tetceyecet-lateyel-loleltime els Lladrs Collectors Society, write to: 0: Lladrs, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
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AVERY BOARDMAN 


| | 
MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS | 
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D\¥a)lahve 
135 North Rob 
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ertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 a oe sean 
Telephone: (213) 273-3933 Telex:182877 Royalsplash UD Circle #509 for color brochure. 
Bonsack showrooms in: Los Angeles Paris Tokyo 


Bonn Mayfair, London 











BALDACCHINO 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles g0069 
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Phone 213 657-6810 








DESIGNER 
RES O UR GE 


Showroom for Architectural Products 





213/465-9235 Condensed catalog 
5160 Melrose Avenue available $10 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 
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the new Soleil 360 
— custom-designed, 
up, down, swivels all- 
around wireless 
remote control TV 
entertainment con- 
sole. Strong, sensual, 
versatile, technologi- 
cally advanced. The 
artificial intelligence lets 
you experience a new 
level of control, with 360- 
degree viewing from any 
place in the room. Your 
TV monitor appears or dis- 
appears at a single touch. 
It obeys you. The Soleil 
60 is available to the 
designer in any color, 
texture, shape or style 
from traditional 
Chinese to any 
European 
period. 
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The Soleil Model 360. 

Shown Polished Stainless Steel 

and Faux Granite Lacquer. 
120 S. Robertson Blvd., 

Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 278-9142 In 

San Francisco, Brandt Brereton at The Galleria. 
Circle #34 for brochure. 























COLDWELL BANKER SELLS REAL ESTATES... 
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in Westlake... tn San Marcos... 


When it’s time to buy the estate of your dreams, choose your real estate 
broker as carefully as you choose your home. Choose Coldwell Banker. With 
over 80 years experience in the real estate industry, Coldwell Banker will give 
you the kind of service that can only be expected from the nation’s largest full 
service real estate company. Coldwell Banker is the rea/ estate specialist. 
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COLDWELL BANKER RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


With 97 offices located throughout Southern California to serve your real estate needs. 
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PLAN FOR RUGS | 


“AS YOU PLAN YOURHOME— 


While you are planning your new home or 
remodeling an:older one, keep in mind 
Oriental Rugs. As you design the space, you . 
can decorate it with beautiful area rugs from - 
around the world. Oriental Rug Exchange. 
has all you want in Antiques, Semi-Antiques, . — 
Old and New Programming Rugs; 
specializing in rare oversized rugs and 




















decorative pieces. | oe 
Courtesy to the trade. ae 
Oriental Rug Exchange 
DIRECT IMPORTERS ‘ail 
339 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD | 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 a 
‘(213) 657-1100 a 
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The The yusandth Detail. 





THE MANDARIN 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Or is it the first? A crimson seal for your personal tailor A thousand details. A thousand moments. 
correspondence. The freshly-cut orchid that All offered in the world-renowned tradition of The 
accompanies each laundered shirt. The concierge Mandarin, Hong Kong. Discover The Mandarin, 
who remembers your name, your brandyand your —_ San Francisco. Opening in May, awaiting your arrival. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST HOTELS 


The Mandarin, San Francisco 222 Sansome Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 Direct Reservations: 1-800-622-0404 
Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group, North America: 1-800-663-0787 A member of TheJeading“Hotels of theWorld* 
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* experts in wood heating, quality accessories since 1947 SXoiU=) Coluamo(=s-1(e [atom (om 010] mj ol-Velli(er-1 (elaine) g 
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OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


134 Pacific Coast Highway, Hermosa Beach, California 90254 (213) 376-3448 
2015 17th Street, San Francisco, California 94103 (415) 626-1110. 


Please call or write for information brochure and installation estimates. 
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“Tam pleased to be able to 
provide the only separate 

real estate office devoted to 
the sale of estate properties” 
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9388 Santa Monica Boulevard ¢ Beverly Hills, California 90210 


HANCOCK PARK 
Distinctive replica of a 17th Century French 
Chateau. Custom appointments. $3,250,000 
JOHN WOODWARD/ RICHARD SIEBUHR 


MALIBU AWARD WINNER 
Oceanfront splendor. Award winning pool design 
sunken tennis court, fabulous view. $5,950,000 

AARON LANG/ ALAN MARK 


(213) 858-6766 


PRESTIGIOUS BEL AIR ESTATE 
Set ona lovely knoll, amidst rolling hills. Luxuri- 
ous master suite. Lush gardens, pool. $4,250,000 

DEBBIE SCHWARTZBERG 


el 


ELEGANT ENGLISH TUDOR 
This elegant bedroom, 5'4 bath Chatsworth home 
offers the finest in quality appointments. $889,000 
PAULA GATINEAU/JEFF KAHN 


MAGNIFICENT BEL “AIR 
Private, gated estate set on tranquil, park-like 
grounds, black’ bottom pool. $1,550,000 

NADINE/DENNY MCNULTY 


Fred Sands Realtors is the exclusive area representative for the International Estates Club 
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The Art of Mingei at Kuromatsu 





PHOTOGRAPHY: JOHN VAUGHAN 





THE JAPANESE TERM for “‘folk art,” 
mingei, Was coined in the early 1920s 
by Yanagi Soetsu, who hoped to insti- 
gate a counterindustrial revolution 
inspired by the English Arts and 
Crafts Movement. 

In traditional Japan no distinction 
had been made between the fine and 
applied arts, and the belated fervor 





By Howard Junker 


with which the Japanese turned 
to mass production had had a devas- 
tating effect on the creation of beauti- 
ful, useful, handmade objects. 
Yanagi’s recognition—and his cease- 
less lecturing, writing and organiz- 
ing—did much to help restimulate 
the crafts in Japan, although the notion 
of preserving the existing supply of 
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The Kuromatsu gallery in San Francisco overflows with mingei, or Japanese folk art. ABOVE: The 
wide variety of objects includes, center, a Meiji-era kaidan-dansu—a stepped storage chest of zel- 
kova and cryptomeria woods that displays a collection of ikebana baskets—and a rice-storage jar. 


craft objects, of actually collecting 
mingei, took much longer to develop. 
Even as late as the early sixties, 
notes Robert T. Buck, director of the’ 
Brooklyn Museum, in his foreword 
to the catalogue of a 1985 mingei exhi- 
bition there, “the antiques shops and. 
used furniture stores in every Japa- 
nese neighborhood were filled to the 





ABOVE: Founder J. Edward Cook, left, and his 
son, gallery president John Maclay Cook. 
BELOW: Late Edo wall plaques hang above an 
18th-century Kyoto screen and two Meiji 
tansu, or clothing chests. At right are a pair 
of pole-boxes used for transporting armor. 
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More Than A Tradition 


The elegant beauty of diamonds and sapphires. The Oyster Perpetual Ladies’ Datejust and Men's Day-Date 
18kt. yellow gold timepieces by Rolex, with diamond and sapphire bezels. In perfect harmony, 
our exclusive ring and earring duet in stunning 18kt. gold settings. 
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SHREVE © CO. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J.B. HUDSON, Minneapolis, St. Paul— CHARLES W. WARREN, Detroit— JESSOPS, San Diego 
C.D. PEACOCK, Chicago —J.E. CALDWELL CO., Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. 





MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS 


















































At Mill House of Woodbury, every season 
has its own charms. 





But we think spring is best of all. 
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Mill House Antiques 


Telephone (203) 263-3446 








Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 





ROCKIES BLUE, detail from 30” x 40” original oil by Americo Makk. 


Dangerously cold blues blend with icy whites in this brilliantly staccato world of winter, 
presenting a tableau that dramatizes the intrepid courage of our nation’s early 
inhabitants. This new work by Americo Makk is in the tradition of his earlier paintings of 
poignant moments in American history which are featured in the Makk Family's 
stunning new 256-page art book, “A Vision of Life.” This full-color volume contains over 
200 reproductions of the paintings of Eva, Americo and A.B. Makk with first person 
commentary by the artists and is available for purchase now. 


Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


You may order your copyof the new Makk book by calling Lahaina Galleries toll-free. U.S.: 1-800-367-8047; 
Canada: 1-800-423-8733. Both numbers: Ext. 108. 
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ceilings with old Japanese folk art. 

Among the pioneer American spe- 
cialists in mingei are J. Edward and 
Katherine Cook, whose San Francisco 
shop, Kuromatsu, is just now cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth year. 

Kuromatsu is a discreetly quiet 
presence at the base of Russian Hill, 
just above Fisherman’s Wharf. An 
abandoned Italian grocery when they 
found it, the shop is now an under- 
stated emporium of those dignified, 
exquisitely worked and useful ob- 
jects—ironwork, baskets for flower 
arranging, and tansu, or chests—on 
which the Cooks have steadily built 
their reputation. 

They live behind the shop in a 
separate house that had been moved 
from its original site to make way for 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position of 1915. It now has a garden 
on one side overflowing with exam- 
ples of mingei that can weather the 
outdoors: stone lanterns, fence posts, 
lintels, and shop signs such as the 
huge ball of cryptomeria twigs that 
was regularly hung outside a sake 
brewery to announce to customers 
that a new batch was ready. 

The Cooks discovered Japan—and 
their vocation—by splendid seren- 
dipity (unlike their son, John, now 
president of Kuromatsu, who ma- 
jored in art history at the University 
of California, Berkeley). A fifth-gen- 
eration Peorian, Joe Cook graduated 
from Peoria’s Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute (now a university) and quickly 
began what promised to be a com- 
fortable, if uneventful, career in his 
father’s Ford agency. Then, in 1941, 
he was drafted. 

He completed the war years as a 
captain in the field artillery and in 
1948 was assigned to MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo as an intelli- 
gence officer, bringing along with 
him, after a required year’s wait to 
qualify for housing, his young wife. 

Katherine Cook, who had studied 
art history at the University of Illi- 
nois, soon learned she was not cut 
out to spend her days sitting around 





The Art of Mingei at Kuromatsu 
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the officers’ club playing bridge. She 
volunteered for Red Cross work in- 
stead, quickly discovering that the 
Red Cross was almost exclusively the 
province of the wives of generals and 
admirals—ladies who also liked to 
search for antiques and who often 
hired a private railroad car for week- 
long excursions into the countryside. 

These women were not, Katherine 
Cook recalls, “eager to share their 
sources, but in those days it took 
only minimal enterprise and not 
much money to acquire a variety of 
wonderful things.” Adds Joe Cook, 
“It wasn’t that difficult to find trea- 
sures right in front of you on the 
street.” As an example, he points to 
an exquisite lacquer chest his wife 
had noticed on the back of a bicycle 
and had purchased on the spot. 

Often, while walking through To- 
kyo at night, the Cooks would spot a 
shop that during the day might have 
been indistinguishable from any 
other little shop on the street. But, lit 
up, the windows would reveal their 
true, extraordinary contents. 

“We didn’t have a lot of money,” 
says Joe Cook, “but things weren’t 
expensive, either.” A six-panel screen 


noticed happily throwing it out in_ 


favor of a new one. 

They also became friends with an 
American who had a summer house 
in Nikko, a town noted for its historic 


preservation, and with a Japanese 


collector who was to become the emi- 
nent antiques dealer Ishiguro. 
The meaning of these adventures 


did not become immediately appar- - | 
ent. But when Lt. Col. Cook retired in , — 
1961 while stationed at San Francis- . 
co’s Presidio, the search for what to. 


do next quickly turned toward open- 
ing a shop. After all, the Cooks had 
some firsthand knowledge and a 
little inventory. 

They remembered the black pine, 
or kuromatsu, in the backyard of their 
house in Tokyo and thereby had a 
name for their venture. Joe Cook then 
returned to Japan on a buying trip, 
and the new dealers built their stock 
slowly, filling the gaps in the store 
with flowers and plants. 

Their philosophy was pragmatic: 
They would stick to country objects 
because of their own feeling for the 
crafts and because they lacked the 
specialized training and knowledge 
required for dealers in more exalted 





Often, while walking through Tokyo 
at night, the Cooks would spot a shop that 
during the day might have looked undistinguished. 
But, lit up, the windows would reveal 
their true, extraordinary contents. 


depicting sparrows flying among 
huge banana leaves—still in their 
living room—was purchased for only 
fifty dollars. They also picked up an 
exquisite example of Nabeshima por- 
celain for only ten dollars, which 
was, of course, much more than they 
had to pay for a treasured mizuya, or 
kitchen cupboard, which they were 
given—in exchange for hauling it 
away—by an old woman they had 








wares, like~swords or prints. Any- 
way, there were already established 
dealers in those areas. And the Cooks 
decided they would also avoid tea- 
ceremony objects—too esoteric—and 


netsuke—too easily walked-off-with 


and too easily “signed.” 


“You're often better off with an ~ 


unsigned piece,” suggests Mr. Cook. 
“If it looks authentic, it may be au- 
thentic. But signatures are sometimes 


continued on page 106 


These commodes deserve a drum roll. 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
' antique resource in the world. 








Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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One of a pair of good quality 19th Century 
Japanese Bronze Ishidoro (lanterns). 
Overall Height: 6'10". 


Period panelled. rooms, Antique Fireplaces. 


Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, etc. 

Interior designers welcome 


For brochure please send $10 to: 

Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) * London Road 

Isleworth’ Middlesex: TW7 5BH : England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 : Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.—4.30 p.m. 15@) NI BIO) 


Situated near the centre of London en route to Heathrow Airport 
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added and that becomes problematic. 


Sometimes it’s even hard to tell if — 


the patina of a basket has been al- 
tered chemically—or if its duskiness 
is truly the result of having been 
smoked over the firepit in the floor 
of an old farmhouse.” 


Kuromatsu presents a full range of . 


the baskets used for ikebana—the art 


of flower arranging—from the sim- 


plest style, that of a rough bamboo 


root, to a boat-shaped basket. A bas- 
ket modeled on an old bronze vase . 


with ring handles would be used for 
such large-headed flowers as hydran- 
geas or peonies. “The modern teach- 
ers are always changing what they 
use as vessels,’ notes Mr. Cook, 
“which may be so they can always 
teach a new technique.” 

The styles of Kuromatsu’s many 
examples of tansu vary according to 
the kinds of wood available locally 
and to regional tastes in working the 
iron hardware. Because fire was an 
omnipresent danger in old Japan, cer- 
tain tansu were equipped with 
wheels so they could be hurried out 
of danger and into the open. 

Today’s Western mingei collector 
probably won't have to wheel a tansu 
away from a blaze, and Joe Cook 
cheerfully accepts that many once- 


“useful objects now function only as 


decoration. Oil lamps, however, can 
be adapted for electricity and con- 
tinue to serve, and folding screens, 
traditionally used as space dividers 
and to cut drafts, now work well 
against walls, or even as paintings. 
Baskets are often displayed simply 
as beautiful objects, or as vessels for 
dried arrangements—dollar euca- 
lyptus, magnolia leaves, grasses— 
whereas ikebana places the primary 
accent on fresh materials. 
Contemporary uses of mingei vary 
with the collector, but one notion is 
widely shared: Handmade objects re- 


assure us that even in this hurried, ° 


throwaway age, daily life itself may 
be grounded in beauty if nothing is 
considered too commonplace to be 
informed with respect for materials 
and reverence for workmanship. 0 
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poggenponi 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 
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| To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 

| $ 7.00 for full color catalogs to Poggenpohl USA Corp. (also available in Canada) (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 

Allendale, New Jersey O7401U.S.A,, Tel.: (201) 934-1511, Tx.: 710990 9206 pogg alll usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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“King of the Mountain” 











Lutece, New York, NY: “Lutéce wins the voting for Best Food and Most Popular year after year’ 
— 1987 Zagat New York’City Restaurant Survey 
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rts you the best taste. 


“Sets the standard for all others” 


























Zabar'’s, New York, NY: “A culinary Disney World for adults... Zabar’s should be on any tour of New York” 
— The Zagat Survey of New York City Food Sources 


Whether it’s soufflés or salami, it's got to be the best. 

As a Cardmember, that’s just what you expect. And at the nearly 
2 million places that welcome the Card, that’s exactly what you'll 
find. Because at American Express, were as particular 

about who accepts the Card as we are about who carries it. 
Which is one more reason why membership has its privileges. 


Dont ene fane thou it: 





























1. John Stefanidis stands near an ancient mul- 
berry tree in the garden of his London home. 
2. The time-mellowed Lutyens pergola is in 
classic contrast with a chair Stefanidis de- 
signed after one seen in Istanbul. 3. Playful 
putti date back to the Gertrude Jekyll and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens collaboration on the garden. 
4.The pedimented niche is Lutyens’s design. 


Country House in lown 
A Designer's Residence on the Thames 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN STEFANIDIS 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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DANIEL DEFOE CALLED Chelsea “a town 
of palaces.” And so it was. Since the 
' sixteenth century great men of state 
had been building fine country 
houses in this village by the Thames, 
and no wonder. The air was fresh, the 
fish were good, and the journey from 





Westminster by barge was preferable 
to a carriage ride over roads with 
more potholes than paving. Lindsey 
House is the last of those noble coun- 
try retreats in Chelsea. 

John Stefanidis lived first in rooms 
on one floor of Lindsey House. Now 





The elaborate early-18th-century fireplace 
brings warmth and welcome to the entrance 
hall. Black pottery plates from Provence com- 
plement the marble floor. Beyond the marble- 
ized pillar is the original 1750s staircase. 
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ABOVE: The chimneypiece in the dining room is embellished by swag- 
ging in the style of Grinling Gibbons. Garniture is French, 19th century. 
Portrait over a gilded pier table is of an 18th-century Calcutta merchant. 


he has the rooms above and below as 
well, which means the privilege of 
living in part of the house as it was 
intended to be lived in. That is, all 
three floors—entrance hall, nobly 
proportioned rooms above, and 
smaller bedrooms at the top, with a 
fine central staircase in between. 
What was shared territory is once 
again private domain. The entrance 
hall is not just a space to walk 
through but a real country-house 
welcome, with the light of a log fire 
gleaming on an expanse of well-pol- 
ished marble floor. The broad eigh- 
teenth-century staircase, “unusual in 


a house like this,” says Stefanidis, is 
not just an extension up from the 
entrance hall but a space in its own 
right, with views through generous 
rooms and to the garden beyond. 
The staircase landing, which had 
been partitioned, is now opened up, 
with light from the front and back of 
the house, and rooms seen enfilade. 
The architecture gives its own 
rhythms to life in Lindsey House. 
Such houses set rich and wonder- 
ful puzzles for historians to unravel. 
Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor 
to Henry VIII and the subject of A 
Man for All Seasons, built his original 


LEFT: A dining room window seat commands a superb view of the Thames. 
Striped silk drapery fabric was designed by Stefanidis. Two drawings 
by Teddy Millington-Drake depict scenes on the Greek island of Patmos. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Stenciled wallpaper in the sitting room is based on 
a Bukhara embroidery design. A trompe-l’oeil montage decorates the 





mantel. The pair of covered jars are Song Dynasty Longchuan ware. 


ABOVE: In the dining room, a Venetian commode stands at the entrance 
to a small auxiliary room. The ornate chandelier is Dresden porcelain. 


farmhouse on this very site. Could 
the mulberry tree in the garden be 
the same one that sheltered him? 
Probably not. Even mulberries don’t 
live that long, but for those who pre- 
fer to measure the history of houses 
by the lives of men it is a harmlessly 
romantic notion. 

When that good chancellor’s for- 
tunes were flourishing, he built a 
grander house nearby. His first farm- 
house was demolished and a larger 
one built on the site in the seven- 
teenth century. That was enlarged 


and remodeled twice; first by the 
third earl of Lindsey, who gave it its 
name, and then by a German count 
who bought the house to shelter 
the Moravian Brethren, a small 
religious sect. With good eighteenth- 
century sensibility, he gave them no- 
ble surroundings for their simple life, 
and those are still there today—the 
staircase, the molding in the bed- 
room, the fireplaces set across corners 
in a way that seemed old-fashioned at 
the time but perhaps represented an 


continued on page 226 


RIGHT: The 18th-century four-poster and a Regency chaise longue in the. 
master bedroom stand on an Indo-Herat rug. The large painting depicts 
pet dogs of the Medici gaily decked in earrings, ribbons and bells. 
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Sculptural Strengths 


The B. Gerald Cantors in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BEBE WINKLER, ASID 
TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ABOVE: Rodin’s Adam, 1880 (right), and Georg Kolbe’s Assunta, 1921, dis- 
tinguish the entrance hall of the B. Gerald Cantors’ Park Avenue apart- 
ment. Stair carpeting, Edward Fields. Patterson, Flynn & Martin kilim. 


RIGHT: Bebe Winkler’s interiors complement the extensive Cantor art 
collection. On the living room “picture wall” hang works by (clockwise 
from upper left) Sisley, Henri Martin, E. O. Friesz, Utrillo, Kandinsky 
and Louis Valtat. At right, antique cloisonné bowls. Savonnerie rug, Stark. 
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IRIS AND B. GERALD CANTOR do not be- 
lieve that the life bicoastal need be 
schizophrenic. Allowing for local 
conditions, their Park Avenue apart- 
ment, as remodeled in consultation 
with Bebe Winkler, is much of a piece 
with their Beverly Hills house (Archi 
tectural Digest, March 1986). 

As in California, the dominant 
presence is Rodin. The Cantor collec- 
tion of the sculptor’s work, the larg- 
est and finest in private hands, is 
broad enough to populate not only 
their Beverly Hills house but also mu- 
seum-scale installations at Stanford 
University and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art—as well as the more 
intimate spaces of their New York 
residence. Indeed, when the Cantors 


first occupied the apartment they 
invoked the California spirit and 
opened up the congestion of entrance 
hall, stairwell and living room into a 
single fluid spatial passage in which 
two large pieces by Kolbe and Ro- 
din—together with a sinuous group- 
ing of smaller works by the same 
artists—have room enough to realize 
their visual potential. 

In the latest renovation, the princi- 
pal changes are matters of accent. The 


same firmness of eye and purpose 


that characterizes their collecting— 
Rodin and Kolbe, turn-of-the-century 
genre paintings, Oriental porcelain— 
has prevailed over any temptation 
they might have felt to surrender to 
the Anglo-Francophile taste in deco- 





ABOVE: Small bronzes by Rodin, Kolbe and Antoine Bourdelle fill a mir- 
rored sculpture wall. On the hall table: Three Dance Figures, 1911, by 
Rodin. The painting is Self-Portrait, 1913, by M. Nivoulies de Pierrefort. 


LEFT: The living room features Eve, circa 1910, by Roger de la Fresnaye, 
and 19th-century Chinese porcelains and Japanese bronzes. On pedes- 
tal, left, is Rodin’s The Thinker, 1880. Center, his Pas de Deux, circa 1910. 
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) ration. The Cantors like clean lines 
| and dislike jumble—preferences ad- 
| mirably served by a number of cus- 
| tom-made pieces designed by Bebe 
' Winkler. The effect is of large, clear 
_ volumes and shapes that provide a 
| firm-voiced obbligato to the stars of 
/ the show on wall and pedestal. 

To Manhattan eyes wearied by a 
profusion of patterns and fabrics and 
} varnished eighteenth-century deli- 
| cacy, the Cantor residence has a fresh, 

contemporary look. Fresh, too, is Iris 
Cantor’s appraisal of Manhattan life. 

“1 don’t want natural light in New 
York,” she says, gesturing at her bal- 
loon-shaded bedroom windows. She 
has hit on a couple of home truths 


OPPosiTE: The formal dining room is highlight- 
fed by Harold Knight’s A Village Wedding. 
Floral chair fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 
Carpeting from Edward Fields. Baccarat crystal. 


RIGHT: In the master bedroom, artworks in- 
clude Louis Valtat’s La Toilette, circa 1893; 
Georg Kolbe’s Small Pieta, 1929 (right); and 
Wlerick’s Teresa. Fabrics from Clarence House. 
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here—namely, that only a very few 
choice New York apartments have 
any kind of a view worth celebrating, 
and that New York life is at its most 
vivid after dark. Thus the Cantor din 

ing room seems constructed of reflec 

tions: the burnished patination of the 
Rodin bronzes that flank the win- 
dow; the interplay of candlelight, 
crystal and vermeil; the intricate 
painted surfaces of porcelain. 

Which is not to say that the apart- 
ment seems at all hermetically sealed. 
Upstairs and down, one space leads to 
another in a fine, free flow. Objects 
and clusters of objects as well as 
strong pieces of furniture are gener- 
ously separated; the airy nineteenth- 
century paintings of city and country 


continued on page 230 


LEFT: Emil Nolde’s Sunflowers, 1937, and Ro- 
din’s Large Right Hand of Pierre de Wiessant, 
1840-90, command an informal dining area 
in Mr. Cantor’s private office. Brueton table. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Visits 


Robert Wagner 


ARCHITECTURE BY CLIFF MAY 
TEXT BY JENNIFER ALLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


LEFT: As relaxed and debonair offscreen as he is on, Robert Wagner has 
settled comfortably with his family into the Los Angeles ranch house 
he had admired as a child. After Wagner bought the house three years 
ago, he asked its architect, Cliff May (left), to design new additions. 
BELOW: The carport, which connects the main residence to the stables, 
contains a water-buffalo skull, old farming tools and wagon wheels. 











COURTESY CLIFF MAY 


Cliff May’s 1939 design furthered his reputation as the father of the modern one-story ranch house. The new wings and separate buildings he agreed 
to do for Robert Wagner have almost doubled its original length, without interrupting what the actor calls “that long, low Cliff May look.” 


Wagner is particularly fond of the pigeon tower, mainly because it is Wagner, whois currently producing and developing television projects, 
a replica of one Cliff May had built at his own ranch house nearby. works in an Office that is separated from the main house by a walkway. 











ONE HALF-EXPECTS Robert Wagner to 
dress exclusively in cummerbund 
and French cuffs, following his debo- 
nair example on It Takes a Thief and 
Hart to Hart, two of the television se- 
ries that have made him one of the 
most enduring male stars of that 
medium. Instead, as he walks to the 
stables at his Los Angeles house, he 
Wears jeans, dungaree jacket and 
cowboy boots. The jeans, however, 
bear a freshly pressed crease, the 
boots gleam, and not a hair is out of 
place. Robert Wagner is elegant even 
at his most relaxed—dqualities that his 
fifteen-room ranch house shares. De- 
signed by architect Cliff May and 
built forty-eight years ago, the house 
seems, in its simple, clean good looks 
and easygoing feel, utterly contem- 
porary. And parts of it are—May 
himself has designed handsome new 
additions that blend effortlessly into 
his earlier ground-breaking work. 

After showing off a new foal in 
the barn and nuzzling its Arabian 
mother, Wagner—’R.J.” to friends— 
sits in his living room and talks about 
how he found his way to his house. 
In more ways than one, his passion 
for horses brought him there. He 
grew up in Los Angeles, only twenty 
minutes away from this house, and 
his father kept the family’s horses at 
stables across the street that have long 
since been replaced by a junior high 
school. Wagner rode on the trails that 
surrounded the stables, outings that 
gave him ample opportunity to see 
the area’s homes, many of them de- 
signed by May. “I remember saying 
that I’d love to live in this house,” he 
says. ‘“That’s a true story.” 

But Wagner grew up, got famous 
playing young leading men in the 
movies, married Natalie Wood in 
1957, got divorced from Wood, mar- 
ried and divorced again, and then, in 
1972, remarried Natalie Wood—and 
presumably forgot all about the 
ranch house in the quiet cul-de-sac. 
He lived in many beautiful houses in 
this country and abroad, and over the 
years he developed an intense, abid- 
ing interest in design, architecture 
and art. But in 1981, after Natalie 
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ABOVE: “I bought a lot of things before I was married, a lot with Natalie, a lot when we were 
remarried, and a lot in between,” says Wagner, who admits he never wanted a “decorated” look 
for his house. The living room contains part of the late Natalie Wood’s collection, including 
paintings by Gustave Courbet (above the mantel), Leon D. Pasternak and Thomas Kinkade (on 
the wall) and a Picasso ashtray and Giacometti bust (foreground). The sculpture by Ott Jones, on 
the table, and the bronze by John Boomer (mantel, center) were gifts from actress Jill St. John. 


7 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: On a 19th-century country pine table, one of a pair that 
were in Wagner’s dressing room at Universal Studios, is an inscribed 
photo of Cary Grant, an old friend and role model for Wagner. The 
painting by Pierre Bonnard was also part of Natalie Wood’s collection. 


opposite: Arranged on‘the grand piano in the music room are framed 
family photographs of Robert Wagner, Natalie Wood, and daughters 
Kate, Natasha and Courtney, who all live at home with Wagner. 
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ABOVE: The dining room is one of the few formal rooms in the house and is 
usually reserved for special occasions. Under a crystal chandelier, the table is 
covered with linen from Portugal and is set with china and 19th-century 
English silver. On the wall is a painting by French artist Jacques Dunoyer. 


Wood's death, Wagner found that he 
no longer had any desire to live in the 
Beverly Hills house he had shared 
with her and their three daughters. 
“It became very difficult for me to 
live in the same house,” he says. “It 
was really her house; Natalie had 
done it all. But I didn’t know whether 
to make a move after she had passed 
away. I wasn’t sure I should take 
something else of her away from the 
children.” (Kate, twenty-two, is Wag- 
ner’s daughter from his second mar- 


riage; Natasha, sixteen, is Wood’s 
daughter by her second marriage; 
and Courtney, twelve, is their only 
child together. All three girls live at 
home with Wagner.) Then about a 
year after the accident, Wagner, ac- 
tress Jill St. John and two of his 
daughters found themselves in front 
of the ranch house the actor had ad- 
mired as a child. As luck would have 
it, the house had a FOR SALE sign out 
front. The owners invited Wagner 
and company inside, whereupon 


RIGHT: Wagner’s office reflects his preference for western art. A print by 


Henry Fonda, given to Wagner by Fonda’s wife Shirlee, is above the fireplace. © 


On the desk, which belonged to Wagner’s father, is a 19th-century humidor. 
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BELOW: Remington plates in the tack room 
were a gift to the actor. The saddle at bottom 
left belonged to his father; at bottom right 
is the type used in the Australian outback 
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ABOVE: The Bronco Buster by Remington (on night table), a gift to Wagner’s daughter Courtney 
when she was born, and a mounted antique Indian necklace over the fireplace continue the 
western theme in the master bedroom. Shuttered doors lead to a private patio with a hammock. 
Geometric-patterned rug, pillows and bed linens are from the Ralph Lauren Home Collection. 


Courtney raced through the house, 
out into the courtyard, hopped on a 
swing and said, “Buy it, Daddy!” 

Daddy bought it, after several vis- 
its to the house, and then called Cliff 
May, who was still living and work- 
ing in Los Angeles. “I asked him if 
there was any chance he’d do some 
additions,” says Wagner. “He said, 
‘Why not?’ I was thrilled.” 

Small wonder. Cliff May virtually 
invented the modern ranch house— 
rather, it is he who adapted it from 
the haciendas of the last century, 
which in turn had been adapted from 
the old missions. May’s inspiration 
was to build one-story houses with 
many sliding doors and concrete slab 


floors that lay directly on the ground; 
people could go from indoors to out- 
doors without stepping down. May 
called this concept “ground contact.” 
The idea was to blur the distinction 
between inside and outside, to make 
patios and courtyards as much a part 
of the living space as any of the in- 
door rooms. Other May trademarks 
are skylights (some dramatically run- 
ning the length of a living room) and 
radiant heat—heating pipes built di- 
rectly into the concrete floor. His 
homes are successful, says May, ““be- 
cause they are built the way Califor- 
nians live.” 

May, who has always taken a keen 
interest in the practical aspects of his 





ABOVE: “We spend the summer in the garden,” says Wagner, who entertains small groups of BELOW: The stables, which include a foaling 
as F 8 j g 8 Y 8 
friends on the patio. May’s concept of “ground contact” was to make outdoor areas part of the stall, were built on cement slabs and can be 
F } P 8 
living space; virtually every room opens onto the outdoors. Wagner has planted the area with converted into living areas “if at some point 
& ) ) P 8 8 F 
geraniums, camellias, azaleas and other flowers. Eucalyptus trees shade the swimming pool. we decide not to keep horses,” says Wagner. 


homes (he championed such timesav- 
ing technologies as intercoms and 
walk-in freezers, both of which were 
included in the original design of this 
house), points out that the ranch 
house “is the only kind of house you 
can add on to without tearing any- 
thing down.” But the architect had a 
special reason for wanting to work 
with Wagner: It was the first house 
May and his family had lived in after 
they moved to Los Angeles from San 
Diego, and he and his wife raised 
their four daughters there. 

The additions were many, proba- 


bly doubling the original length of 
the ranch house. Cliff May designed 


continued on page 232. 
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A Serene Palette for the City 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN MONTOYA, ASID 
TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“| FEEL LIKE A guest—I come and go 
so easily. It’s as if I’ve shed all my 
responsibilities.” That’s what one of 
the residents says about the contem- 
porary interior Juan Montoya de- 
signed for her and her husband in an 
apartment building in Manhattan. 
The wife, who is active in charity 
work, observes that the atmosphere 
created by the pastel color scheme 
and soft furniture is so relaxing that 
“whenever I’m here, I feel like I’m on 
vacation in a luxury hotel.” 

The feeling of being soothed and 
pampered, of being lightly wrapped 
in a warm, pale cocoon, was just what 
the couple hoped Montoya would 
provide. The apartment they bought, 
though high in the sky and possessed 
of enthralling views of the East River, 
was not as comfortable or as simple to 
run as they wished. (The clients also 
have a large house on Long Island 
where they spend weekends.) 

Thus, while desiring a sleek and el- 
egant décor, they shied away from 
any elaborateness requiring an undue 
amount of maintenance. ‘We wanted 
open spaces without clutter or any- 
thing distracting, and we wanted ev- 
erything to work at the touch of a 
button,” the wife explains. 

Montoya simplified the original 
apartment by combining some rooms 
and eliminating walls that separated 
the public areas from each other. 
Now the living room, dining room, 
family room and terrace melt into 
one another, united by the prevailing 
color of salmon and enlivened by 
marble and granite speckled with 
pinks and grays. Says Montoya, “The 


Urbane and simplified living was the aim 
in a Manhattan apartment designed by Juan 
Montoya. In the master suite, the Boulle-style 
table, used as a desk, and Regency-style chair 
are set on a platform to take advantage of 
river views. Drapery fabric, Clarence House. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In the living room and elsewhere, warm tones help 
create a contemporary but relaxing atmosphere. Painting, Intermezzo, 


is by Francine Tint. A Joseph Stabilito painting is partially visible 


through a sliding screen that separates the space from a guest room. 
Tapered lacquer columns define the entrance hall. “I was concerned 
that lacquered surfaces would be hard and glaring,” says one of the 
owners, “but to my pleasant surprise they’re not.” Sofa fabric, Lee Jofa. 


idea of using one color throughout is 
to have the entire space read as one 
unit. But to keep the treatment alive, I 
tried to create an illusion of veils, of 
layers of things to look at, by adding 
black screens and accents of gray.” 

Montoya was selected to redo the 
residence after the couple inspected 
his renovations of several other apart- 
ments. They were impressed by cer- 
tain signature features yet felt he 
hadn’t repeated himself. They were 
also ready for a change. “Our place in 
the country is Old World—antiques, 
tapestries, needlepoint rugs,” she 
says. “In town we thought it was 
more appropriate to have a sophisti- 
cated Manhattan apartment.” 

Beyond the change in the look of 
their apartment, working with Mon- 
toya was a novel experience for the 
couple. In the past the husband had 
had little to do with makeovers of his 
residences, but because of his imme- 
diate enthusiasm for the design pro- 
posal, he became—somewhat to his 
astonishment—vitally involved. 

First Montoya interviewed the cli- 
ents extensively to learn how they 
lived. “Juan drew us out on all kinds 
of things, from whether I put on my 
makeup standing up or sitting down 
to how we entertain and where we 
like to watch TV,” she recalls. Her 
husband continues, “Then, after lis- 
tening to us, he drew up a render- 
ing of what he envisioned. When we 
saw what he’d done, it only took me 
ten minutes before I signed it. And 
ninety-five percent of what was in 
that rendering worked out and is 
here today. I was so interested,” the 
husband marvels, “that I knew I'd 
participate this time. I stopped by 
the place nearly every day. And I 
even went out on shopping trips. It 
Was a very exciting period for us.” 

For his part, Montoya notes, “The 


clients basically gave me a free hand. 
In the beginning they placed limita- 
tions on the construction, but as they 
became more involved and saw what 
was emerging, they decided those 
limits should be put aside. They al- 
lowed me to proceed with special de- 
tailing and materials.” 

The detailing still wins applause 





“T tried to create an illusion of veils, 
of layers of things, by adding black 
screens and accents of gray.” > 


with at the moment is a bronze bird 
by Fernando Botero. It’s perched on a 
pedestal, and visits don’t pass with- 
out the boy asking, “Grandma, can I | 
touch the little fat bird?” 
Montoya, like his clients, is pleased 
with the apartment’s livability in as- 
pects both large and smail. “I’m 
proud that all the details were ac- 


ABOVE: In the guest room, a stool from India in the shape of a two- 
headed horse is of hammered brass. Lacquer screens are by Montoya. 


from the residents. Drawers, closets 
and utility spaces are neatly camou- 
flaged behind walls or smoothly in- 
corporated into furniture. Objects can 
be stored away easily, a boon for the 
couple when their young grandson 
arrives. The item he’s most entranced 


counted for,” he says, “that every- 
thing runs like a Swiss watch and 
that the job was done to full satisfac- 
tion. I’m also glad it was finished as 
close as possible to the original plan, 
yet the results still gave the clients 
more than they expected.”0 


The use of just a few large objects creates “an almost Japanese sense of ‘ 
peace,” says the designer. opposite: Oriental accents in the master suite 
include a Japanese vase with iris motif and coromandel screen. Shell 
chair was created for Helena Rubinstein. Fabrics from Clarence House. 
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Architecture: 
Michael Graves 


TEXT BY CHARLES JENCKS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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Keystone House, a hillside New Jersey  resi- 
dence Michael Graves designed for Thomas 
Fae bates ate calelec) a pane kovavem ed (conte Meatere(o gai tale| 
~classical sources. ‘The front entrance, says the 
architect, appears'like a “gate, pulled forward 
and parted as if the kéystone were removed”. ’ 
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PERCHED ON a steep hillside in subur- 
ban New Jersey is an enigmatic house 
that somehow feels very familiar. 
Dominating the view with a giant 
doorway and two sets of piers, it 
seems like a shrunken version of the 
Villa d’Este in Tivoli, or equally like a 
twentieth-century translation of an 
Egyptian temple sending out its ter- 
races to the view and the setting sun. 

The Plocek House of Michael 
Graves is, like much of his best work, 
highly suggestive. It recalls a series of 
‘previous buildings and styles in 
much the way T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land recalled previous literature: in 
an oblique and abstract manner. The 
‘quotes, such as they are, exist as es- 
sential parts of a new composition 
and thus work effectively below the 
level of consciousness. This is what 
makes Graves such a master of con- 
temporary architecture and his build- 
ings so resonant and allusive. They 
always suggest more than they name; 








OPPOSITE: From the entrance hall, an axial pro- 
gression of spaces leads past the stair column 
to the living room. ABove: A grilled window 
opens the upper level of the entrance hall to 
the stair column and “dramatizes the quality 
of the stair as an object standing in the center 
of the house,” says Graves. BELOw: A stairway 
wraps around the outside of the stair column. 
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they use history and memory not ina 
nostalgic way but as communicative 
modes to enrich the experience of 
landscape, procession and ritual. 

In late 1977, when Graves first de- 
signed it, the residence was called the 
Keystone House after the classical ele- 
ment on the two main approaches. 
The front entrance door, oriented to 
the northern view of the Watchung 
Mountains, has the suggestion of a 
keystone in its flared piers. The more 
private entrance from the garage ter- 
race has two voided keystones, one in 
plan and the other cut out as a void 
above the side door. 

This motif, a favorite of Graves, 
functions in several ways. It repre- 
sents the shoulders of the body, ori- 
ents the visitor to the two main axes, 
and emphasizes transition, an act cel- 
ebrated in traditional architecture but 
suppressed in modern works that 
seek a continuous flow of space. 

Thomas and Ingrid Plocek heard 
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Lepr. Chairs by Hoffmann and Graves (fore 
ground) are arranged around the living 
room’s large-scale marble fireplace The mu- 
ral, Archaic Landscape, is by the ar¢ hitect. Bt 
Low: Michael Graves in his Princeton studio 


Graves’s lecture on the importance of 


walled cities and monumental gate- 
ways for defining a sense of place, 
and thus understood the significance 
of his very complex layout: the frag- 
mented classical forms disposed 
around a colonnade, like the ruins of 
the sacred way at Delphi. It must 
have taken considerable faith for 
them to proceed with the building in 
1980 after the contractor was initially 
perplexed by the scheme and critic 
Ada Louise Huxtable termed it an 
Egyptian mausoleum.” 
i) It’s true the house is massive. It is 
; i \\ iH] also hieratic like the temples and 
| \ : ) Hi Hy steles Graves has painted in his alle- 
Al | 8 pe gorical mural, Archaic Landscape, 
: H a || } over the fireplace. Indeed, the marble 
DS | | iI ie ae | _ fireplace itself, in veined and flaming 
= e j 1 i : me i rojo alicante, might be the inner sanc- 
: -_ Je Wee i Hii 4) — tuary door in Ramses II’s mortuary 
: cee || |i complex at Thebes. With two en- 
ll | gaged pilasters at either side and pairs 
Ao | i of symmetrically placed torcheres 
rors gett il i ii marching in step, it’s the ultimate 
a | Be celebration of the hearth, of family 
= stability and ritual. 
= Frank Lloyd Wright, the only 
: other American architect to make so 
= much of the hearth and dining table, 
is one of the many historical sources 
recalled in the building. Wright’s 
early houses emphasize the same 
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ABOVE: Mahogany-and-glass cabinets frame the doorways and provide transitions between the opposite: At the side entrance, “corner win- 
dining room, hall and sitting room beyond. Parquetry dining table by the architect; chairs are Bie- ‘ dows make a ‘gate’ to the house,” says Graves, 
dermeier. BELOW: Grid-patterned windows and a low, arched one open the house to a rear garden. “and splayed walls focus on the entrance.” 


symbolic centers of family life and, 
like the Plocek House, they also nes- 
tle into the brow of a hill, being both 
in and of the landscape. 

But here it is more Josef Hoff- 
mann’s Palais Stoclet in Brussels that 
is the inspiration, a building Graves ; 
visited while working on the interi- e 3 Pill . ret "Mt 

i Shite ; : A | t ——— = | ronal ty 
ors. Hoffmann’s ‘freestyle classi- ee Py f 7 Py; Pe Hn 
cism” can be found in much of the : 
furnishing and ornament, from the 
black and white tiles of the kitchen to 
the exterior window grids and the 
glazed cabinets that mark either end 
of the dining room. It’s both a new 
and old version of classicism, one that 





continued on page 234 
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Sleight of Hand 


Designer's Singular Studio in Los Angeles 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY MACHADO 
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TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


“When you have an open eye, things talk 
to you,” says Anthony Machado, who de- 
scribes the compelling effects he achieves in his 
Los Angeles studio as “environmental portrai- 
ture.” aBOveE: A shattered windshield becomes 
a mosaic coated with pearlized resins. opPo- 
siTE: On an altar table is a gilded eagle. The 
feather fan once belonged to Gloria Swanson. ' 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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TO LOCAL RESIDENTS intrigued by fads 
and fancies, Melrose Avenue in Los 
Angeles is the ultimate phantasma- 
goria of California style. Block after 
block, mile after mile, this is the 
place to see the latest in everything 
from paintings to hairstyles, in shop- 
windows or on the backs of youthful 
customers who crowd the sidewalks 
each weekend in a ritual of preening 
and purchasing. 

However, one of the street’s most 
elaborate shrines to fantasy is invisi- 
ble to casual passersby. It hides be- 
hind an anonymous door in the fea- 
tureless stucco building where 
designer/artist Anthony Machado 
works and lives. Just inside the door 
is a small, impersonal office that gives 
no hint of anything extraordinary. 
Another small doorway leads to the 
huge central room that celebrates 
Machado’s ongoing fascination with 
artifice and illusion. 

At first glance, it resembles the 
backstage of a rather disorganized 
provincial opera house, the kind of 
theater where road-show Toscas al- 
ternate with magic acts. Lacquered 
screens, mirrors and Oriental paint- 
ings lean against the walls. Manne- 
quins swathed in furs or draped in 
lace and satin stand around in expec- 
tant postures. Elaborately dressed 
dolls gesture from chairs loosely 
wrapped in yards of damask with 
jeweled brocade jackets fitted over the 
backs. The colors glow gemlike in the 
shadowy dimness, and the whole 
scene shimmers with the glitter of 
cut-glass perfume bottles, massive 
chunks of crystal and amethyst and 
Lucite columns holding candles. 

After a few moments it becomes 
apparent that this prodigality of ob- 
jects has not been arranged ran- 
domly. The room is actually a series 
of vignettes in which apparently 


opposite: Machado’s aim is to achieve “a bal- 
ahce between the density of objects and light- 
ness and fluidity.” The luminous quality of 
faceted quartz, a crystal sphere and Lucite 
candlesticks made by the designer contrasts 
with a polychrome Japanese monk figure, ame- 
thyst pig, painted wood warrior head and an- 
tique Spanish chest with ivory-inlaid drawers. 





ABOVE: “I’m constantly changing the setting,” says Machado. A Japanese 
robe (left) and Italian brocade enfold armchairs, while bits of other 
antique fabrics adorn mannequins. On the wall near Time Travel, a col- 
lage by Machado, are two smaller works by Stephanie Kirschen Cole. 


unrelated things have been grouped 
together to create effects that are 
both symbolic and aesthetic. 

The baby dolls, for instance. Ma- 
chado has wrapped their small pudgy 
bodies in bits and pieces of old 
Schiaparelli and Dior clothing. The 
effect is intentionally unsettling. 
Other mannequins are dressed in 
swatches of fur and fabric once 
owned by Gloria Swanson. Machado 
bought most of the clothes from the 
actress’s estate, feeling that her ward- 
robe should stay together as a symbol 
of “the personification of the Holly- 
wood glamour image.” A few feet 
away, an altarlike arrangement of 
crystals, spheres and obelisks was cre- 
ated to encourage meditation. 

But, one cannot help asking, is 
anyone really supposed to live like 


that? Machado gives reassurance. 
“This is not a lifestyle. What you see 
here are endless scenarios about what 
makes a gesture work. It’s all study- 
ing. You have to be able to look at 
things in a different way.” He adds: 
“I understand the grand gesture, and 
it all goes back to the movies.” 

The space serves as a glamorous 
and eccentric set. French fashion de- 
signer Thierry Mugler and interior 
designer Andrée Putman came to see 
it when they visited Los Angeles, and 
Madonna, Michael Jackson and Andy 
Warhol have also paid visits. Ma- 
chado uses it the same way fashion 
designers use their couture collec- 
tions: It is an opportunity to experi- 
ment with design in its purest sense, 
without worrying about the needs 


continued on page 236 
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LEFT: Clothing from Gloria Swanson’s estate is 
incorporated into a Machado collage, Mink 
Tip (far left), and a large bronze by Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck. Chair fabric, Boussac of France. 


ABOVE: Draped and shirred fabrics contrast 
with Machado’s ““bowling ball torcheére” (left) 
and urn of shattered glass and tire tread 
Black mantilla lace covers a column at rear. 


BELOW: A tile-and-fabric mosaic by the designer surrounds a small Jean Fautrier painting, 1937. 
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Traces of the Future’s Past 


Nicola Trussardi’s Palazzo in Bergamo 


TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 


“I simply wanted to bring out the best of what was there,” says Nicola Trussardi of his palazzo. opposite: The entrance hall is ornamented with 
Renaissance frescoes. INSET: A door knocker reproduces the symbol of Trussardi’s firm. BELoOw: An Arnaldo Pomodoro sculpture commands a niche. 
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CELEBRITIES HAVE REPLACED ARISTOCRATS at the top of society, 
and famous fashion designers are today’s grand dukes of 
taste. Their houses are often monuments to meteoric ca 
reers, and sometimes commemorations of styles that in- 
spired them. Nicola Trussardi’s palace in Bergamo, outside 
of Milan, is neither. It is, for all its being a venerable pa- 
lazzo, very nonmonumental, and as a design expression it 
recalls an intriguing sketch more than a studied statement. 

Since 1970 Nicola Trussardi has turned a family glove 
business into a leading house of design in Milan, encom- 
passing clothing, accessories, luggage, furniture and scent. 
Trussardi manufactures as well as creates; he is both entre- 
preneur and designer. Part tycoon, part artist, he has re- 
cently financed Milan’s vast new sports palace and given it 
his name: the Palatrussardi. 





How do you express such a life—the life of a person 


with that much forward motion—in a dwelling? And why 


ABOVE: Nicola Trussardi, head of the internationally known design firm 
in Milan. Lert: The 17th-century-style plasterwork, including a Baroque 
overmantel with cherubs, was added circa 1935. Déco-upholstered, Ve- 
netian-style furniture is juxtaposed with a Mies van der Rohe table. 


In this geometric composition, 
Trussardi set down—as if with the 
light, tentative hand of someone 
sketching—traces of his own life. 
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BELOW: The resident of the house is a fast-moving and well-traveled 
man who states: “I live projected into the future.” A trio of costumed 
mannequins stands in a groin-vaulted room highlighted by one of. 
Arnaldo Pomodoro’s untitled sculpted orbs from his Sphere series. 





ABOVE: An untitled sculpture by Andrea Cascella rests on a 
herringbone parquetry floor with decorative border. A pedi- 
ment with frieze and capitals embellishes the doorway. 














ABOVE: An array of lathe-turned marbles from Carrara lines 
a mantel. The fire surround is seventeenth century in style. 
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would an avowed futurist choose a house whose origins 
stretch back to the thirteenth century? 

What Trussardi found in his palazzo was a feeling of 
roots without entanglement, and the presence of excep- 
tional volumes, of relations of pure space that—like ab- 
stract art—are meaningful without reference to time. 

Trussardi brought into this environment painting and 
sculpture by friends, and some inherited furniture more 


interesting for its shape than its pedigree. What dominates 
the eye, though, are the vast, relatively empty rooms, 
which vary in dimension as they enclose two courtyards. 


In this geometric composition, Trussardi set down—as if 
with the light, tentative hand of someone sketching—trace: 
of his own life. Nothing precious, nothing to settle him 
there and fix his sensibility in clear definition 

Quality is central to all his aspirations, Trussardi main- 
tains. “I find internal equilibrium,” he says, “by remem- 
bering people who have put down stones to establish a 
quality of life that lasts over centuries.” 

The house in Bergamo’s old city—a hill covered with 
palaces—offered that comforting link without creating a 
restraining, curators tie. It had those noble, luxurious 

































































volumes, extraordinary marble floors and frescoes, but it 
had been changed and had changed hands over the centu- 
ries. There was no great legacy Trussardi and his family 
would violate by living the way they saw fit. 

A fountain in the garden, which is set on two terraces, 
bears the date 1262. Yet the palazzo is without any clearly 
established lineage. The first of its two courtyards is the 
core of a largely Renaissance construction. Around the sec- 
ond are wings built in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. During those two periods frescoes were painted on 
the ceilings of two important rooms—one now the dining 
room, the other the room that houses the grand staircase. 

Trussardi, who had lived for a long time in Milan, 
bought the palazzo near the foot of Bergamo’s hill to live in 
and to use for formal receptions. Bergamo offered the tran- 
quillity he and his wife, Maria Luisa, appreciated in com- 
parison to bustling Milan, and the house, some thirteen 
thousand square feet in size, offered space to play with— 
and also to leave alone. Trussardi hasn’t counted the rooms. 
“Seventy to eighty,” he says. “I love free, empty space.” 

When he bought the palazzo, Trussardi saved it from 
being subdivided into apartments by another buyer. At 
first he wasn’t sure how he would arrange it, but he finally 
did the interiors himself, aided by his wife. He says he was 
uncomfortable with the thought that a designer would im- 
pose a period style on the house. It is obvious, too, that he 
was fundamentally leery of giving it a coherent “look.” 

Trussardi moved in a few strong things to which he was 
attached: sculpture by contemporaries, such as his friend 
Arnaldo Pomodoro, and contemporary paintings, includ- 
ing a mural-size depiction of a mythic garden of love by 
another friend, Laura Panno. To these—for the sake of 
sentimental ties and for their appropriate lack of precious- 
ness—Trussardi added his inherited furniture, deliberately 
set out sparsely. The furniture had been covered with the 
brocade-patterned fabrics of its time. Trussardi stripped off 
the colors and covered the pieces in white, to make their 
presence even less weighty and to emphasize sheer form. 
The walls, Maria Luisa Trussardi points out, had been pan- 
eled with nineteenth-century fabrics. “I took them off. 
They looked decadent,” she says. “The white walls give 
more accent to the space. I like the air this house has—of 

.an American loft within Italian architecture.” 

_ Whatever was accomplished was done without viola- 
tion. Nicola Trussardi emphasizes the lightness of his 
traces. “I’m a man of fashion who keeps renewing his 
ideas,” he says. “For the moment I love the way this place 
looks. Maybe I'll change everything—who knows? What I 
don’t want to set up is a museum full of things.” 














opposite: The dining room is distinguished by a groin- 
vaulted ceiling frescoed in the quadratura style. The 
French mahogany buffet, set with Renaissance-style sil- 
ver basins, is complemented by 19th-century Queen 
Anne-style dining chairs and an Italian brass urn. 







“Only where there was nothing to preserve,” says Trussardi, “did I 
install my ideas.” With the help of architect Flavio Albanese, he trans- 
formed a large, empty storage space into a fully equipped gymnasium. 


“White is light,” Trussardi explains of his love for blank walls, as in 
the ground-floor space that encloses the expansive swimming pool. 
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Designed in 1956 by Michael Taylor, Thomas and Nan Kempner’s New 
York apartment reflects 30 years of elegant continuity. ABOve: In the 
drawing room, a coromandel screen, Aubusson rug and Ming porce- 
lains complement a Chippendale mirror and Georgian-style mantel. 


NAN KEMPNER is an extraordinary 
woman around New York City: ex- 
tra-chic, extra-generous, extra-ener- 
gized. And extra-peripatetic. On the 
one hand she is a marvelous host- 
ess—nobody in Manhattan better 
knows how to run a house or how to 
serve up good food without making a 
big fuss about it. On the other hand, 
she has devoted herself to raising mil- 
lions of dollars for various charities. 
In the last couple of years, however, 
she has cut back to only two (Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering and the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre) because, thanks to 
her eagle eye, Christie’s has taken her 
on as an international representative. 
Simply stated, this means introduc- 


ing the right people to the right 
furniture, paintings and books— 
“anything auctionable,” as she says. 
Nan Kempner probably does this 
rather brilliantly, for not only does 
she know everybody but she also 
knows a great deal about furniture, 
paintings and books. 

This fact is readily apparent in Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas L. Kempner’s Man- 
hattan apartment, which has bene- 
fited from a thirty-year evolution 
under the guidance of Michael Tay- 
lor, the gifted San Francisco designer 
who died last June. The Kempners 
bought their apartment in 1956 when 
Nan was pregnant with their third 
child. As she was having trouble with 


RIGHT: Signac’s Harbor, Antibes, 1903, commands a wall of the draw- . 
ing room. Parcel-gilt Queen Anne mirrors are paired with commodes. 
Taylor designed the corduroy-covered sofa and extended banquettes. 
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Thomas and Nan Kempner in New York 
Evolution of a Park Avenue Apartment 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR 
TEXT BY BROOKE HAYWARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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“Yl entertain at the drop of a hat,” says Nan Kempner. Chinese painted-silk panels and Export 
porcelain birds brighten the dining room. Chandelier is Anglo-Irish; chairs are 18th century. 


the pregnancy, her doctor sent her 
out to Palm Springs to take it easy. 
No chance of that. The first day at the 
pool she ran into Michael Taylor, 
whom she had known since child- 
hood in San Francisco. (Nan Kempner 
is a San Franciscan, born and bred.) 
She told him what was up. 


As she explains it, “He said, ‘Well, I 
want to do the apartment.’ So I said, 
‘What a good idea.’ And we sent for 
the floor plan and went up to San 
Francisco.” There in his office they 


laid out the apartment and picked the . 


materials without his ever having 
seen anything but the floor plan. 





At that time Taylor was established 
but not yet fashionable. The overscale 
wicker furniture with white canvas 


upholstery, the signature black slate ~ 
floors, the huge stone wheels used as. 


tables—none of those elements was 
in place yet. Kempner was quite fa- 
miliar with his work, since her mother 
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had hired him to complete the décor 
(begun by Frances Elkins) of a Gard- 
ner Dailey house she’d commis- 
sioned, a classic 1940s house on the 
corner of Broadway and Divisadero 
in San Francisco. 


That house was filled with splen- 
did handcrafted details: soaring 
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Le Paysage de Feu, 1935, by René Magritte is the focus of the red-laquered library. Picasso’s Na- 
ture Morte a l’Oiseau Mort, 1939, is at left. Arranged on the mantel are Tang funerary figures. 


twenty-foot ceilings with equally tall 
gold-leafed doors, black wood or flag- 
stone floors inlaid with brass, a spec- 
tacular hanging staircase. There were 
blackamoor tables, huge black basalt 
urns filled with pink and red carna- 
tions, and Adam chairs covered in 
dark red satin or black leather. Up- 


stairs the windows were swagged in 
dark red velvet, swags that fell to the 
floor and were gathered there in four- 
or five-foot folds. It must have been 
quite an act to follow. 

Says Nan Kempner, “Michael and 
I were both trained by the same per- 
son, essentially—my mother. She 





























was a woman of phenomenal taste. 
Michael always said the greatest in- 
fluence on his whole life was my 
mother. She had gray hair at eighteen 
and wore only four colors—red, 
black, gray and white. My mother’s 
life and my mother herself were very 
much of a stage set. And I think Iam 
exactly the opposite. I am a real reac- 
tion against my mother. I was never 
allowed to sit on a bed or put my feet 
up ona piece of furniture. Whereas in 
this house none of my treen boxes 
have any stems left because my chil- 
dren used to play ball with them. 
And Michael understood that. He un- 
derstood living. I wasn’t going to live 
the way my mother lived.” 

So in 1956, Taylor designed a series 
of deep, oversize banquettes that 
would range around the great space 
of the Kempners’ drawing room. 
These anticipated much of his later 
work and underscored his primary 
credo: Comfort first. The banquettes 
were inspired by a photograph he re- 
membered of a small elegant room 
the duchess of Windsor had done in 
Paris, and also by the designs of Syrie 
Maugham—" fat, padded, quilted so- 
fas that you could really sink into,” as 
Nan Kempner puts it. Laid out on the 
floor with string and then handmade, 
they were so enormous they had to 
be hoisted through the window. As a 
final daring touch, they were covered 
in pale beige narrow-wale corduroy, 
a definite departure from Park Ave- 
nue taste of the mid-fifties. 

“When my mother first looked at 
that room, she couldn't believe it,” 
says Nan Kempner. “It was a bit of 
a shock—cotton corduroy in what 
was supposed to be a salon? She said, 
‘It’s a bordello!’ ” 

The salon is in fact a beautiful 
room, well proportioned and filled 
with wonderful things. Against one 
wall is a magnificent twelve-panel 
coromandel screen bought just on the 
verge of being repriced out of reach. 
In their wanderings around the city, 
Nan Kempner and Michael Taylor, as 
if guided by magnets, stumbled onto 
a variety of treasures they picked up 


continued on page 238 
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ABOVE: “Michael and I were trained by the 
same person, essentially—my mother,” says 
Nan Kempner. “She was a woman of phe- 
nomenal taste.” The master bedroom is cov- 


ered in 18th-century chinoiserie wallpaper. 


opposite: Michael Taylor created the Chippen- 
dale-style twin canopy beds in the guest room 
after 18th-century examples. The chinoiserie 
wallpaper is from Nan Kempner’s mother’s 
house in San Francisco, also designed by Taylor. 


BELOW: A circa 1810 Russian chest and Victorian painted screen define the fabric-covered dressing 
room, designed by Chessy Rayner of Mac II. Oversize bamboo torcheéres are by Michael Taylor. 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND COVER: A meandering 
stream in the garden of Yves Saint Laurent 
and Pierre Bergé is bordered with primroses 
and hostas, left. Irises line the opposite bank. 


STANDING IN THE MIDST Of a classic rose 
garden at Chateau Gabriel, in Deau- 
ville, is a bloodstone fountain of the 
sort favored by the builders of palaces 
in eighteenth-century Russia. This 
sumptuous flourish is the “signature” 
of Yves Saint Laurent and Pierre 
Bergé, the chateau’s owners. 

“You can see some like it in Lenin- 
grad at the Hermitage,” notes Saint 
Laurent. “It may be slightly mad to 
leave it out-of-doors, but it is beauti- 
ful in this setting. As for the rose gar- 
den itself, I plan to alter the color 
scheme a little.” 

Off in the distance, a silvery sea 
touches the clouds; tiny sailboats 
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ABOVE: Time and nature have mellowed the 
crenellated gateway at the estate entrance. 
The sphinxes once guarded the Bois de Bou- 
logne residence of Edmond de Rothschild. 


whisk by in the blink of an eye; light 
shimmers. “I never tire of looking at 
all this,” the couturier observes. “It 
changes from hour to hour. I never 
dreamed I would come to love the 
country here so much.” And he adds, 
as a gardener passes carrying a bas- 
ketful of roses, “We've planted nearly 
three thousand roses of every vari- 
ety.” In the evening he will gather 
the cut blossoms into gigantic bou- 
quets or find a unique setting for a 
single rose. He composes his bou- 
quets as a painter would. “We have a 
large cutting garden, where I choose 
cosmos, delphiniums or poppies. 
And I’m crazy about the big dahlias 


, irises sweep down a slope. The bench is a craftsman’s copy of one at Monet’s garden at Giverny. 














in every shade of red; they’re so 
cheerful when you mix them.” 

Below the rose garden is an im- 
mense, gently sloping field where a 
brook, dotted with ducks and bor- 
dered by irises and primroses, winds 
between two ponds. “But this little 
stretch of ‘nature’ is a fake,” Pierre 
Bergé points out with asmile. “There’s 
a hydraulic system to supply some 
eighteen hundred cubic feet of water 
for a waterfall. Its continuous mur- 
mur and all those shifts in the terrain 
that look as though they’ve been here 
forever are the result of lengthy plan- 
ning. We moved over eighty-eight 
thousand cubic feet of earth, but it 
had to be done harmoniously. 

“We started out with what was left 
of an estate that had gradually be- 
come derelict. During the war a rail- 
way track was laid across the garden 
to serve a gun emplacement on the 
hill. By the time we came here, the 


RIGHT: The doorway of the walled garden con- 
veys an air of mystery. The large-leafed plant 
‘Just grew by itself,” says Pierre Bergé. Yel- 
low columbines brighten the foreground. 


BELOW: Pieris japonica variegata, left, and Japa- 
nese azalea are dramatic accents in the walled 
garden. Climbing roses and clematis drape 
the graceful pergola; the rose varieties include 
New Dawn, Wedding Day and Bobby James. 
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ABOVE: Vivid blooms of two rare azaleas, both Rhododendron ponticum, 
flame across a corner of the Japanese garden. The one at right, Satan, 
measures eight feet in height. Nearby, white potentilla lends cool con- 
trast. At left, a cluster of three weeping beeches grows almost as one tree. 


BELOW: A broad view of the walled garden reveals an astonishing variety 
of plants, including mounded drifts of Iberis sempervirens, right, lining 
the Burgundy stone walkway. In front, blossoms of giant alliums stand 
tall. Beds at the center of the garden are planted with 1,200 perennials. 


























garden was just a steep cow pasture.” 

Springwater now cascades over 
Normandy granite into one pond, 
from which it flows six hundred feet 
into the larger pond. Yves Saint Lau- 
rent says, “I adore the burst of color 
provided here by azaleas and hydran- 
geas. It’s an extraordinary spectacle.” 

Bergé, who dislikes the melan- 
choly feel of an unused space, turned 
the former tennis court into a walled 
enclave that looks like an old convent 
garden. On one side, a pergola sub- 
merged in clematis and climbing 
roses links two brick pavilions. Ma- 
donna lilies are deployed in rectangu- 
lar plots bordered by apple trees. 
Time has stopped at the gate of this 
lavender-drenched haven whose 
walls exclude all discord. 

Bergé is particularly fond of such 
pensive spaces. “In addition to the 
walled garden, I’m finishing a ‘secret’ 
garden of more modest dimensions, 
entirely enclosed by a seven-foot wall 
and paved with brick. There’s a lily 
pond in homage to Monet, a collec- 
tion of evergreen ferns, and giant alli- 
ums. All year round, big Florentine 
pots will contain sweet olive and box. 
In the summer we'll bring out plants 
from the orangery, such as angel’s 
trumpet and rose geranium. 

“T’ve been heavily inspired by En- 
glish landscapers, on both grand and 
intimate scales. I also very much 
want an herb garden,” Bergé adds. 

Another of Pierre Bergé’s visions, 
an “Impressionist” field, is simply an 
extension of the Impressionist paint- 
ing he knows so well. “We were ac- 
customed to the plant life in Morocco, 
so when we came here we had only 
rather vague notions of how to pro- 
ceed. But we do know what we like, 
and the things friends succeeded in 


continued on page 240 


An 18th-century-style bloodstone fountain is 
a focal point of the rose garden, which 
stretches in an infinity of blossoms, lawn and 
trees. In the foreground, a 200-foot perennial 
border is augmented in the spring by over a 
thousand tulip and narcissus bulbs. Rectan- 
gular beds of standard and bush roses are con- 
tained by low box hedges; a curved stone 
coping softens the geometric design. In the 
distance, the waters of the Bay of the Seine. 
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Brillig 
on the Wave 


Island Aerie of 
Nancy and Henry Luce II] 





TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEC MARSHALL 


On a windswept promontory of a small island off the Connecticut 
shore sits Brillig, the vacation house of Nancy and Henry Luce III 
(above). The residence, built in 1931, was extensively remodeled by 
Boston architect James Volney Righter, and Nancy Luce supervised the 
interior design. “When I first arrived here in 1975 I found the site 
quite barren, but now I find it beautiful and very rewarding,” she says. 


ON A CLEAR DAY YOU CAN see three states: New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Even on a not so clear day, 
you can see two. On a fogbound day you're lucky if you 
can see your wristwatch. 

Henry Luce III first sailed by the island as a boy of ten, 
on a chartered yacht—”sort of a small ocean liner,” he 
recalls—with his father, the founder of Time Inc., and his 


stepmother, Clare Boothe Luce. They were on their way — 


from Boston to Greenwich. He remembers someone remark- 


ing how socially closed the island’s summer colony consid- 


ered itself, and for the next thirty years he was “filled 
with foreboding” whenever its name was mentioned. 











Then, in 1968, he bought a house overlooking the east- 
ern approach to Long Island Sound. He named it ““Brillig” 
after Lewis Carroll’s poem “Jabberwocky’’—not because 
the island is infested with slithy toves and mome raths but 
because the name seemed just the right amalgam of bril- 
liance and fog that typifies the local climate. 

.When Mr. Luce’s wife, Nancy, first saw the house, she 
-Was not exactly overwhelmed by the majestic view. Indeed, 
as she describes her first impressions, a certain Bronté- 
esque note creeps in, with visions of barren heaths com- 
plete with howling storms. (Since she became mistress of 
the manor, it has been visited by three major hurricanes.) 


“Hank had planted forty kinds of heather,” she remem- 
bers. “I knew nothing about heather, but I diligently wa- 
tered and took care of them. Finally” —here Mrs. Luce rolls 
her eyes just slightly—“they bloomed. And they were all 
purple. Which I loathe.” 

Working with the landscape architect Michael V. Bart- 
lett of Bethesda, Maryland, she set about—perhaps even 
more diligently—correcting this excess of the color purple. 
Concentrating on the area around the swimming pool, 
they created a silver-and-white garden. “Really smash- 
ing,” she says with unconcealed pride at her coruscating 
array of artemisias, campanulas and lupines. “One of the 
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ABOVE: Nancy Luce calls the living room a place of “constantly changing 
atmosphere.” Chair fabric, Brunschwig & Fils; muted chintz from Karl 
Mann. BELOw: “I was determined to open up the east end of the house so 
that we could dine comfortably outdoors,” she says of the new deck. 
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BELOW: The ground-floor guest room features watercolors of Mepkin, 
the onetime Luce family plantation that is now an abbey. opposite: The 
pool area, once covered with purple heather, was relandscaped. “We 
now have a fairly respectable silver-and-white garden,” says Mrs. Luce. 
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gardeners said to me, ‘By rights, nothing should grow here.’ 
The wind blows from all four directions.” 

When Mr. Luce bought the house, he embarked on an 
extensive rebuilding, working with Boston architect James 
Volney Righter. Built in 1931, the house was by contempo- 
rary seashore standards rather dark, if not outright gloomy. 
It did not help that the dining room, for instance, was 
entirely painted in black lacquer, the tenebrous walls re- 
lieved only by niches lacquered in a livid shade of red. 
“Summery” was not the word that sprang instantly to mind. 
: Owner and architect shipped enough glass to the island 
to erect another Seagram Building. Walls were torn down 
and replaced with sliding glass panels; windows were en- 
larged or added. By the time they were finished the house 
was nearly twenty-five hundred square feet larger, double 
its original size, and flooded with sunlight and breezes. It 
does not require as many window cleaners as the Seagram 


_ Building, allegedly. 


Despite the extent of the remodeling, the house still has 
the same number of bedrooms (six), all of them pretty 
much in the same position as before. The difference is that 
they are now all rather larger, and have their own baths. 

Though it is quintessentially a summer house, the Luces 





kept it open year-round for ten years, spending Thanks- 
givings and the occasional New Year’s there. Now it is 
open from July to mid-September, and always crammed 
with guests and family. 

Every May at their residence in Oyster Bay, New York, 
Mrs. Luce starts to watch her vegetable and flower seed- 
lings closely. When they’ve reached four inches high she 
gives the signal, and she and her head gardener load them 
all onto two trucks. This movable green feast then pro- 
ceeds up Interstate 95 and onto the ferry. “It’s a serious 
operation,” she says, careful to point out that she under- 
takes a separate one in order to transport her jungle of 
indoor plants, mostly bamboo, from Oyster Bay to Brillig. 

Mrs. Luce attends not only to the outside but also to the 
great indoors. It was her own small company, Sarlu of 
New York, that undertook the recent decorating. The plan 
was to make the décor consonant with the house’s innate 
airiness and to incorporate artwork Mr. Luce collects. 

The front hall, for instance, is a showcase for two enor- 
mous multipaneled murals by Alfred Jensen and for a 
large canvas of the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlan- 
tic City, by Chaim Hendon. The latter painting, with its 


continued on page 242 
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An English Import 


for a Tudor Revival House in Maryland 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY P. BROWNE 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


ABOVE: British designer Anthony P. Browne, who is now based in Washington, D.C., strove to 
bring the “quality of English design and workmanship” to a Tudor Revival house in Maryland. 


LEFT: Browne lightened the traditional panel- 
ing and removed a wall to create more open 
space in Lawrence and Judith Burman’s living 
room. Over the mantel is a 19th-century En- 
glish hunting scene. On the shelves are gri- 
saille plates depicting French kings and queens. 


“IF THE SEA WERE a quarter of a mile 
away, that house could be in Corn- 
wall,” says the Anglo-Irish designer 
Anthony P. Browne of Lawrence and 
Judith Burman’s residence in the roll- 
ing country outside Baltimore. 

At first the remark seems extraor- 
dinary, for that lovely Maryland 
countryside is now suburbia, and 
from the Burman house other green- 
lawned residences are clearly visible. 
Built in the 1940s in the Tudor style, 
the house had been remodeled sev- 
eral times by the time the Burmans 
acquired it, yet still lacked distinction. 





RIGHT: In the mirror, an English horse paint- 
ing by H. Hall anda ship painting, both circa 
1850. Wallcovering from Brunschwig & Fils. 





























“It was terribly dark and depressing,” 
recalls Browne, “‘but it somehow 
reminded me of Cornwall—those 
heavy stone-built manor houses with 
small, very deep windows.” 

The Burmans, a young, imagina- 
tive couple, had been living for four 
years in a rented house they heartily 
disliked. Judith Burman had read a 
newspaper story about an English de- 
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signer who had settled in Washing- 
ton, and she called him as soon as she 
and her husband found the house. 
There wasn’t a stick of furniture in it, 
but the Burmans wanted an English 
country look, so they decided to give 
Browne a free hand. 

The first changes were structural. 


A poky little entrance hall without a° 


window was eliminated, and light 


Flanking a 19th-century portrait in the up- 
stairs sitting room are circa 1840 English 
coach prints. Furnishings from Browne’s Lon- 
don workshop, including the sofa and chairs, 
“are made with down and horsehair and 
hardwood frames—things that last,” he says. 








On the slanted ceiling are caricatures by Spy 
and Ape from the British Vanity Fair. A Chip- 
pendale blind-fret games table and a 19th- 
century pedestal table with checkerboard top 
add to the clublike atmosphere. Draperies, 
sofa fabric and wallcovering, Clarence House. 


RIGHT: “We felt Anthony would produce a 
comfortable look with elegant touches,” says 
Lawrence Burman. In the master bedroom, 
French botanical engravings line a wall. 





was introduced by tearing down a 
wall. Now the balustraded staircase 
comes right into the living room, as is 
often done in the smaller English 
country houses. Windows were wid- 
ened. “I wanted it to be floral and 
sunny, bringing the garden into the 
house,” says the designer. He has 
achieved his aim. It is hard to believe 


continued on page 244 













































































WITHIN THE NATIONAL history of 
American painting, there are many 
subplots that have a particular city 
or region as their locale. We don’t ex- 
pect New York to look and feel like 
Los Angeles, and it’s no surprise that 
their art looks different too. In fact, 
the muse of a specific American place 
casts a shadow on many artists. Phila- 
delphia and its river left an indelible 
mark on the paintings of Thomas 
Eakins, and Georgia O'Keeffe is as 
unthinkable without New Mexico as 
Andrew Wyeth is without Maine. 
Viewed from this vantage point, 
Boston looms large as a city whose 
venerable history gives its art a 
special flavor. It was there, after all, 
that John Singleton Copley became 
America’s greatest Colonial portrait- 
ist, and his remote ancestral ghost 


opposite: Portrait of Thorn- 
ton Coolidge as Baby, 
Charles Hopkinson, circa 
1909. Oil on canvas; 31” x 
27”. Hopkinson, whose 
* first portrait commission 
was the poet e.e. cum- 
mings as a child, painted 
more than 800 portraits 
during his career —many 
of local Bostonians. Vose 
Galleries of Boston, Inc. 
RIGHT: Spring Landscape, 
John Joseph Enneking, 
circa 1900. Oil on canvas; 
22” x 34”. The prolific 
landscape artist Enneking 
imbues a countryside ren- 
dering with Impressionist 
colors, in contrast to the 
rich, dark tones used in 
his twilight forests. The 
Crane Collection, Boston. 


Art: 
The Boston School of Painters 


Traditional Themes in a Patrician Spirit 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


lives on today in the Boston square 
that bears his name; and it was there, 
too, that the American belief in 
an aristocracy of taste and education 
that could survive the centuries had 
the longest life. Even today, Boston is 
often imagined as a time-capsule soci- 
ety that, because of its deep pre-Revo- 
lutionary roots, can almost provide a 
mythic equivalent of the Treasure 
Houses of Britain, conjuring up a 
world of elegant breeding and inher- 
ited wealth stubbornly resistant to 
the onslaught of modern times. 

Such an image conforms closely to 
What is loosely referred to as the 
“Boston School,” a group of painters 
working from the 1870s well into our 
own century. As their locus, they had 
the art school of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, which, with a charac- 


teristic effort to perpetuate the city’s 
cultural and patriotic past, opened to 
the public on the centenary day of 
American Independence, July 4, 1876, 
four years before the Metropolitan 
Museum opened in New York. 
Against the welling tide of new 
immigrants and new industry, a cir- 
cle of Boston artists practiced and 
preached a cult of beauty and refine- 
ment that would keep their canvases 
unpolluted by the vulgar facts of ma- 
chinery and commerce or the shrill, 
avant-garde assaults of modernism. 
Their very names often evoked the 
triple-barreled, intimidating reso- 


nance of the Brahmin aristocracy— 
William McGregor Paxton, Lilla 
Cabot Perry, John Joseph Enneking, 
Edmund Charles Tarbell. And the 
presence of many women artists also 
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ensured that high standards of pro- 
priety would be maintained. 

Typically, these canvases make us 
feel that we have entered the world 
of a Henry James novel, in which 
nuances of vision and psychological 
drama reverberate in a soft-spoken 
milieu where family money and 
manners are taken for granted and an 
ambiance of immaculate aesthetic or- 
der would find any suggestions of the 
grit of modern reality an embarrass- 
ing intrusion. In the portraiture of 
the Boston School, dominated by the 
frequent visits and commissions of 
the cosmopolitan John Singer Sar- 
gent, we feel that the descendants of 
the Spanish and the British royal dy- 
nasties, as painted by a Velazquez or a 
Gainsborough, have been trans- 
planted to American soil. 

And when we are permitted to 
glimpse what goes on inside these 


stately homes, the spirit of Vermeer 
and the exquisite arts and crafts of 
Japan hover about the scenes of 


fashionably dressed young women 
involved in the leisurely rituals of ad- 
justing a new hat before a mirror, 
pouring tea, reading a letter, or drift- 
ing off into an untroubled reverie. 
Within these vignettes, all is of im- 
peccable taste and refinement, 
whether in the placement of an Ori- 
ental screen or vase, or in the discreet 
interior decoration that reflects the 
Whistlerian tradition of opposing 
with understatement the late-Vic- 
torian glut of the grossest nouveau- 
riche bric-a-brac. 

The most modest still lifes of the 
Boston School echo this taste, making 
us feel that the artists, before setting 
down to paint a pot of dahlias, must 
have taken a course in Japanese 
flower arrangement. And when these 
artists stepped out of doors, as they 
often did, they wore the blinders 


A Walk in the Garden, Edward Wilbur 
Dean Hamilton, circa 1900. Oil on can- 
vas; 18” x 22%”. The Boston School 
painters generally shied away from in- 
terpreting grand subjects, preferring 
instead to portray the commonplace 
scenes of their day-to-day surround- 
ings. Spanierman Gallery, New York. 
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T-Wharf Basin, Boston, Ar- 
thur Clifton Goodwin, 
circa 1904. Oil on canvas; 
29” x 36”. The New Hamp- 
shire-born painter and pas- 








telist, largely self-taught, 
began painting around 
1900 and soon settled in 
Boston, where he painted 
its streets and harbors for 
almost two decades before 
moving to New York. Ar- 
vest Galleries, Inc., Boston 


of an aesthete. Even when painting 


the wharves or the winter streets of 
Boston, they could mask such poten- 
tially glum realities by seeing them 
through elegant formulas applhed 
earlier to Venice or to Paris. And 


when they left Boston proper, it was 


usually in a French Impressionist 
arcadia of sunlit gardens that they 
found refuge from the ugly truths of 
the slums and factories around them. 

So strong was the Boston School’s 
fortress of gentility and quiet beauty 
that we realize with a jolt how out of 
sync it was with the facts of art and 
life elsewhere, especially as measured 
by New York time. There, already in 
1908, a group of energetic young 
painters called The Eight insisted on 
reckoning with the rowdy and vigor- 
ous truths of the new breed of low- 
down street people kept at bay by the 
Brahmin artists. And by early 1913, 
in the notorious Armory Show, the 
full force of European modernism, 
from Cézanne and Matisse to Picasso 
and Duchamp, was displayed to a 
wide audience that was alternately 
horrified and rejuvenated by this fe- 
rocious attack on tradition. Soon af- 
ter, in the spring of 1913, the show 
was brought to Boston by (of all ironi- 


cally named institutions for this role) 
the Copley Society and was seen in 
Copley Hall, where the unexpected 


politeness that greeted it amounted 
almost to willful indifference. 

One year later, the First World War 
would change the world forever, but 
the Boston School survived unruffled 























well into the 1920s. Today, in our 
own period of late-twentieth-century 
nostalgia for an irretrievable histori- 
cal past, the Boston School glows 
with a special poignancy, a Beacon 
Hill of painting that softly illumi- 
nates an endangered, perhaps extinct, 
American species. U1 


LEFT: The Pearl, Lilla Cabot 
Perry, circa 1920. Oilon can- 
vas; 35%" x 252”. A contri- 
butor to the Boston School 
tradition of female por- 
traiture, Lilla Perry also 
became an important con- 
duit for relaying Monet's 
Impressionism to the Bos- 
ton painters. Hirschl & 
Adler Galleries, New York. 
opposite: Dahlia Still Life, 
Marguerite Pearson, circa 
1928. Oil on canvas; 26” x 
22”. Floral still lifes, a 
mainstay for many Boston ~ 
School painters, stressed 
the flowers’ brightness . 
and fresh appearance over 
formal arrangement. Alfred 
J. Walker Fine Art, Boston. 
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By constantly refining existing techniques, inventing new procedures, and maintaining a cool- 
ness and precision under the most demanding conditions, Denton A. Cooley, M.D., has earned 
the approbation of his peers as the finest heart surgeon in the world. PRECEDING PAGES: Cool Acres, 
a 2,000-acre ranch near Houston, is where Cooley and his wife, Louise, go to “put the world in 
perspective,” he says. The couple often canoe on “Lake Louise” with Atticus, their springer 
spaniel, named after the attorney in To Kill a Mockingbird. Cooley, who describes himself as 
“deeply Texan,” designed the stained-glass state flag in the dormer window of the guesthouse. 
ABOVE: As a real estate investor, Cooley spends part of his time overseeing his business. “I never 
had a window in an office before. I’ve always been in a basement, or a cell like the one in the 
hospital,” says Cooley, who is never far from the operating room—this office looks onto the Texas 
Heart Institute. Lerr: A heart sculpture in front of the hospital is dedicated to Cocley’s parents. 


THE MOOD IN operating room number 
one at the Texas Heart Institute in 
Houston is at ease, if not at rest. Den- 


ery graceful movement of his hands 
accomplishes some purpose. 
“LBJ once said something,” he re- 

















ton A. Cooley, M.D., peers into the 
open heart of the day’s first patient 
and, in a soft voice, trades comments 
with his resident about the sixteenth 
hole at a local golf course. The sur- 
gery proceeds without haste. The 
speed for which Cooley is famous is 
all in the steady, rhythmic character 
of his work and in the conscious 
avoidance of superfluous motion. Ev- 


marks, about halfway through the 
operation. “He said, “Hard work and 
honesty are no substitute for experi- 
ence.’ ” There is no particular context 
for the remark. Maybe Cooley has 
been thinking about the five years his 
resident spent learning general sur-: 
gery before coming here to specialize: 
in the heart (‘“He’s about seventy-five 


now,’ Cooley remarks). Or, more 


} 











likely, he has simply been watching 
his own hands, which please him 
with their practiced skill. Cooley, 
who is himself only sixty-six, has 
more surgical experience in those 
hands than any other heart surgeon 
in the world. 

Despite having grown up in the 
common belief that merely touching 
the human heart was enough to stop 
it, Cooley has helped pioneer every 
important development of the open- 
heart era. As founder in 1962 of the 
Texas Heart Institute in St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Hospital, he has _ partici- 
pated in or supervised more than 
sixty thousand open-heart opera- 
tions. He has also somehow found time 
to write six textbooks and contribute 
chapters to twenty others; his articles, 
many of them announcing medical 


BELOW: Cooley, who worked on cars when he 
was young, compares early heart surgery to 
“changing a fan belt with the engine on.” He 
performs about eight open-heart operations a 
day, and uses his office to eat lunch alone at 
his desk, meet with patients or take naps. 
RIGHT: The light box in his office is mostly oc- 
cupied by photographs of friends and his 
eleven grandchildren, “but there’s space avail- 
able for a chest X-ray or two,” Cooley says. 
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TOP LEFT: The couple’s Houston house is set back on a quiet residential street, where three of their daughters also live. TOP RIGHT: “If I’ve gained three or 
four pounds, I'll fast. Fasting is good for your soul,” says Cooley, who plays tennis and golf regularly with his wife. ABOVE LEFT: “Over the years we’ve 
bought mostly Early American or pre-Victorian furniture,” says Cooley, who enjoys being surrounded by memorabilia. On the living room wall is a 
painting of his grandfather’s house in a Houston suburb, the Houston Heights, that he founded in the 1890s. “It was called the Heights because it’s 
twenty-three feet above the level of downtown Houston,” Cooley says. ABOVE RIGHT: His study is filled with numerous awards and trophies, inspi- 
rational poems and photographs from such prominent patients as President Giani Zail Singh of India, King Hussein of Jordan and Alexander Haig. 


Above all, Denton Cooley wants 
to secure the reputation of the Texas Heart 
Institute as the world leader in clinical 
surgery, research and education. 
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firsts, run to some thirteen volumes. 

Among, other accomplishments, 
Cooley has devised the first treat- 
ments for a variety of congenital 
heart defects in children, improvised 
the first removal of an aneurysm (an 
often-fatal weakening of the arterial 
wall, which other surgeons would 
not touch), performed the first suc- 
cessful human heart transplant in 
this country and implanted the first 
artificial heart in the world. The sur- 
gical instruments, valves, grafts and 
dressings—as well as techniques 
—that: other surgeons use often 
have his name on them. 

Beyond experience, though, what 
makes Cooley and his hands interest- 
ing is an underlying sense of style in 
an arena where concern with style 
might seem extraneous—even per- 
haps vaguely sacrilegious. He has 
been likened to Hemingway, and the 
comparison pleases Cooley, who sees 
himself as a man of action, one who 
has chosen conciseness and simplicity 
for his technique, and has aimed for 
grace under pressure. 

Cooley himself is a curious mix of 
modesty and ego. With a lot of his 
medical firsts, he says, “If I hadn’t 
done them, somebody else would 
have a couple of months later.” But 
he is also unabashedly determined to 
be the best and takes such ingenuous 
pleasure in his accomplishments that 
it is easy to like him for his success. 
Cooley is not above pointing out, 
midway through an aorta bypass, 
that the replacement part comes in a 
box labeled “Cooley Double Velour.” 

In truth, Denton Cooley has almost 
nothing to be modest about. His 
work has earned him honors from 
around the world, including this 
country’s highest civilian award, the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom. He 
has also made himself one of the 
wealthiest men in Texas, largely 
through shrewd real estate invest- 
ments. (He has a staff of eleven to 
supervise his business interests, in 
addition to the twenty people who 
work with him in his medical prac- 
tice.) He and his wife, Louise, have a 
house in Houston’s best neighbor- 


hood, and three of their daughters 
have houses on the same street. Their 
eleven grandchildren often join them 
at their two-thousand-acre ranch on 
the Brazos River. 

The Cooleys are the single largest 
contributors to St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Hospital and the Texas Heart Insti- 
tute, which Cooley regards as his 
life’s work. Houston itself has been 
the other object of their philanthro- 
pies, which do not always follow pre- 
dictable lines. They have been active 
on behalf of the city’s theater and bal- 
let companies, but they also built an 
animal hospital at the city zoo. 

The Cooleys have also endowed 
university professorships (his at the 
University of Texas, hers at William 
and Mary) and given a recreation 


tor, Alfred Blalock, when he skipped 
Blalock’s clinic one day to play tennis. 
Blalock, one of the great early heart 
surgeons, caught him and challenged 
him to a Ping-Pong match. Cooley 
was too competitive to throw the 
games, but their subsequent friend- 
ship taught him valuable lessons not 
just in surgery but in graciousness. 
Though Cooley’s loyalties—nota- 
bly to family and to Texas—are in- 
tense, his life is to a remarkable 
degree his work. He is at the office 
from 6:30 AM. till 8:30 p.m. five days a 
week, plus half of Saturday. Some 
nights he carries paperwork home to 
his study, where a quote from Long- 
fellow is displayed: “The heights by 
great men reached and kept/Were 
not obtained by sudden flight/But, 





As honorary chairman of last February’s annual Heart Ball, Denton Cooley was presented with 
an award for distinguished service by the Houston guild of the American Heart Association. 


center to Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, where Cooley had the good 
fortune to be in training just as heart 
surgery got off the ground. The cen- 
ter comes out of the Cooleys’ com- 
mon interest in sports. Louise Cooley 
often starts her day with a 6:30 A.M. 
exercise class, and they both play ten- 
nis and golf. He was a college basket- 
ball star, and at Johns Hopkins he 
sealed his relationship with his men- 


they, while their companions slept,/ 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
Louise Cooley says she is at ease 
with the demands of his work. Her 
father was a surgeon, and she was 
head nurse on the surgical floor at 
Johns Hopkins when she and Cooley 
met. She recalls a senior doctor there 
saying that Cooley was “one in a cen- 
tury”; it is a sustaining thought. She 
also recalls that when their daughters 






























































were growing up, Cooley never 
missed their recitals, school plays and 
other occasions. “He has an ability to 
change gears,” she says. “And he’s 
considerate.” Cooley himself recalls 
coming home after a full day’s work 
and practicing surgical exercises in- 
side a shoebox. “Tell me, Denton,” 
Blalock once inquired. “Can you still 
knot a suture inside a matchbox?” 
Cooley replied, “With either hand.” 
That combination of discipline and 
self-confidence has given his surgery 
an almost aesthetic refinement. Near 
the end of a mitral valve replacement, 
for example, he must knot a succes- 
sion of more than twenty sutures, 
which fan out from the heart like 
puppet strings. At each suture, the 
thumb and middle finger of Cooley’s 
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right hand perform a quick dance, 
the index finger guides the knot 
gently down, and the hand turns to 
the next suture as if to a new partner. 
Cooley works in an assembly-line 
fashion, letting younger surgeons, 
open and close and reserving the 
more delicate work for himself. He is 
unflappable, especially at what ought 
to be moments of high tension. Hav- 
ing watched some surgeons storm 
and shout, he has consciously chosen 
equanimity. Cooley’s style is partly a | 
product of necessity. Early life-sup- 
port equipment tended to damage 
blood cells, so a quick open-heart op- 
eration was generally better for the 
patient than a slow one. By choosing 


conciseness and suppressing emo- , 


tion, he made himself the quickest. In 


the early days it gratified his competi- | 
tive instincts to perform a mitral , 
valve replacement in fifteen minutes © 


when other surgeons needed an 
hour. Even now, his most satisfying - 
cases—apart from children—are 


Lert: At the ranch, the dining table in the 
guesthouse is set with bluebonnet-patterned 
plates, inspired by surrounding fields planted 
with the state flower. BELOW: A sweeping view 
down to the Brazos River forms the backdrop 
for the Cooleys’ own living room, which is 
furnished with a settle, a three-legged turned 
chair and an 18th-century spinning wheel. 
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those that other surgeons have re- 
fused as inoperable. 

Experience—the knowledge in his 
hands, and in his mind, of exactly 
where he is at the moment and where 
he must go from there—partly ex- 
plains Cooléy’s remarkable inven- 
tiveness and his ability to improvise. 
He has little regard for what others 
say cannot be done. Not long ago, 
having removed a faulty valve froma 
patient’s heart, he found that the sur- 
rounding tissue was too calcified to 
take the replacement. But the patient 
could not leave the table alive with- 
out it. Another surgeon might have 
set to work cleaning the calcified tis- 
sue and might well have destroyed 
the heart. Instead, Cooley took a piece 
of synthetic grafting material and 
sewed askirt onto the valve, then used 
this skirt to reach healthier tissue, 
where he stitched the whole assem- 


continued on page 246 


ABOVE: Three generations of the family gathered recently following the christening of grand- 
daughter Mary Fraley Plumb, seated on Cooley’s lap. Behind Denton and Louise Cooley are two 
of their daughters, Susan Cooley Plumb (left) and Mary Cooley Walker, with their children. 
BELOW: A vintage caboose on railroad tracks and a 75-year-old post office from the nearby village 
of Orchard were moved to the ranch and converted into playhouses for the Cooleys’ grandchil- 
dren. “I bought the caboose for $600 and had to pay $10,000 to have it moved here,” says Cooley. 

















ABOVE: A Jamaican cottage set high above 
Montego Bay is the winter retreat of Rose Ma- 
rie Bogley. Animal paintings by Mrs. Bogley 
add color to the loggia running the length of 
the house. RIGHT: Columns with metal palm- 
leaf capitals—‘‘creating a tropical Hansel-and- 
Gretel look,” says Mrs. Bogley—flank the front 
door, which bears an English brass knocker 


“IN THE 1950S Round Hill was the jet- 
set place in the world,” says Rose Ma- 
rie Bogley. “It’s not that anymore.” 
But if the jet set has moved on, the 
Jamaican retreat on Montego Bay’s 
western edge still thrives undimin- 
ished, a bastion of beauty and repose. 

The Bogley cottage looks out on the 
azure Caribbean from the middle 
level of a three-tiered hillside garden. 
One path leads upward through a 
lava rock garden to the vehicular en- 
trance; another curves down to a sev- 


enty-foot kidney-shaped swimming 


pool. The house and pool are entirely 
framed and bedecked by carefully 
tended tropical plants and bougain- 
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“1 didn’t want anything formal. It’s 
an island, after all—you should be casual.” 


villea, set amid limestone and lava. 

Rose Marie Bogley came to Round 
Hill for the first time in 1961, on her 
honeymoon. She returned in 1975 as 
a widow, and bought a cottage that 
was “totally overgrown.” She gives 
credit to her landscape architect, Paul 
Methuen, for restoring the one-and- 


a-half-acre garden to its present 
sophistication. As for the house, 
which also required major attention, 
she took personal command. “Even 
the woodwork had to be scraped and 
refinished. 
black,” she says. Her decorating plan 
called for restraint. “Other than my 


It had been painted 


Lert: A Spanish tin lantern hangs in the draw- 
ing room, which has one completely shut- 
tered side. Rastafarians created the handmade 
hemp rugs. Indian carved-wood elephant head 


BELOW: “Although the house is very informal 
in every respect, I like to set a beautiful ta- 
ble,” says Rose Marie Bogley. The dining pa- 
vilion, “a true gazebo,” is a separate building 
at the end of the loggia. Waterford crystal, 





own paintings of jungle animals, | 
didn’t use a lot of color. And I didn’t 
want anything formal. It’s an island, 
after all—you should be casual.” 

The entrance opens onto an or- 


ange-walled central hall leading to 


the rear of the cottage, which faces 
the ocean. There, a cobblestone loggia 
traverses the length of the house, con- 
necting everything. To one side is the 
master bedroom, dominated by a tall 
mahogany four-poster made locally 


to the owner's specifications. “Most 
of the furniture was handmade in Ja- 
maica, as were the rugs and fabrics. 
The best craftsmen are up in the 
mountains,” says Mrs. Bogley. Rasta- 
farians made the hemp rugs, and the 
fabrics, while loomed in Haiti, were 
hand-screened in Jamaica. 

At the far end of the house is a 
room that must rank among the 
Caribbean’s best private havens: the 
Bogley drawing room, more precisely 


an elongated open pavilion some 
fifty feet in length. Extending toward 
the sea from the rest of the house, it 
opens on three sides to welcome the 
ocean breezes and views 

The composition is balanced by the 
dining room, which—entirely de- 
tached from the house—is a true ga- 
zebo. There, juxtaposed with elements 
of island informality, are the house’s 
most formal touches: elegant china, 
crystal and other accessories, varied 




















opposite: The drawing room is punctuated 
with an English-style games table and pair of 
enameled pineapple-splat chairs handmade 
on the island. The room, which is open on 
three sides, is paneled in the native mahoe. 


regularly from a bountiful reserve. 

The walkway to the pool curves 
down through masses of blooming 
plants. When she first arrived, Rose 
Marie Bogley found her abilities as a 
muralist challenged by one wall of 
her poolside cabana. An earlier own- 
er had depicted a shark chasing a 
female swimmer. Mrs. Bogley shud- 
ders in recollection. She replaced the 
scene with her own animal creations, 
images of a peaceable kingdom. 

The owner spends two or three 
months at Round Hill each winter, 
savoring the total change from life at 
her Virginia home. “I sleep, read a 
book a day, paint for a couple of 
hours and swim,” she explains. “It 
isn’t a place for a lot of activity. The 
climate is enervating, but the Jamai- 
can ambiance is so marvelous. You 


RIGHT: “I have tried to use as many of the local 
crafts as possible,” says Rose Marie Bogley. 
Most hand-screened fabrics, rugs and furnish- 
ings, including the master bed, are Jamaican. 


just get into the island pace, which is 
very, very slow. 

“One thing I especially like is that 
the phones never work,” Rose Marie 
Bogley observes. “The lights and wa- 
ter are off half the time too. You learn 
to light a candle before you get in the 
tub. It’s quite romantic.” She is un- 
failingly cheerful about such short- 
comings, turning them to positives. 

“For cocktail parties I light about 
two hundred candles,” she says. 
“Guests from the States are asked to 
bring a bottle of Scotch, a bottle of 
what they drink, and a box of can- 
dles.” Power failures elsewhere can’t 
possibly be so enjoyable.0 


RIGHT: Coral, colorful hibiscus and bougain- 
villea fill the drawing room. The furnishings 
were kept simple in order not to detract from 
views of the luxuriant grounds and the bay. 
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COURTESY CALUMET FARM 


Horseman and artist Count Bernard de 
Claviére d’Hust gives artistic expression to a 
range of themes, among them his childhood 
love for horses and dogs, the first subjects 
he drew asa youth. opposite: Ansata Ibn Sudan, 
1986. Oil on canvas; 50” x 38”. A prized Egyp- 
tian Arabian stallion, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Forbis, is shown in traditional stance. 


The Art of 
Count Bernard de Claviere d’'Hust 


Contemporary Paintings of Horses 


TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD 


ABOVE: Royal Entrance and Her Foal by J. O 
Tobin, 1984. Oil on canvas; 38” x 45”. In one of 
many commissions extended to de Claviére by 
J. T. Lundy in 1984-86, Royal Entrance and 
Royal Fuss are depicted on the grounds of 
Calumet Farm, the Lexington, Kentucky Thor- 
oughbred breeding and racing facility re- 
nowned for its eight Kentucky Derby winners 
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“WE TALK ABOUT HORSES as though we 
knew them. But what is a horse? Ad- 
venture. Power. Escape. And what 
would human destiny have been 
without it? It has provided us with 
transport, been slaughtered in our 
wars. It is sport, entertainment, con- 
quest, friendship. Human beings 
don’t deserve the nobility of the 
horse. It’s part of the human uncon- 
scious: the unknown. It lives on the 
edge of our dreams.” 

Count Bernard de Claviere d’Hust 
is speaking. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one of the finest animaliers who 
ever lived, George Stubbs, was con- 
tent to be referred to as “Mr. Stubbs, 
the horse painter.” Today Count 
Bernard de Claviére wishes for no 
greater happiness than to be known 
simply as “de Claviere, the painter.” 

Childhood memories lead him 
back to the years of World War II. His 


“My art is not 
based on color but 


on luminosity and 
shadow. Elimination 
of the nonessential. 
Color is the last thing 
to think about. What I 
want is the spirit.” 


father, a fighter pilot, was killed at 
the age of twenty-nine. The little boy 
grew up with his mother and cousins 
at Chateau de Noailles, an uncle’s 
property in the Limousin region of 
France. Life was basic and luxurious 
at the same time. “The luxury was in 
the surroundings, but there was no 
waste,” says de Claviere. “Everything 
came from the earth. We kept candle 
ends, bits of string. Even the cooking 
oil was pressed from our own walnut 
harvest. No scrap of bread was ever 
thrown away.” 

All motorized vehicles had been 
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TESY MR. AND MRS. E 


requisitioned, so when he was six 
years old he would help drive a horse 
and cart to the nearest village. At the 
same age he decided to ride and, since 
adult permission was unlikely, en- 
listed the support of a playmate. “He 
led the cart horse under an apple tree, 
I clambered up into the branches, let 
go and dropped onto its extremely 
broad back. There was a bridle but no 
saddle. My friend linistered a 
brisk slap and we were off.” 

Later, when life returned to nor- 
mal after the war, Paris appeared 


RIGHT: Miss Frances Currey, 1979. Oil on can- 
vas; 45” x 38”. De Claviére paints his young 
subject astride her favorite pony, Gwyned Sil- 
ver Seal. BELOW: Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Vestey, 
Masters of the Puckeridge and Thurlow Hunt, 
and Eight Favorite Hounds, 1986. Oil on canvas; 
55” x 70”. The Vesteys are portrayed in tradi- 
tional hunting regalia on their Essex estate. 


opposite: Burmese and Smoky with Windsor Cas- 
tle in the Distance, 1984. Oil on canvas; 40” x 
30”. Commissioned by the French govern- 
ment as an Official gift to the queen of Eng- 
land, de Claviére’s painting was presented by 
President Francois Mitterrand to Queen Eliza- 
beth II on the occasion of a 1984 state visit. 
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terrible to a young man brought up 
in the best traditions of France to 
be intellectually and socially at ease, 
but who was by nature and choice a 
solitary idealist. The mondaine re- 
ceptions seemed claustrophobic, the 
aristocratic young ladies vapid in 
comparison with the “real” people 
he had known. He longed for the 
rhythms of the countryside. “When I 
want an opinion,” he says, “T still 
turn to the so-called unsophisticated: 
people who work with stone or wood 
or on the soil, who look deeply and 
speak sparingly.’ He sometimes 
builds his own cases to export his 
paintings, for the sheer joy of han- 
dling the timber, “the way I built tree 
huts when I was a boy.” 

He had developed into an excep- 
tional athlete, especially skilled at 
riding, shooting, swimming and 
hunting, in the tradition of his grand- 
father the count de Puysegur, who 
had one of the most famous hunts in 
France, sporting the colors white and 
magenta in honor of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Nevertheless, de Claviére felt 
drawn to the arts and for a brief pe- 


Andalusian Horse, 1981. Oil on canvas; 38” x 
45”. A spirited rendering—part of a series cap- 
turing different breeds in trotting poses— 
echoes the equines of Géricault, who also out- 
lined his horses against somber backgrounds. 


riod wanted to become a concert pia- 
nist. Realizing that he had made the 
decision too late to make up for lost 
time, he followed another family tra- 
dition and joined the army, serving 
in his grandfather’s old regiment. 

Animals, especially horses and 
dogs, remained a passion. For some 
years he bred English pointers. He 
rode daily, becoming a show jumper, 
three-day eventer and rider in dres- 
sage. “I knew animal anatomy quite 
well; I wanted to paint animals but I 
had to find a technique,” he says. “I 
went to an academy and fled, horri- 
fied. But a horse which meant a great 
deal to me died, and I persisted.” 

His first major commission was 
painting the Standardbred world 


continued on page 248 






























































Orientalist Opulence in Belgravia 
The London Residence of Princess Firyal of Jordan 





WHAT COULD EXEMPLIFY the eclectic, 
lush, fanciful currents of today’s taste 
better than an Italian designer’s get- 
ting together with a Jordanian prin- 
cess in London, to do an Oriental 
dream of a house whose chief glory is 
a Georgian stable turned into some- 
thing like an Indian watercolor? 

The designer, as one might expect, 
is Renzo Mongiardino, the world’s 
grand master of faux but not fraud, 
whom Princess Firyal of Jordan chose 
for his “loud and clear theatricality.” 

The house combines two early- to 
middle-nineteenth-century buildings 
united by a ramplike hall. The sec- 
ond, with high oeil-de-boeuf win- 
dows, had been the stable of the first 
house; it was turned into a ballroom 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY RENZO MONGIARDINO 
TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


fitted with two balconies “suitable for 
orchestras,” as Princess Firyal puts it. 
The unusual layout “had its secrets 
and its charm,” but before she came 
to Mongiardino, she felt the interiors 
had been “stripped of all mystique.” 
“You're a beautiful Oriental 


woman,” Mongiardino recalls having 
replied. ‘““Why not an Orientalist 
house? It’s right for England. It’s in 
the culture. It’s Brighton!” 

Princess Firyal already had a num- 


ABOVE: A tempietto graces the small garden of 
Princess Firyal of Jordan’s London house. op- 
posite: Antiques and Orientalist paintings fill 
the opulent interiors designed by Renzo Mon- 
giardino. The grand salon, with silk panels 


high on the walls—an effect inspired by an ~ 


18th-century Indian watercolor—holds a 
George III mirror and rock-crystal chandeliers. 


ber of Orientalist paintings, and 
Mongiardino advised her to acquire 
more. With the paintings as a binding 
element, Mongiardino began the 
project, immediately bringing to it 
his unusual combination of free 
imagination and tight organization— 
along with his renowned attention to 
hand-worked detail. 

“Hand workers,” Mongiardino 
flatly declares, “interest me more 
than high society.” A team of skilled 
artisans was dispatched from Italy to 
install hand-painted and_ -stenciled 
fabrics and to apply every detail, ~ 
down to the little faux-marbre wall 
lamps Mongiardino designed and 
had made for a corner of the hall. 

None of this happened, though, 
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before Mongiardino had created and 
painted with his own hands a doll- 
house version of his fantasies. 


“When yousit down with Mongiar- 
dino,” the princess says, “you talk 
about something other than the 
project—the weather, art or anything 
out of his vast culture—and slowly 
his dream, the room, comes together.” 

“I’m not capable of working unless 
I feel the climate,” Mongiardino elab- 
orates. “In this case I took into account 
someone who loves to have people 
around her, someone around whom 
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you could build a festive mood.” 

The piéce de résistance, the grand 
salon, is festive in the way it recalls 
the setting for a ball or a masque. The 
inspiration, Mongiardino explains, 
was an eighteenth-century Indian 
watercolor. But typical of his legerde- 
main, there is nothing Indian in the 
room. The poetry of the salon, in 
which the feeling of entering another 
world is exaggerated by a descending 
stairway, begins with the walls. 

They are composed of Orientalist 
paintings and hand-printed silk pan- 


Richly colored velvet, embroidered and appli- 
quéd, covers the walls of the dining room, 
highlighted by an 18th-century English fire- 
place with pietre dure insets and a collection 
of 18th-century famille rose porcelain. A set 
of gilded wicker chairs adds bright accents. 


els of Mongiardino’s design. The bal- 
conies were removed, and behind the 
panels two little rooms were created, 


with false windows to match the real ° 


ones on the other walls of the salon. A 


fireplace was installed, as well as eigh- © 


teenth-century Italian marble obe- 
lisks, a pair of eighteenth-century 














The sitting room’s gilt-bronze fireplace, de- 
signed by Mongiardino, is flanked by a pair of 
circa 1685 English chairs. Paisley appliqué on 
silk velvet provides a backdrop for An Inter- 
cepted Correspondence, Cairo by J. F. Lewis. 
Bookcases are faux-tortoiseshell. Sofa, Mallet. 


French rock-crystal chandeliers and a 
George III gilt mirror. 

: Mongiardino’s spirit ranges all 
through the house. It is in the small 
salon off the “Indian” one, “a military 
tent,” as he calls it, where a luminous 
painting of Jerusalem stands out amid 
lush folds of silk. It’s there, too, in a 


Victorian water closet, hidden behind 
a mirror in the hall, where walls are 
covered in a fabric Mongiardino de- 
signed for Prince Stanislas Radziwill’s 
English country house thirty years 
ago, and which he bought back when 
the house was sold. 

In the intimate dining area, set in a 
bay window at the end of the formal 
dining room, which has green velvet 
appliquéd walls and gilded wicker 
chairs, the tent motif returns: “a con- 
struction within a construction,” as 
Mongiardino describes it. 
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“I never do an epoch,” he states. “I 
have a lot of respect for architecture 
and proportions but less for style. It’s 
a liberty the ancients took.” After all, 
he points out, Leon Battista Alberti, 
the pioneer of Renaissance architec- 
ture, mixed Greek and Roman ele- 
ments with Oriental. ‘““Modern,” 
Mongiardino adds, “has the effect of a 
‘project’ even when it’s finished.” 

Whereas for Mongiardino the 
greatest compliment paid his work is 
when people say, “It looks as though 
it’s always been there.” 0 
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“T never do an epoch. I have 
a lot of respect for architecture and 
proportions but less for style,” 
says Renzo Mongiardino. 


RIGHT: An early-19th-century de Dreux painting and faux-marbre wall 
lamps hang above a carved and gilded Louis XV-style console and an 
array of delft vases and cachepots. The lower wall is covered in 19th-cen- 
tury Chinese Export silk. BELOW: “The small salon was draped with bold 
striped silks to create a military tent,” says Mongiardino. An 1886 pan- 
oramic painting of Jerusalem appears “like a window” behind the sofa. 
A 19th-century bronze stands on the Louis XV-style lacquer side table. 














ENJOY A RARE PLEASURE 


Korbel Natural is a special champagne...rare and lovingly 
created. Each bottle carries a registration number 
on the back label to document its noble lineage 
from harvest to cuvée to the very bottle you pour. 


C 768532 


Enjoy one of our Registered Release 
Champagnes; Korbel Natural, Blanc 
de Blancs or Blanc de Noirs. Share 
one with someone special...very 
special! 





I |i In Charleston’ 
| exquisite Drayton 
Hi || Hall, Lyndhurst 
Directoire polished 

chintz based ona 

design in the Hudson 
River mansion, Lyndhurst. 





| The past 











>__ recaptured in the colors of today— 
== a perennial Schumacher forte. 













Preservationism—the knowledgeable and 
professional interest in maintaining the arti- 
facts of America’ historic past 
—is a relatively late-day 
phenomenon dating to 
the 18505 and Pamela 
Cunningham's de- 
termined efforts to 
“save” a rapidly de- 
teriorating Mount 
Vernon. However, in 
recent years it has 
become an ever-more 
important and accelerat- 
ing popular movement. 

In 1949, The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation was char- 
tered by Congress to encourage 
the public to participate in the 
preservation of Americas history 
and culture. (Nationwide there are 
currently a total of seventeen historic proper- 
ties owned by The Trust.) Schumacher’ Na- 
tional Trust Collection features a wide variety 
of decorative accessories all based on details 
garnered from over a dozen of the celebrated 
Trust properties. 

In the inviting library designed by C. Dudley 
Brown & Associates of Washington, D.C. 
(Brown has served as a design consultant for 
the Trust), the main star is the loveseat, its 
glazed Brittany Faence chintz patterned with 
flora and fauna borrowed from a platter in the 
Woodrow Wilson House Museum in Washing- 
ton; from there, too, are the Chinese Stne of the 
ottoman and the draperies and the Normandy 
Tea Chest wallcovering. The Fitzhugh Border 
comes froma mug at VirginiasS Woodlawn Plan- 
tation. Filoli Tapestry, on the pull-up chair and 
Casa Amesti, the table cover, both derive from 


| “We kept house, the Past and I, 
| The Past and I; 
I tended while it hovered nigh, 
Leaving me never alone.” 
THOMAS HARDY 
There§ a very modern palette 
at work in the oak-panelled li- 
brary of the late nineteenth 
century Manhattan brownstone 
shown here. (The key clues to its 
modernity are the slightly off-center 
hues and the unexpected harmonies.) 
Yet all the elements—fabrics, wall- 
covering and carpet—have their design roots 
deep in the past and, more specifically, deep in 
a ;ast that has been carefully nurtured, pre- 
served and maintained. 


Fitzhugh Border from a mug 
in Virginia’ Woodlawn Plantation; 
Normandy Tea Chest wallcovering 
from the Woodrow Wilson House. 

































































Oversize platter, 
a gift to President Wilson 
from the people of 
Normandy, basis for 
loveseat fabric, 
photo, opposite. 


















period documents in the California mansions * 
after which they are named. 


The needlepoint rug features petit 
* point floral motifs surround- 
ing the medallion and | 
is a prime example of - 

Schumacher’ pains- 
taking collection of 
needlepoint from all 

over the world; a 

number of the exclu- 

sive designs are inter- 
preted from such Trust 
house museums as Clive- 
den in Philadelphia and Deca- 
tur House in Washington. 

Since its foundation almost a 
century ago, Schumacher® has 
specialized in the authentic repro- 
duction of historic and important 
fabrics and has led in the preserva- 
tion of valuable interiors. Decade after decade, 
architects, designers and decorators have 
counted on Schumachers artistry not only for 
authenticity but for an alert and knowing sensi- 
tivity vis-a-vis the most contemporary in color 
and hue. Today, yesterday, tomorrow—they 
are all essential parts of the continuing 
Schumacher design story. 


Schumacher’s Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a series. 
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Exciusive. Unique. Important. Unsurpassed quality, achieved through al inl 
a successful blending of original old-world Baas and award-winning 
contemporary design. 


allmilmo . .. fine European cabinetry. Fine Cabinetry 


tl 
| 
| For details, send $10 for our comprehensive literature package and the name - 


of your nearest allmilmo showroom. 


ii allmilm6 corporation 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 (201) 227-2502 
| allmilmé Canada, Ltd. 3600 Billings Court Suite 203 Burlington, Ontario, Canada H7N3N6 


© allmilm6 corporation 1987 


ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


Original Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 


Mills Dewey 
Double Slot Machine C. 1895 


Extraordinary Inlaid Desk 
and Chair by Levy Dhumer 
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7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 
(2 chairs not shown) 


and Marble Top Coffee Table 
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Extra Grade Wooton Patent 
Secretary 


| VICTORIAN WALNUT: 

} © Wooton Desks’ @ Parlour Sets 

+ © Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 

) @ Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
+ e Bookcases e Pool Tables 

| © Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 
» @54”"-72” Rolltop Desks 

e Dining Sets e File Cabinets 
/ ¢ Partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables 
_ © Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 


COUNTRY FRENCH: 

e Dining Sets e Bed Sets 

e Buffets e Writing Tables 

e Swivel Chairs ¢ Chairs 

e Bookcases e Vitrines 

e Armoires e Etched Windows 


Monumental American Walnut 
Eastlake Bookcase 
(13'2’ Long x 14’ High) 


72” Raised Panel Mahogany 
Rolltop with Full Interior 


9 pe. Oak Country French 


Dining Set 


Unusual Quality American 
Mahogany Display Cabinet 


ae 


Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern 


Cylinder Desk 


Louis XV Bombe’ 
China/Display Cabinet 


QUA 


NEW WAREHOUSE 
ADDRESS 


4851S. ALAMEDA STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 
(213) 627-2144 
SHOWROOM: 

8483 MELROSE AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90 069 


213) 658-6394 


Superior Quality Majorelle 
Writing Desk 


Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine 
by Emile Galle’ 


Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
(Great for Entertainment Center) 


Outstanding 3 pe. Inlaid 
Majorelle Bed Set 


Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
& Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


ART NOUVEAU: 
e Dining Sets 

e Desks 

e Parlour Sets 

e Vitrines 

ART DECO: 

e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
ENGLISH: 

e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 

e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Ceilings e Entryways 


e Tables 

e Bed Sets 

e Clocks/Statues 
e Buffets/Bars 


87 PG. REVISED SECOND EDITION 
1986 CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 



















































































The Best 
Place Io 
Experience 
Kyotos Oldest 
Traditions Is 
In Its Newest. 
Nr hou 


Introducing Westin’s Kyoto 
Prince Hotel. 





322 rooms, 7 restaurants &F lounges, and 
featuring traditional ryokan style service. 
PRR, i ES ES OS RL BEES 


It offers the most scenic and 
serene location of any hotel in 
the city. And it is mere minutes 
from many of the area’s most 
renowned temples, shrines and 
shops. For reservations call 
800-228-3000 or your travel con- 
sultant. For our free “How to 
Get Oriented in Japan” kit, write: 
Westin’s Prince Hotels of Japan, 
700 South Flower Street, Suite 
604, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 


Kyoto Takere-ga-ike PRINCE HOTEL 


Kyoto, Japan 





WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN. 











COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN 





Designer’s Residence on the Thames 
continued from page 116 


unpretentious life to the brethren. 

Financial difficulties intruded on 
this gentle life, and in 1774 Lindsey 
House was sold to speculators, who 
divided the interiors. But at least the 
house survived. 

Since then the biggest change has 
been the nineteenth-century addition 
of a bay window in the dining room, 
which does nothing at all for the fine 
eighteenth-century facade but does a 
great deal for John Stefanidis’ mag- 
nificent view up the Thames. 

Those large windows catch the 
sparkle of the river by day, the lights 
of the passing boats by night, the glit- 
ter at twilight. In spring the white 
blossoms of a cherry tree filter light 
as through a curtain of lace; in winter 
the dark waters reflect the grays of 
ancient pewter. 

Everyone is drawn to that view, 
even the designer’s dogs, Bundi and 
Hades, who perch on their own stool 
to watch the barges moored below 
like bright toys. For himself, John 
Stefanidis has built a wide window 
seat. It is a fine place to sit, to read, to 
have tea, to waste time endlessly en- 
joying the view. 

This is a dining room with a dou- 
ble life: splendid by night, when 


the round tables are set for dinner;, 


a comfortable sitting room by day, 
when those tables are heaped with 
books and folios. 

Inside the folios are photographs 
and sketches from the designer’s 
travels—a chair seen in an Istanbul 
café, fabric in a Florentine painting, 
a planter in an Italian painting. The 
pattern on a Bukhara embroidery 
becomes a stenciled wall pattern; a 
gallery seen in a Roman palazzo 
becomes an ornate cupboard. 

He sees beyond English shores, 
and quite rightly, for he is an interna- 
tional man. Born in Alexandria, he 
takes pleasure in claiming the 
sphinx as the earliest influence on 
him as a designer. He went to Oxford 
University, has lived in Greece and 
Italy and is now firmly at home in 
London. He has a great fondness for 
London. “Even the rain seems exotic 








Antonio Canova’s bust of Helen of Troy, cir- 
ca 1816, creates a mood of serenity in the en- 
trance hall. The window overlooks the garden. 


when you've grown up at the foot of 
the pyramids,” he says. 

There have been many famous 
residents of Lindsey House: the engi- 
neers Brunel, father and son; painter 
James McNeill Whistler; writer 
Hilaire Belloc; Irish critic and collec- 
tor Sir Hugh Lane. The latter added 
the marble floor and columns in the « 
hall, and oak paneling as a back- 
ground for his famous art collection. 
He commissioned Gertrude Jekyll 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens to design the. 
garden. Jekyll’s plan and Lutyens’s 
niches and colonnade are still there. 
The garden speaks of their famous 
partnership even today. 

John Stefanidis has replaced stone | 
sculptures with ivy that grows over’ 
metal armatures to form the figures 
of a pair of monkeys on pedestals. ‘ 
They are funny, they are appropriate, 
and they are in the tradition of the 
enormous affection that so many 
have felt for Lindsey House. 0 
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‘P.O. Box 6820, Piscataway, 
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Or call 1-800-821-7700 
(ext. 4023) for your local 
showroom. 
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MONTBLANC 
THE ART OF} Wy Ran G 


NOBLESSE 


The jewel of the Montblanc collection. Gold or silver plated surfaces 
with a diamond pin-stripe cut. Or Montblanc high-gloss 
lacquer in jet black, Bordeaux red or midnight blue. Classic nib of 
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SCULPTURAE STRENGTHS 





The B. Gerald Cantors in Manhattan 
continued from page 123 


life open the walls to vistas more se- 
rene and agreeable than the gray ca- 
cophony of the metropolis. 

This sort of counterpoint runs 
throughout the Cantor apartment. 
Interior design is, after all, a form of 
visual pacing; long, strong lines must 
at some point be gently interrupted 
lest the effect become relentless. The 
Cantors and their designer obviously 
share a preference for sculptural 
counterpoint as opposed to overlays 
of color and fabric. Here and there, 
however, muted old fabrics are 
shaped into pillows and employed as 
a pianist uses the pedal—to soften a! 
line, to provide a measure of rubato. 

The shape and social function of 
the living room, for example, require! 
a long sectional sofa, but its dominant | 
appearance is toned down by a com- 
bination of throw pillows and but? 
tery-ocher leather upholstery. In the 
corners of the room, strong Winkler 
pieces—contemporary lacquered ta- 
bles surmounted by mirrors with an ' 
Art Déco resonance—are harmonized 
by arrangements of sang-de-boeuf 
and cloisonné jars. Finally, two good 
Louis XVI-style gueridons and an 
armchair introduce a note of plain 
old-fashioned elegance—woodwinds 
to the strings and sounding brasses of 
the rest of the ensemble. 

In the last analysis, what gives the 
Cantor apartment its special quality is 
that sculpture is so obviously the pre- 
siding art form, the underlying aes- 
thetic. For one thing, sculpture is the 
only art that thrives as fully in artifi- 
cial light as in the light of day. It can 
be enjoyed from a distance or close 
up, as much for its patina as for its 
monumeritality. In a sense, then, Iris 
and B. Gerald Cantor’s East Coast res- 
idence is as dedicated to sculpture’s 
intimate aspect as their Beverly Hills 
house is to the obverse. 

In New York, where painting dom- ° 
inates, interior design tends to em- 
phasize pattern over shape, finish ‘ 
over dimensionality. In the Cantor 
apartment, an enthusiasm for sculp- 
tural values is in charge, most re- 
freshingly and effectively. 




















a dof bed is a workofard.. 


Styling, quality and old world craftsmanship have made Avery Boardman the leader in sofa 
beds for years, and no small wonder. From our sumptuous cushion fillings, 
down & feather and old fashioned spring covered with a wrap of down, to our superior 
quality innerspring mattresses, all in five sizes, designers worldwide have 
specified Avery Boardman products for their clients with pride and confidence. 
With East and West coast manufacturing facilities, Avery Boardman remains the leader for 
all your sofa and sofa bed needs ... from period styling to ultra contemporary. 
So enjoy your other works of art while using one of ours. 


Room setiing by Joseph Grusczak, ASID Photography by Peter Vitale 
AVERY BOARDMAN... 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue 
212-688-6611 213-659-1660 


Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-0600 

Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
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J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
























































Lucy belongs 
with you. 


The perfect valet. 


A very special price 


$9900 


he humor and elegant practi- 

cality of this Italian import 
lends a special personality to 
any bath, patio, pool, bed or 
dressing room. 

Sturdy, supremely easy to assem- 
ble. Eight colors: Green, Grey, 
Yellow, White, Pink, Red, Bone, 
Black. 


Call for Lucy 
1-800-263-7986 


New York State (716) 834-0584 


Bath Plus, P.O. Box 447, Lewiston, 
New York, 14092 





Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 
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Robert Wagner 
continued from page 131 


a self-sufficient guesthouse, an 
exercise/sauna house, an office— 
also separate from the main house— 
and a pigeon tower. The stables 
were remodeled and added on to, 
a bath/dressing area was added to 
Courtney’s room, a sitting room was 
added to Kate’s room, and the kitchen 
was remodeled. All of the additions 
were designed utterly in keeping 
with the original architecture; all the 
buildings stand at the same height so 
that they almost appear to be part of 
one smooth, flowing structure. “It’s 
the longest house I’ve ever built,” 


says, and there are few formal spaces 
in the house. Many of the floors are 
covered with warm dhurries; tables 
are covered with framed photo-, 
graphs of his daughters, his late wife, 
and Hollywood friends; fires burn in 
several of the house’s six fireplaces, 
including one in the master bedroom. + | 
(Wagner asked May to put in as} 
many fireplaces as possible when he | 
did his additions.) a 

“T never liked ‘decorated’ rooms. I. 
wanted to have a part in doing the 
house, and I wanted to do it in a way 
that I felt was open, comfortable,” 





“Everyone tries to put his own personality into a 
house. I tried to put Cliff May’s back in.” 





says May, who adds jokingly, “It may 
be the longest house ever built.” 

May was also able to add some fea- 
tures he hadn’t included when he 
first built the house. The guest and 
exercise houses, for example, both 
have skylights. (“You’re more men- 
tally at rest in natural light. It’s no fun 
to have to go indoors to exercise.”’) 
And Wagner insisted on restoring 


| some of the simplicity associated 


with the architect that had gotten lost 


| over the years. In a wing the previous 


owners had added, Wagner replaced 
the small, high windows with bigger, 
lower ones to recapture “that long, 
low Cliff May look.” He took out a 
chandelier in the living room and re- 
placed the mirrored fireplace in that 
room with a simple tile and adobe 
one. He painted the exteriors a color 
May blended himself called, appro- 
priately, “Cliff May white.” It has, 
says May, a slight bit of green in it to 
blend with the tint of the sycamore 
trees on the property. “Everyone tries 
to put his own personality into a 
house,” says Wagner. “I tried to put 
Cliff’s personality back in.” 

Modesty aside, Robert Wagner has 
stamped his own taste onto the house 
with assurance and style. “The one 
thing I can’t stand is formality,” he 





Wagner says, a way that would ac-| | 
commodate the busy, loose life of his 
family, which he describes as “kids 
wandering in from school, dogs and 
cats wandering around. ' 

“A lot of people helped me pull 
this together—the kids, Jill, my assis- 
tant Elizabeth,” he continues. But it is 
clear that the prevailing eye has been 
his own. He found the French tiles 
that cover the floors in the office and 
guesthouse; he collected many of the 
paintings and sculpture that form his 
eclectic assortment. “Edward G. Rob- 
inson said something to me once I’ve 
never forgotten. He said, “You know, 
R.J., I bought a Cézanne and it jf 
changed my whole life. I hung it © 
above the mantel, so I had to change 
the mantelpiece. I changed the man- 
telpiece, so I had to change the rugs. I 
changed the rugs, so I had to change 
the chairs.... ’ That’s happened to 
me too, and it keeps changing.” 

Robert Wagner’s admiration and 
affection for Cliff May are hearty and 
easy to see. As he and the architect _ 
tour the guesthouse, Wagner jokes~ 
that this is where “the two of us will 
retire when we're really old.” May re- * 
turns the compliment: “A house is no 
better than its client,” he says, “and 
R.J. is the best.”0 
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Would you have believed a door could 
make that much of an improvement? 

It can when you replace your old sliding 
= patio door with 

The Atrium Door. 

The all wood Atrium Door comes fully 

assembled, sized to fit most standard patio 

door openings. You can install it yourself. 

Or ask your dealer for the name of an 

authorized installer in your area. 

Energy efficiency, exceptional security and 
long lasting beauty make The Atrium Door 
the best choice. 

Call toll-free. Get the names of The Atrium Door 
dealers and authorized installers in your area who 
can help you make a big improvement in your home 
with the built-in quality of The Atrium Door. Call 
1-800-527-5249, in Texas call 214-634-9663. 





‘Improve it. 
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$100 Savings on 
The Ultimate Atrium Door! 


Now at participating dealers, you can buy 
The Ultimate Atrium Door, which normally 
sells for $799*, for only $699! 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| This is the most popular Atrium Door, pre- | 
| finished with PPG’s maintenance free Poly- | 
| cron exterior coating that’s warranteed fora | 

decade and featuring AFG’s Comfort E high 
| performance glass! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


But hurry, this $100 savings can only be 
offered for a limited time. 
*$799 is the National Average Retail Price at 


time of promotion for a 6/0 x 6/8 door 
not including wood grilles 


«tthe 
Atrium 
r. 


The Atrium Door: & Window Corporation + PO. Box 226957 « Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 
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Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. DA. 
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Available through your architect or interior designer 
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\ Viey did a Bolivian billionaire 
choose to build his ‘dream world’ 


in Manzanillo, Mexico? 


One visit to this magical setting will tell why. For this is an 
unequalled sun paradise—a place where each moment is a feast for 
the eye, soul and body. It is where lush palm covered hills slope 
gently to sandy beaches and calm bay waters. Where the air carries 


the scent of bougainvilleas and where 
meaning. 
The late Bolivian tin magnate, A 


time literally loses it’s 


ntenor Patino was a man of 


uncompromising tastes. He envisioned his ‘dream world’ as a private 
hideaway for himself and his many friends. Las Hadas was created 
with unprecedented attention to detail, and in 1974 a ‘Gala in White’ 
was attended by hundreds of guests from all over the world. In 1975 
a plan was unfolded to meet the demands of discriminating global 
guests. Recreational amenities were expanded and construction 


began on a complete, master-planned 
preserve the natural beauty. 


resort community that would 


Today, in addition to Hotel Las Hadas, there are villas and 
condominiums with golf, tennis and marina privileges included— 


available at far less than a kings ranso 


m. For your incomparable 


vacation, call toll free 1-800-231-2633 in U.S. & Hawaii, 
in Texas (713) 626-3904 or write for reservations 


and information: 


CAS HADAS RESORT 


3/D International Tower 


1900 West Loop South, Suite 1670 


Houston, TX 77027 
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Michael Graves 
continued from page 144 


has familiar symmetries and strange 
proportions, the usual cross-axes with 
unusual decoration and composition. 

It will not be to everyone’s taste, 
and Graves and the Ploceks are the 
first to agree that style should be a 
matter of choice between architect 
and client. At first the keystone motif 
was placed emphatically at the front 
entrance. Graves replaced it with the 
present void and relocated the shape 
in back, reconstituted as a separate 
studio. When that studio is finally 
built it will be the culminating point 
of the procession through the site— | 
an extraordinary sequence in color, ; | 
shape and associations. 1 | 

The entrance drive into the fore- | | 
court turns around a strong rusticated , | 
curved wall that suggests a ruined ° | 
battlement surmounted by a pergola; 
again, it’s only the suggestion of a- 
memory—a castle or old fort—be-— 
cause the dark terra-cotta colors, 
the streamlined banded base and the 
arched windows have never been , 
combined like this before. The drive 
leads to the side entrance, framed by 
two square picture windows extend- 
ing beyond the corner walls. In effect 
they are mannerist “eyes” derived 
from an Edwin Lutyens gatehouse, 
where little lantern windows articu- 
late the passage from public to pri- 
vate space. Graves changes their 
scale, as he does with virtually every 
other motif in this house, giving the 
image a haunting strangeness. 

For this side entrance, there is a 
symbolic gate and a door under the 
cutout shape of a column. Inside, a 
blue vestibule suddenly opens to the 
first great surprise of the house: a 
pink column of light-filled space. 
Thus the hints of the outside are ful- 
filled on the inside, the flared key- 
stone shapes and the voided spaces 
culminating in a “stair column” that . 
also evokes a sacred dome. It is an - 
extraordinary combination, at once 
a shrunken Pantheon and an en-. 
larged column. 

Graves, like other Postmodernists 
such as Robert Venturi, expands and 
contracts familiar motifs, and this 
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ARCHITECTURE | FREDERICK Pp VICTORIA 
— EONS ING! 


gives his work its distinctive flavor,a 
contradictory “big/smallness’” or 
“small/bigness,” depending on the 
particular view. Sometimes both scale : AS 20 
shifts are used together, as at the up- | (Qh Wine @enumnniny aaa’ mew” (“< : ae ’ 
per level of this stair, where the giant } YAP ee \ ie 

column of space is framed by small 

lamps shaped as columns, with the 

same flared capitals. 

From this central cross-axis, a se- 2 
quence of tightly layered incidents aoe ek ya 1g oe On Y sal = : 
leads to the large space of the living De . FaNS % b : { 
room and continues through con- Ee Wine) OH T el Fe ee YS, Be G See om. | ; 
trasting, intimate spaces to the kitchen. weet ; ft Na a ae ey 
An end focus is a jewel-like aedicula 
that frames the breakfast table like a 
little shrine. The sequence of spaces is 
dramatically heightened by strong 
contrasts in color and mood: The rich 
tones of delicately crafted Biedermeier 
fittings in the dining room are 
quickly contrasted with the cool stac- 
cato of black and white rectangular 
tiles in the kitchen. 

The density of ideas and associa- 
tions would be overwhelming were 
they not all pulled together by a strict 
formality. But this classical formality 
is not pompous or restricting, and the 
reason has to do with the way Graves 
reuses tradition. Instead of quoting 
sources directly, he draws and re- 
draws several different precedents 
continuously until they are synthe- 
sized and abstracted. 

The ability of an architect to invent 
such motifs, or new words in a famil- 
iar language, gives a resonance to his 
work that neither the traditionalist 
nor the modernist can attain, because 
it allows him to call up a wide range 
of memories and associations without 
falling into cliché. 

The Plocek House was Graves’s 
first synthesis of a style that has 
now become worldwide: Postmodern 
Classicism. As it matures, bringing 
back the full repertoire of expres- 
sion—polychromy, ornament and 
symbolism—architecture returns in a 
new way to its old relationship with 
the other arts. This house by Michael 
Graves is an important step in that. 
direction, both back to the past and 
into the future.O 
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Fine French and English Furniture 154 East 55 Street. 
—French, English, and Oriental Objets d’Art— > New York; N.Y. 10022 
Hand crafted, Facsimile Reproductions 212-755-2549. 
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\ Viey did a Bolivian billionaire 
choose to build his dream world’ 


in Manzanillo, Mexico? 


One visit to this magical setting will tell why. For this is an 
unequalled sun paradise—a place where each moment is a feast for 
the eye, soul and body. It is where lush palm covered hills slope 
gently to sandy beaches and calm bay waters. Where the air carries 
the scent of bougainvilleas and where time literally loses it’s 
meaning. 

The late Bolivian tin magnate, Antenor Patino was a man of 
uncompromising tastes. He envisioned his ‘dream world’ as a private 
hideaway for himself and his many friends. Las Hadas was created 
with unprecedented attention to detail, and in 1974 a ‘Gala in White’ 
was attended by hundreds of guests from all over the world. In 1975 
a plan was unfolded to meet the demands of discriminating global 
guests. Recreational amenities were expanded and construction 
began on a complete, master-planned resort community that would 
preserve the natural beauty. 

Today, in addition to Hotel Las Hadas, there are villas and 
condominiums with golf, tennis and marina privileges included— 
available at far less than a kings ransom. For your incomparable 

vacation, call toll free 1-800-231-2633 in U.S. & Hawaii, 
in Texas (713) 626-3904 or write for reservations 
and information: 


CAS HADAS RESORT 


3/D International Tower 
1900 West Loop South, Suite 1670 
Houston, TX 77027 
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Michael Graves 
continued from page 144 


has familiar symmetries and strange 
proportions, the usual cross-axes with 
unusual decoration and composition. 

It will not be to everyone’s taste, 
and Graves and the Ploceks are the 
first to agree that style should be a 
matter of choice between architect 
and client. At first the keystone motif 
was placed emphatically at the front 
entrance. Graves replaced it with the 
present void and relocated the shape 
in back, reconstituted as a separate 
studio. When that studio is finally 
built it will be the culminating point 
of the procession through the site— 


an extraordinary sequence in color, | | 


shape and associations. 


The entrance drive into the fore- | dram 


court turns around a strong rusticated \ | 
curved wall that suggests a ruined | 


battlement surmounted by a pergola; 
again, it’s only the suggestion of ar, 
memory—a castle or old fort—be- 
cause the dark terra-cotta colors, 
the streamlined banded base and the 
arched windows have never been 
combined like this before. The drive 
leads to the side entrance, framed by 
two square picture windows extend- 
ing beyond the corner walls. In effect 
they are mannerist “eyes” derived 
from an Edwin Lutyens gatehouse, 
where little lantern windows articu- 
late the passage from public to pri- 
vate space. Graves changes their 
scale, as he does with virtually every 
other motif in this house, giving the 
image a haunting strangeness. 

For this side entrance, there is a 
symbolic gate and a door under the 
cutout shape of a column. Inside, a 
blue vestibule suddenly opens to the 
first great surprise of the house: a 
pink column of light-filled space. 
Thus the hints of the outside are ful- 
filled on the inside, the flared key- 
stone shapes and the voided spaces 


culminating in a “stair column” that - 


also evokes a sacred dome. It is an - 
extraordinary combination, at once 
a shrunken Pantheon and an en- : 
larged column. 

Graves, like other Postmodernists 
such as Robert Venturi, expands and 
contracts familiar motifs, and this 
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gives his work its distinctive flavor, a 
contradictory “big/smallness’” or 
“small/bigness,” depending on the 
particular view. Sometimes both scale 4 i Ae 
shifts are used together, as at the up- | [RSM WABEeNGs  gPemmnyany aaa ia ig “i - - 
per level of this stair, where the giant 2 VAP a i i 
column of space is framed by small 
lamps shaped as columns, with the 
same flared capitals. 
From this central cross-axis, a se- oe ES Ye & ‘ iF Re ‘ 
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leads to the large space of the living | [iivme :% PSS" Dian 4 
room and continues through con- bes th, Fe Tree, ek < 3 ey, aoe ie \ ; 
trasting, intimate spaces to the kitchen. i BM % 
An end focus is a jewel-like aedicula 
that frames the breakfast table like a 
little shrine. The sequence of spaces is 
dramatically heightened by strong 
contrasts in color and mood: The rich 
tones of delicately crafted Biedermeier 
fittings in the dining room are 
quickly contrasted with the cool stac- 
cato of black and white rectangular 
tiles in the kitchen. 
The density of ideas and associa- 
tions would be overwhelming were 
they not all pulled together by a strict 
formality. But this classical formality 
is not pompous or restricting, and the 
reason has to do with the way Graves 
reuses tradition. Instead of quoting 
sources directly, he draws and re- 
draws several different precedents 
continuously until they are synthe- 
sized and abstracted. 
The ability of an architect to invent 
such motifs, or new words in a famil- 
iar language, gives a resonance to his 
work that neither the traditionalist 
nor the modernist can attain, because 
it allows him to call up a wide range 
of memories and associations without 
falling into cliché. 
The Plocek House was Graves’s 
first synthesis of a style that has 
now become worldwide: Postmodern 
Classicism. As it matures, bringing 
back the full repertoire of expres- 
sion—polychromy, ornament and 
symbolism—architecture returns in a 
new way to its old relationship with 
the other arts. This house by Michael 
Graves is an important step in that. 
direction, both back to the past and Member 
into the future.0 












Fine French and English Furniture 154 East ‘55 Street 
—French, English, and Oriental Objets d’Art— >. New York; N.Y..10022 
Hand crafted, Facsimile Reproductions 212-755-2549: 










































151 Gast 52th Meet 
Mew Yak, MN Y 10022 
Alaga 50518 


One of a set of 4 
Chandeliers of 
exceptional quality, 
Fvateto(mlaw shatcaC-bave Me: ba topL0) 
Height 6° x width 3' 


CHICAGO 
Holly Hunt Ltd 


DALLAS / HOUSTON 
John Edward Hughes 


DENVER 
Shears & Window 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Shears & Window 





“A GREAT WAY TO FIND A DECORATOR.” 


—Joan Hamburg, CBS-TV 


“Anyone who's ever wanted to hire a decorator but 
has been stymied by the problem of finding the right 
one might do well to start by calling Decorator 
Previews.” — New York Magazine 
“Finding the right decorator is as hard as finding the 
right doctor. To help, there’s Decorator Previews...” 
— House & Garden 


“Decorating matchmakers...helps clients zero in on 
their own taste.” — House Beautiful 
In New York, call 212-777-2966 or 516-484-7277. 

In Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, call 


1-800-367-4816. 
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Designer’s Singular Studio in Los Angeles 
continued from page 149 


of the mass market. Just as a new 
fashion collection at first startles the 
eye, then persuades it to change, the 
room challenges its visitors to recon- 
sider the way objects and materials 
can be combined and presented. 
Machado delights in using familiar 
materials in unexpected ways. A 
screen made of hundreds of Ping- 
Pong balls lets in a soft translucence. 
Bowling balls are stacked to form a 
standing lamp. A screen is made of 





“I break 
all the rules,” 


Anthony Machado says 


calmly. “I guess 
that means I’m 
a rebel.” 





ordinary ceramic tiles, a collage is as- 
sembled from bits of linoleum. Some- 
times he treats traditional materials to 
give them an eighties edge. Slabs of 
wood are acid-dyed in fluorescent 
colors; vinyl is printed with a marble- 
ized pattern. An antique chair is up- 
holstered in blue leather. “I break 
all the rules,” Machado says calmly. 
“T guess that means I’m a rebel.” 

Recently he’s been experimenting 
with automobile windshields. Flat- 
tened and shattered, then silvered, re- 
assembled and finally coated with 
pearlized resins, the windshield be- 
comes a glittering material as brilliant 
as medieval stained glass. 

New materials like this are part of 
Machado’s attempt to merge art and 
design, one of the reasons he moved 
to Los Angeles from a busy career as 
an interior designer in San Francisco 
seven years ago. “When I lived in San 


Francisco,” he says, “I aspired to the” | 


grand style. | was dressing up in a 


suit every day, but I was suffering as * 


an artist. There was a new kind of 
energy here that I wanted to be part 
of. Living in Los Angeles has allowed 
me a lot of stretch, creatively.” 0 











FROM AMERICA’S FINEST COLLECTIONS 
OF TRADITIONAL FURNITURE. 























For more than 75 years Hickory Chair has crafted America’s most extensive collection 
of traditional furniture. Included are many reproductions of fine antiques from the country’s most 
renowned museums and stately homes. Fach reflects standards of highest quality as exemplified by the 
elegant wing chair above. The original, c. 1720, is at historic Wilton Plantation on Virginia's 
James River. This chair is one of over 300 designs in the well-known James River 





Collection of furnishings for the living room, dining room and bedroom. 


HICKORY CHAIR’ 


SINCE 1911 





FOR A CATALOG ON THE COMPLETE JAMES RIVER COLLECTION, 
send $8 to Dept. HC-48, P.O. Box 2147, Hickory, NC 28603, a division of The Lane Company, Inc. 
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DION GIISING 
TIME IS TOO 
PRECIOUS 
TO WASTE. 








THOMAS AND NAN KEMPNER IN NEW YORK 





Evolution of a Park Avenue Apartment 
continued from page 170 


for a song, including two Queen 
Anne mirrors, the pair of commodes 
under them, and a washed-out mono- 
chromatic Aubusson so large they 
had to tuck it under at both ends. 
(This carpet, due to serious wear 
and tear, has only recently been re- 
placed by another Aubusson.) 

Over the mantel—a beautiful 
Georgian-style mantel and hearth—is 
the definitive Chippendale mirror, 
one she’d been looking for for fifteen 
years (these last two additions were 
found by antiquaire Norton Rosen- 
baum). After all, as Nan Kempner 
says, ‘“You want Chippendale when 
he’s out-Chippendaling himself. You 
want birds, you want the boatman 
with the pole, you want the flowers, 
the garlands. You want the whole 
works, and boy, did I get the whole 
works! I am so in love with that mir- 
ror. Well, of course then Michael was 
furious. Although he had to like it. 
Michael was very possessive of me 
and of anyone else he worked for. I 
suppose that doing a house in its en- 
tirety must be like giving birth. You 





ivory, which came from the music 
room of a friend of her grandmoth- 
er’s in San Francisco. On just about 


every surface perches a gleaming 


china bird, either Oriental Export or 
early Meissen, part of a collection 
started by her mother, and on the 
floor is a striking eighteenth-century 
French needlepoint rug. There is also 


the library, glistening with ninety- ' 


five layers of Ming red lacquer, pains- 
takingly applied by painters under 
Taylor’s relentless supervision. Nan 
Kempner obviously has a passion for 
antique chinoiserie wallpaper, be- 
cause the master bedroom and guest 


room are covered in batches of it— | 
the latter a lush coral, brought by Mi- } | 
chael Taylor from that famous house ' 


of her mother’s in San Francisco. 
And although Nan Kempner has 


inherited a few of her mother’s pen- , 
chants—a pair of blackamoor figures ° 


in the drawing room labor under gi- 
gantic pots of ferns—there is not a 
single swag, not a single drapery to 
be found anywhere. “Frankly, they 
remind me of shrouds hanging from 





Nan Kempner and Michael Taylor, 
as if guided by magnets, stumbled onto 
a variety of treasures. 





don’t want anybody else to have your 
child. You certainly don’t want any- 
body else to muck up what you’ve 
done. And if they find something 
you would have adored to find your- 
self, you're angry.” 

Of course there is more to the 
Kempner apartment than the draw- 
ing room. It is, first of all, a two-story 
apartment the size of a country 
house. Three children were raised 
in it, and in those days it was inhab- 
ited by ten people (the children, 
Mamzelle—oh, wait a minute— 
Nancy, Bernardo and Silvina and 


their daughter, Donzi, and Tommy ~ 


and me”). The dining room features 
eighteenth-century Chinese silk pan- 
els, handpainted on a background of 


windows,” she says. Taylor used shut- 
ters or bamboo blinds in every room. 

“T don’t know whether it’s because 
I’ma Leo,” says Nan Kempner, “but I 
must be one of the luckiest women 
who’s ever drawn breath. My entire 
life has always fallen into place like a 
jigsaw puzzle. And so has my house.” 

She continues, “It’s a marvelous 
apartment, but understandably it’s 
just like anything else when it gets 
old. Like me, from here on in, it’s 
maintenance, maintenance, mainte- 


nance. Whenever I suggest to Tommy’ 
that we get something sort of special’ 


on top of a building, something that 
we could glass in and that has a gar- 
den, he answers, ‘Uh-uh. When I 
leave this place it will be feet first.’ “0 
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You wouldn't know it to 
look at him. But he has an 


investment plan _ that’s 
working, even though he’s 
not. 


From Elm Street to Wall 
Street, “people: all over 
America are discovering 
that U.S. Savings Bonds 
have changed. 


When held for five years or 
more, Bonds pay competi- 
tive sates, like momey. 
market accounts. They’re 
also free from state and 
local income tax. Find out 
more, call anytime 

1-800-US-BONDS. 


Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate. 
A public service of this publication. 
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GARDENS 


Saint Laurent and Bergé at Deauville 
continued from page 178 


growing nearby inspired us. We also 
had a few bright ideas like breaking 
up the monotony of the lawn by 
just letting it go wild. We cut paths 
through it, have it mown once a year, 
and sow it broadcast with wildflow- 
ers. So instead of a conventional lawn 
we have a field of poppies and dai- 
sies. Nearer the house it’s bordered 
with lavender and rosebushes.” 

At intervals along the garden 
paths, half a dozen identical female 
figures carved in stone take their ease. 
“T wanted them all to be the same, so 
that I could meet the same young 
woman at various stages in her soli- 
tary wanderings,” Yves Saint Laurent 
explains. This particularly lyrical idea 
struck him when he saw the six stat- 
ues lined up for sale. 

The garden is maintained by the 
head gardener, Monsieur Jean, and 
three assistants. “Jean is wonderful,” 
the couturier says. ‘He keeps an eye 
on everything, and he’s turned the 
greenhouses into magical places. 
They are a delight to visit, full of mar- 
vels, so that each time I come to stay 
I can compose an entirely different 
décor.” Guests invited to help celebrate 
the New Year retain dazzling memo- 
ries of the profusion of flowers and 


exotic plants Saint Laurent assembled __ 


in the winter garden, a brilliant set- 
ting worthy of the films of Visconti. 

A hothouse shelters collections of 
remarkable plants that go into salons 
and guest rooms the rest of the year. 
“T love the warmth and humidity of 
big greenhouses,” Saint Laurent com- 
ments, “so for some time I’ve been 
thinking about building a swimming 
pool that would also be a winter gar- 
den. I detest traditional swimming- 
pool design, and to me, the light in 
greenhouses is especially poetic.” 

At the edge of the woods, the rid- 
ing path, redesigned and planted 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, has 
become known as La Promenade 
Saint Laurent. A border of shrubs and 


foxgloves wends its way to the house 


with studied casualness. But Yves 
Saint Laurent sometimes strolls into 
the undergrowth beyond, where each 





spring a carpet of ferns hosts thou- 
sands of narcissus mixed with hera- 
cleum and monkshood. a 

At the entrance to the house, guests | 
are met with an array of camellias, | 
clipped box and fragrant Magnolia | 
soulangeana. Nearby is a broad bank .} 
of acanthus, the glossy leaves and tall 
spires contrasting with the more deli- 
cate lavender. Against the east wall is | 
a botanical collection that includes 
Japanese maples and dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons. Here, in May, hundreds 
of tulips bloom. 

Bergé is always delighted to do the 
honors at the stables, where he; 
hitches a horse to one of four buggies : 
for a drive along the narrow road’ 
that drops to the sea between apple, 
orchards. Born in the seaport of La. 
Rochelle, he is naturally attuned to} 
Deauville’s climate and changing, 
skies. “I like the countryside here- 
abouts,” he says. “I like the things | | 
there are to do here, the things there 
are to eat.” He obviously relishes such ; | 
privileged moments as when the 
field of purple irises and the banks of 
hydrangeas bloom simultaneously. 
He puts it simply: “We try to be here 
in early June.” 

In the chateau farmyard, beneath a 
great pine, there is a thick carpet of 
ivy, and behind a fence near the 
kitchen garden, amid a stand of hol- 
lyhocks, a young doe waits to be pet- 
ted. As in other perfectly arranged 
places, it would undoubtedly be pos- 
sible here to shut the gates and live 
cut off from the outside world. But 
behind a hedge a helicopter waits to 
take guests back to another life. 

The work accomplished at Chateau 
Gabriel is-both extensive and exem- 
plary. Yves Saint Laurent and Pierre 
Bergé have very personal approaches 
to the adventure such a garden repre- 
sents. But what one contributes never . 
contradicts the spirit of what the - 
other brings. Both are stricken with 
that incurable, delightful and unre- - 
mitting malady—made up of long 
waits, occasional frustrations and 
pangs of guilt—which is called the 
love of gardens. 0 
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BRILLIG ON THE WAVE 








vibrant blues, violets and umbers and 
rainbow-streaked summer sky, an- 
nounces a festive, vacation atmo- 
sphere. The floors in the entrance hall 
have been done over in wide, hand- 
pegged oak to match the house’s orig- 
inal wood. 

Each of the five guest rooms has a 
sweeping view in at least two direc- 
tions and of at least one body of wa- 
ter. Clare Boothe Luce’s favorite room 
is on the ground floor and has a small 
terrace adjoining the central living 
room. The watercolors are of Mepkin, 
Mr. Luce’s father’s former plantation 
in South Carolina, which Henry R. 
Luce donated to the Trappist monks. 
It is now an abbey. All the materials 
in the room are light, the rug is cot- 
ton, and the quilt, as are all the rest in 
the house, is from the Helping Hands 
Quilt Shop in Berlin, Ohio, an Amish 
charity. Nancy Luce has spent a fair 
number of hours with the group’s 
Alma Muller, who oversees the beau- 


Island Aerie of Nancy and Henry Luce III 
continued from page 183 


tiful labors of the Amish and Menno- 
nite women. 

A second-floor guest room—the 
Blue Room—is the one Nancy Luce’s 
children fight over. “I don’t know 
why,” she muses. “All the rooms 
have equal views, but that’s the one 
everybody wants.” 

The most recent architectural addi- 
tion to the house is the dining deck. 
The island is not immune from occa- 
sional visitations by mosquitoes and 
flies; the deck was therefore entirely 
enclosed—even below—with remov- 
able mesh screening. The deck itself 
is redwood, the rest of the wood 
bleached cedar that harmonizes with 
the cedar shake roof. Though the 
house has an inside dining room, 





complete with a Time Inc.-style con- 
ference table that seats twelve, all 
lunches and dinners at Brillig are 
now served outside, even if the wind 
is blowing, which it tends to. The 
living room extends far enough to 


block the prevailing southwesterly. 
The heart of the house, and the 
room, not incidentally, with the most 
magnificent view, is the living room, 
added in 1984. It is from here that one 
can, by merely swiveling one’s hips, 
take in three states, the sunrise and 
sunset. The Luces’ friend Marietta 
Tree once wrote of this room that it! 
was “the only room I’ve ever seen 
that literally floats, over a lovely sed- 
scape.” The wood is the same honey- 
toned hand-pegged oak, the material 
a soft-hued waterdrop chintz—very 
easy to care for—and the carpet cot- 
ton, which stands up well to dripping ' 
seawater, chlorine, sandy feet, sea- : 
weed and mud, though the latter is 
not specifically encouraged. A single | 
gull of laminated wood hovers grace- 
fully over the scene, wearing just a 
faintly scavenging expression, as if ' 
hunting out an errant potato chip on 
the floor of this pleasant, breeze- 
swept aerie. 
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Now using beautiful fabrics for dec- 
orating isn’t confined to the inside 
of your house. Because there are 78 
patterns of Sunbrella canvas you 
can use outside. 

They range from richly colored 
solids to unexpected stripes. And far 
from just making perfect awnings, 
they lend themselves to the most 
imaginative treatments. Like patio 
covers. Privacy fences and screens. 
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100% breathable acrylic. As a result, 
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crack, peel, harden or rot. Or we'll 
replace it free. 

So use your best ideas outside by 
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Country Style in Maryland 
continued from page 187 


today, for instance, that the living 
room was ever drearily dark, for the 
walls, which were in very poor con+ 
dition, are now covered in a ravish- 
ing, blue fabric. 4 

Although the Burmans have sev- 
eral sitting rooms, they do not reserve — 
the living room for formal occa- 
sions—it is used often and wears a; 
pleasantly informal air. “The Bur-' 
mans really know how to live in ah 
English country house,” Browne ex- 
plains. “You know how we are in 
England—we don’t have special 
rooms we never use.” 

In order to find the right objects to ' 
fill the house, the Burmans and their 
designer scoured London together. ° 
Although at first the couple were un- | 
familiar with English art and an- ' 
tiques, they were eager, enthusiastic ° 
and extremely serious in their quest. | 
If they liked a painting, they re- 
searched the artist thoroughly, and 
did the same while hunting for furni- 
ture and porcelain. 

The Burmans’ taste is not conven- 
tional. While they are rightly proud 
of a superb Stubbs oil, recently ac- | 
quired, they also delight in a series of 
sixty caricatures that came from turn- 
of-the-century copies of Vanity Fair 
magazine. These decorate the slanted 
ceiling of the upstairs sitting room. 

The gardenlike effect that Browne 
sought comes in part from the En- 
glish chintzes used throughout. And 
every piece of upholstered furni- 
ture—down to the last ruffle in the 
master bedroom—was made in his 
workshop in London. In that ancient 
building, upholsterers have been 
plying their trade since the days of 
Henry VII. Everything was packed 
in containers, shipped over to Balti- 
more by air and installed by a British 
upholsterer. 

“Anthony has created what he - 
calls a look of shabby gentility,” Law- 
rence Burman says. “You can put 
your feet up anywhere, in the liv- * 
ing room or the den or the private 
sitting room. It’s a combination of his 
taste and ours, and it’s the most com- 
fortable house we know of.” 
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Denton A. Cooley, M.D. 


continued from page 201 


bly into place. The patient thrived. 

Driving out to his ranch on a Fri- 
day evening not long afterward, Coo- 
ley downplayed the incident. “The 
calcium was so hard, I had to plow 
around it somehow. It brings to mind 
something Abe Lincoln said. When 
he was plowing a field as a young 
boy and he came to a stump that was 
too big to move or too hard to chop, 
he just plowed around it. That’s part 
of my philosophy of life.” 

The ranch, called Cool Acres, is an 
hour or so outside Houston. En route, 
Cooley talks about his ambitions, 
financial and medical. Every few 
miles he points out an office building 
he owns, or an apartment complex 
(“It’s become an albatross”), or a par- 
cel of land he sold before Houston’s 
economy went bust. (“They’re proba- 
bly cursing me now, but I thought I 
had a pretty slim deal myself at the 
time.) He talks about his continued 
faith in Houston and about his own 
need to do more than weather the 
current storm. Hunkering down isn’t 
Cooley’s style. That afternoon he has 
asked his business manager to exam- 
ine a proposed purchase: “Just be- 
cause we’re hard-pressed doesn’t 
mean we should look the other way.” 

He says he has at least ten years of 
medical ambition left in him as well. 
Apart from certain surgical questions, 
he wants above all to secure the repu- 
tation of the Texas Heart Institute as 
the world leader in surgery, research 
and education: “I want to make it a 
household word in the treatment of 
heart disease.” 

The ranch, though, is where he 
and “Miz Cooley” (in private, they 
call each other “Darl”) go to forget all 
that. They started out with one hun- 
dred and forty-seven acres he saw ad- 
vertised. “I came up on that point 
there and looked out at the river and 
said, ‘I’ve got to have this place.’ I felt 
like Brigham Young putting his stick 
in the ground at Salt Lake.” 


When he tires of the view, Cooley 


indulges in the ancient Texas pastime 
of driving through the pastures to in- 
spect his holdings. Cooley’s sense of 


himself as a Texan runs deep. His 
grandfather came here in the 1890s, 
and the state is literally almost the 
closest thing to Cooley’s heart. On his 
chest he has a brand of the letters UT, 
He got it as part of an undergraduate 


initiation rite at the University of © 


Texas. (With characteristic coolness! 
and attention to detail, he looked, 


down at his singed flesh and re-) — 


marked that the fellow with the 
brand had neglected to cross the letter 
T. So they branded him again.) 
“There’s one of my funny-looking 
herds over there,” he says, indicating | 
a motley group of Angus, Brahman ! 


and other breeds. After a bit, he adds, 
“It’s not what a cow looks like, but . 


how hard it presses on the scale that } 
counts.” He points out a gas field | 
with his name on it and jokes about 
posing for a photograph as a big” 


Texas oilman. Last month, he says, 


the royalty check was $54. And when 


he tires of that, too, there are land 
parcels to buy and things to have 
built. So far, he has put up four 
houses on the ranch, one of them de- 


t 


voted largely to Ping-Pong and other ° 


games. He has collected a caboose, an 
old post office, a bandstand where the 
Andrews Sisters once performed, and 
an old cotton wagon for the grand- 
children to play on. 

When his own children were 
growing up, he reflects, this ranch 
was “the center of our family.” The 
children still gather there at Thanks- 
giving and during the Christmas 
holidays. Cooley likes to take the 
grandchildren fishing, in a pond he 
has also had built. He and his wife 
put in time on the tennis court. Some- 
times he¢goes bird hunting with 
friends. “The ranch,” he says, “puts 
the world in perspective. Nobody 
down here ever heard of the Texas 
Heart Institute, and they don’t care.” 


But listening to Denton Cooley, ” 


still enthusiastic at the end of a long. 
week, relentlessly ambitious at an age 
when most people have already re- 
tired, you get the feeling that some- 
day soon he’s going to figure out a 
way to change that.0 
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DE CLAVIERE 


Contemporary Paintings of Horses 
continued from page 215 


champion filly for Count Pierre de 
Montesson, president of the Société 


du Cheval Francais; one of his most’ 


memorable commissions was a por- 
trait of Burmese, Queen Elizabeth’s 
mount for her official birthday cere- 
mony of Trooping the Colour. The 
queen, then Princess Elizabeth, first 
rode at the parade with her father in 


1947. Every year since 1968, with 


very few exceptions, enthusiastic 
crowds watched her as she rode side- 
saddle up the Mall to the Horse 
Guards Parade mounted on her 
“charger,” mannerly Burmese—the 


only occasion when the queen ap- | | 
peared publicly on horseback. At the . 


end of 1986, Burmese, a gift from the 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police, | Bis 


won her well-deserved retirement at 
the age of twenty-four. She is the last 


horse Queen Elizabeth will ride to 


take the salute; henceforth the queen 
will attend by carriage. 

The de Claviére portrait, painted in 
1984, was commissioned by the French 
government. The queen personally 
explained what she hoped to see por- 
trayed, suggesting that one of the 
royal corgis could be included, with 
Windsor Castle in the background. 
Then, conversing with Bernard de 


, Claviére in the Royal Mews at Wind- 


sor Castle after a four-in-hand contest 
which had included Prince Philip, 
she glanced at Burmese and suddenly 
exclaimed: “That look in her eye. 
Now, could you catch that?” 

De Claviére has depicted Burmese 
in her late prime. She stands with 
quiet dignity in a sloping landscape 
while Smoky, the corgi, sits at her 
feet and Windsor Castle appears to 
float cloudlike in the distance. And 
the grand old mare has exactly that 
wholly wise, half-amused tilt to her 
eye that helped endear her to the 
queen and tens of thousands of en- 
thusiastic spectators. 


A de Claviére work already hung | 


in one of the royal residences, a gift 
from France at the time of the Prince 
of Wales’s marriage to Lady Diana. 
This is Alibar, painted after the 
horse’s death to commemorate yet 
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Contemporary Paintings of Horses 


another family friend. Bernard de 
Claviére’s frequent visits to the 
United States have also resulted in 
numerous commissions, including 
works for Keeneland Racetrack Asso- 
ciation and a series of portraits for 
Calumet Farm. 

His methods explain a great deal 
about his attitude to art. He starts 
with drawings. “Photographs, of 
course, then drawings, to get the pho- 
tographs out of my head, to bridge 
the gap from documentation to cre- 
ativity. Too many animal painters fall 
into the trap of photography,” he re- 
marks. “It has done harm. Art is not a 
reproduction of nature. I’ve passed 
the stage of just painting a particular 
horse or dog. I want to recreate each 
subject so that looking at the painting 
gives the shock of truth, the shock 
nature should provoke but so often 
doesn’t because we’re used to it, be- 
cause it is too broad for our vision. I 
tauten that truth by compressing it.” 

De Claviére horses ripple with in- 
tensity. The individual personality is 
there but so is the abstraction, the 
force and the mystery. Manes and 
tails are electric with life; hooves bor- 
row strength from the ground; blacks 
are polished anthracite, whites flicker 
with a moonbeam sheen. “My paint- 
ing is not based on color but on lumi- 
nosity and shadow. Elimination of 
the nonessential. Color is the last 
thing to think about. What I want is 
horse—the spirit. The force of silence. 
Its breath in an empty stall. Without 
romanticism and sentimentality, 
without false nostalgia.” 

More recently, Bernard de Claviére 
d’Hust has taken to painting por- 
traits of people; among them are Mar- 
tha Collins, governor of Kentucky, 
and her husband. 

“IT suppose my work is a personal 
search for the pourquoi of life,’ de 
Claviére says. “Art is the shortest 
road between life and the inexpress- 
ible. A horse is mysterious, but 
there’s nothing in this world more 
mysterious, more fraught with unam 
swerable questions than the human 
personality.” 
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Detail froma 
19th Century 
Stable Screen 
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I45E. 61St., NY, NY 10021 212-593-2788 
Japanese Screens, Lacquer, Furniture and Objets D’ Art 
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you like the picture, 
you ll love the book! 


DTD he Fern Group has been one of our 
most elegant cast iron furniture patterns for 
over acentury. Its contoured seats, intricate 
detail and heavy casting are hallmarks of 
Robinson quality. 

You'll find this pattern and many more in 
our new Garden Portfolio, a handsomely 
photographed color catalog of our collection, 
including fountains, urns and statuary. 

To order, send $3.00 with your name and 
address. 


PO. Drawer 1235 ¢ Robinson Road 
Alexander City, Alabama 35010 
(205) 329-8486 
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Introducing 80th at Madison 


A masterpiece in granite and limestone 





80th at Madison is designed for gracious condominium living in the world’s finest neighborhood. 
This contemporary residence offers tastefully appointed apartments with generous dimensions reserved 
only for a discerning few. And its proximity to three of the world’s most famous art museums — the 
Metropolitan, Guggenheim and Whitney — makes 80th at Madison truly a connoisseur’s delight. 


80th at Madison 


SHOWN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. For information call (212) 628-3600. 
Sponsor: ADCO-Madison Associates, 645 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022 CD *: 86-389 
The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor 


























SieMatic 


























Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 
It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 
See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 
SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 
and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 
or architect. 














DESIGN DIALOGUE: SALLY SIKKINGEEV WAS 


| New Directions in Style 
By Hunter Drohojowska 





“IT’S ALWAYS BEEN A SMALL PERCENTAGE Of people who have 
understood my work,” says Sally Sirkin Lewis. “When I 
was younger, if I tried to use the same fabric on two chairs, 
people thought I was either lazy or untalented. But as I’ve 
matured and gained confidence, I’ve found I’m no longer 
as concerned with other people’s opinions. I put my own 
viewpoint out there—which I think is a strength.” 

Even before Lewis opened her Los Angeles showroom 
of J. Robert Scott over fifteen years ago, she was known for, 
her distinctive, unmistakable style—sophisticated, luxuri- 
ous and thoroughly modern. She prided herself on never 
having used a brocade, on achieving a reductive elegance 
without color, relying instead on tones of ivory and honey. 
Lewis seemed the last person one would suspect of turning 
to gold and silver leaf, the patterns of brocade or leopard 
or the styles of seventeenth-century Italy. In her most 
recent line of furniture, however, she manages to incor- 
porate such traditional sources of decoration without sac- ~ 
rificing her trademark modernity. . 

The project began last fall when she moved her line of 
fabrics and the others she represents to a second J. Robert 
Scott showroom on Melrose Avenue, then found herself 
with room for more furniture in the original space. Her 
husband of twenty-two years, Bernard Lewis, who is the 
firm’s chief executive officer (the company is named after 
their sons), recommended that she try creating a more tra- 
ditional line of furniture. “Me?” said Lewis. “I don’t know 
how to think that way!” But the idea lingered, and soon 
she wondered if she couldn’t give a fresh twist to tradi- 
tional forms and materials. “I thought if I could make 
them more Baroque, more luxe, more my idea of what such 
things should look like, then it could be exciting.” 

A trip to Italy in 1985 inspired Lewis’s versions of 
oversize mirrors with hand-carved wooden frames, fauteuils 
with silver and gold leaf, and marble-topped consoles with 
metallic accents. With such dramatic pieces entering her 
vocabulary, she began to reevaluate her modern designs. 
She redefined many of them, often scaling them larger, 
making the cushions higher and the bases lower, “bring- 
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“The design of the showroom was created hand in hand with the de- 
sign of the collection,” says Sally Sirkin Lewis (above left) of the new 
and refurbished interiors housing the line of furnishings she creates for 
her firm, J. Robert Scott. Ler: “Strong yet restrained, sophisticated and 
still comfortable,” the new showroom and collection reflect the design- 
er’s own style. “I design ninety-nine percent of the furniture,” she says. 
Surrounding a glass table are her interpretations of the classic Louis - 
XVI fauteuil and English chesterfield sofa, covered in calfskin. Near the | 
silk-upholstered sofa are lamps and a gold-leaf mirror of her design. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








continued on page 258 
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Shown: Aluminum Armchair and Table 2 
thE WICKER WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, DENVER / KNEEDLER-FAUCHERE; CHICAGO / KARL MANN CHICAGO; 
TROY / NANCY MASON; PORTLAND / WAYNE MARTIN, INC; DALLAS, HOUSTON / WALTER LEE CULP ASSOC; . 
MIAMI, ATLANTA / JERRY PAIR & ASSOC; BOSTON / GEORGE AND FRANCES DAVISON; 
NEW YORK / JACK LENOR LARSEN; PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON / DUNCAN HUGGINS, LTD. 
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267 EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94103 TELEPHONE 415.626.6730; TELEX 330408 SEND $2 FOR facolke), BROCHURE 
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DECORATOR TEXTILES 
Fabrics for home and industry, 
for curtains, household linens, upholstery. 
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WALL COVERINGS 
Textiles, tapestry, paper, foils, tiles, 
wallboard, paneling. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS 
Carpets and rugs, linoleum, PVC, ceramic, 
terracotta, marble tiles. 





FINISHED PRODUCTS 

Household linens for bath, bed, kitchen and 
table, curtains and shades. 

Lighting fixtures, lampshades, mirrors, 
frames, occasional furniture ,objets d'art. 





INTERNATIONAL INTERIOR DECORATING 
INTERIOR DECORATING ITEMS 
Designs, projects, models, plans AND HOME TEXTILE SHOW 


JACOB K. JAVITS 











DECORATING SUPPLIES NEW YORK CONVENTION CENTER 
Hardware, equipment, tools. 
JUNE 28-30, 1987 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS AEIEL lh 
American and international magazines Organized and Managed by 
and other periodicals. AMERICAN EUROPEAN TRADE & EXHIBITION CENTER, CORP. 

Suite 906, 225 West 34th Street, New York, New York 10122 

Tel:212/563-5350, Telex 6973242 euroamf, Telefax:212/563-4867 
254 





seneath it all. Ultra IT BedSack. 


luxurious treat for body and eye, Ultra II BedSack” bedclothing delights 
e senses with comfort, elegance, convenience. Provides protection for all 
ur sides and top of mattress and boxspring. Superb fit for easy, beautiful 
‘dmaking. Fluffy no-thread quilting. Machine washable, no-iron. With 
atching PillowSack’ at fine linens departments. 


Pont TEFLON’ soil& stain repeller is used on many Perfect Fit products 


1987 Perfect Fit Industries, Monroe, NC. A Home Furnishings Enterprises company. MADEIN AMERICA 
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The issue is not affording the best. The issue is finding the best. | 


etropolitan Tower is open. Its lobby 
Micompleted, Its staff at your service. 
Those who are interested in living in the 
finest residential condominium in New 
York can now see for themselves why 
this magnificent building is surpassing 
even the highest expectations. 

The views are unrivalled anywhere 
in the city. Looking north over Central 
Park, you can see clear to Connecticut. 
Kast is Long Island Sound. South, the 
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glittering New York skyline. West, the 
foothills of the Appalachians. 

But more than the views are the best. 
The apartments have been designed and 
finished with the most painstaking 
attention to detail. 

Public areas also are perfectly 
executed. Both attended lobbies are 
beautifully lit. Rich with precious wood 
and polished marble. There are fresh 
flowers everywhere. 


Metropolitan Tower’s special features 
include a private dining club. Private - 
fitness club. A wine cellar. Communica- 
tions center. Parking garage with 
chauffeurs’ waiting room and an 
experienced and concerned staff that 
attends to every need. 

For those who demand the very best, 
Metropolitan Tower is the perfect home. 

One, two, and three bedroom apart- 
ments from $328,000 to $2,000,000. 


Actual photo taken from the penthouse at Metropolitan Tower. 
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146 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 
Builder/Developer: Harry Macklowe. Sponsor: Carven Associates. Marketing and Sales Consultant: M.J. Raynes, Inc. Offering by prospectus 


only. This offering is being made in NY State. We are pleased to announce that this offering plan has been declared effective. 
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Poltrona Frau USA 
Corp. 

14 East 60th street - 
New York 

New York 10022 

Tel. (212) 3083553 
Telex 662114 ISC USA 
for FRAU 

Fax (212) 7595215 


model “Vanity Fair”, design Archivio Frau. 
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POLTRONAFRAU 
THE BEST WAY TO ENJOY COMFORT. 


Casaform Showroom 
New York 10016 
(212) 685 4959 


Remark America, Inc. 


Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202) 488-4895 





Interna Designs, Ltd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
(312) 467-6076 - 800 


Modern Age 


Dallas, Texas 75207 
(214) 742-3003 


Domus International 
77046 Houston, Texas 
(713) 6236 484 


Luxe 
Miami, Florida 33137 
(305) 576-0001 


Poltrona Frau, 62029 Tolentino (Italy) 


Italdesign Center, Inc. 
Pacific Design Center 
Los Angeles, California 
90069 

(213) 659-6764 

























































DESIGN DIALOGUE: SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


New Directions in Style 


continued from page 252 





ing them into the idiom of the eighties,” she says. 


Throughout her successful career, Lewis has created fur- 
niture for specific interiors, maintaining that every ele- 
ment of a room must be in tune to achieve harmony. And 
because Lewis stresses unity and balance in interiors, the 
introduction of her Neoclassical furniture brought about 
a restructuring of the entire showroom—higher ceilings, 
more Palladian lines, even a new entrance. “It was like Mr. 
Blandings’ dream house,” she says. “Each change led to ten 
other changes. I remember calling the workers from Rome 
and saying, ‘Raise the ceiling another six inches.’ ” 

As a result, the voluptuous rolled-arm sofa with goose- 
down cushions—a signature piece, the first one Lewis de- 
signed for J. Robert Scott in 1972—now easily shares space 
with an adaptation of an eighteenth-century Italian chair 
wrapped in goatskin, and tapestry-covered pillows. 

There are risks involved when any designer well known 
for a particular style decides to change. Lewis doesn’t think 
her decision was brave so much as it was necessary. She 
wanted to keep growing, exploring fresh territory. “I have 
to design for myself first,” she says. “With my husband's 
encouragement, I did this showroom and furniture exactly 
the way I wanted it. We all go through revisions in our 
lives.” Within the framework of change, there remains her 
passionate attraction to fine natural materials. “I use only 
wood veneers, parchment, leather, silk and wool,” she says. 





Top LEFT: A Neoclassical chair “rescaled to grander proportions” com- 
plements a marble-topped console table. The black-leather ottoman is 
another Lewis design. Top: A leather modular sofa and open tub chair 
with goatskin-wrapped frame blend with a geometric table of steel and, 
glass and circa 1930 candlesticks by Hagenauer. The painting is by 
Agostino Bonalumi. Above: Lewis redesigned the original portion of the’ 
showroom. “The background is as important as the items within,” she 
says. “And I set out to refine and hone all of the original designs, which 
are basically timeless.” The sofa at far left was her first design for J. Robert 
Scott in 1972. Déco-inspired chairs, center, are of bleached walnut and silk. 





continued on page 262 
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Only with HARDEN can 
you be so creative! 
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One of 17 stages involved in producing the new edition from Audubon’s original plates for The Birds of America. 


The first opportunity to acquire prints direct 
from John James Audubon’s own plates since 1838. 


IF the Ornithology Department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
there is one room which is only open by 
special arrangement. 

It is called the Audubon Hall. 

Among the display of Audubon’s 
watercolors, prints, drawings, guns and 
buckskins, nothing is more treasured than 
the artist’s copper plates that hang on the 
walls. 

To mark Audubon’s bicentennial, the 
Museum has decided to issue a new edition 
of six prints struck from these original 
double-elephant sized plates, last used in 
the early 19th century. 


The first new edition 
since the 1830s. 


The six prints in the new edition are: the 
Wild Turkey, Male; the Female Turkey and 
Young; the Snowy Owl; the Mallard Duck; 
the Canada Goose; and the Great White 
Heron. 

Five years ago, the Museum began 
looking for a firm which retained the old 
19th century skills of copper plate printing 
and coloring. 

After a long search a firm was selected, 
Alecto Historical Editions of London. 


An edition which is closer to 
Audubon’s intentions. 


What may surprise many who appre- 
ciate Audubon’s work is that the artist, 
although delighted with the superb quality 
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of the original engravings, was terribly 
disappointed with the coloring of many of 
the prints. 

Indeed in one of Audubon’s letters, he 
writes to his printer Robert Havell; 

“These recent proofs are no more like 
my drawings than a chimney sweep is to your 
beautiful wife.” 

The Museum and Alecto therefore 
went back to Audubon’s original water- 
colors, notes, letters and even bird speci- 
mens to produce this edition. 

The results have not only surpassed 
our expectations but have also met with 
outstanding recognition among curators, 
art historians and Audubon experts. 

The well known British naturalist 
David Attenborough wrote; “These new 
impressions of the 150-year-old plates could 
well be judged to be a finer representation of 
Audubon’s intentions than any produced 
during the artist’s lifetime.” 

‘Living Bird Quarterly’, a scholarly 
journal published by Cornell University 
commented; “‘Many experts are judging the 
new edition to be superior to Havell’s original 


” 


prints. 
A very limited edition. 


Because of the extremely high value of 
the original plates and the possibility of 
stress to them, the Museum is limiting the 
edition to just 125 sets worldwide. 

The plates will then be retired for at 
least half a century. 


The set of six prints cost $36,000. (A 
19th century set from the same plates 
fetched over $145,000 at auction at 
Sotheby’s in 1983.) 

Already most of the edition has been 
claimed, the majority of the sets going to 
important collections in North America 
including the Library of Congress, the 
Boston Public Library, the Mcllhenny 
Collection and the National Library of 
Canada. 

Some sets have also been purchased by 
major corporations, including Dow Jones 
and the Southland Corporation. 

We are now delighted to be able to offer 
the few remaining sets to individuals 
throughout the nation. 

If you would like to receive a pros- 
pectus, please write to the Museum at the 
address below or call Sherry Goodman on 
(212) 245 5753. 

The prints will be available for private 
viewing in major cities throughout the 
country during the next three months. 

The plates will be coming back to the 
Museum where they will remain untouched 
for at least 50 years. 


THE ja 
AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
NEW YORK 


Audubon Portfolio, Room 3, Central Park West at 
79th Street, New York, N.Y. 10024. 
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Sanderson. Perennial favorites for town and 


county Y. Vibrant florals, classic prints and woven designs on chintz, linen and cotton. 
And the William Morris Collection. 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS 


D&D Building 979 Third Ave. New York City Designers Walk 320 Davenport Road Toronto 
£ anta/Miami Hugh Cochran Boston Walls Unlimited Chicago/Minneapolis Holly Hunt Dallas/Houston Gerald Hargett 
Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott San Francisco/Denver Shears & Window Washington D.C. Marion Kent 


Through Interior Designers and Architects 




























































Let your imagination soar. 

Take off this Spring with a dazzling 
array of new Westgate exclusives. 
The patterns are fresh. The fabric 
trims exquisite. And the opportu- 
nities endless. 

You'll also find yourself flying high 
with the. all-new Westgate Architec- 
tural Accents Collection. This com- 
plete line of detailed crown mouldings 
and interior ornaments is enough to 
get any idea off the ground. 

Westgate . . . you’ve got the world on 
a@ string, within 24 hours. Available 
through Architects and Interior — 
Designers. mane 

For information, call toll-free: 
1-800-527-2517 
_ InTexas: 1-800-492-2130 
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Sally Sirkin Lewis 
continued from page 258 


Sally Sirkin Lewis was an interior designer for fifteen 


years before starting J. Robert Scott, but these days she 


limits her projects. “I’m such a perfectionist, there was no 
way of doing lots of projects without losing control. I’ve 
never been able to give up that much. I feel every piece of 


furniture is synonymous with me. If I catch a piece of 
furniture that’s flawed, I stop it from being shipped. I call | 
the customer and explain that it needs to be redone. I’ve | 


never had complaints.” 


Her interest in designing furniture grew as time went. 
by. And the production of furniture led inevitably to the, 
designing of fabrics. ‘I envision pieces in my head in full, 
color, complete with upholstery,” she says. ‘Then I create. 


them. However, it’s good to have people to design for be- 
cause they have specific needs. So much becomes clearer 
when you have someone to create for.” 

Lewis admits that she grew restless repeating the same 
designs, and says that even as a child she was competitive. 
“T always wanted to be somebody, a force. As a kid my 
father got angry because I’d leave for school at seven 
o'clock, though classes didn’t start until eight. He would 
ask me if I opened the schoolyard gates.” Although she 
studied the fine arts at schools in her native New York 
City, she “didn’t have the patience” to follow her mother’s 
example and become a painter, so she switched to fashion 
illustration. The fabrics for her earliest interiors came not 
from upholstery showrooms but from Seventh Avenue, 
and her interest in materials like pinstriping, tattersalls 
and small shirting prints continues to this day. “If some- 
one said something of mine was pretty, I was offended,” 
she says with a laugh. 

After college, Lewis moved to Miami. One day when 
she had gone to the beach to sketch passersby, she was 
approached by her first client. The astonished Lewis in- 
sisted she knew nothing about interior design but the 
older woman persisted, saying that she admired the young 
woman’s sense of style. Years later, when Lewis was estab- 
lished, the woman approached her at a social function in 
Miami and asked her if she wanted to revisit her first 
project. Lewis says, “I went with trepidation, but when I 
opened the door I couldn’t believe it. My God, I was doing 
the same things! I’d put a brushed-steel and gold bench in 
the hall, upholstered in black-and-white raw silk. There 
was grass cloth on the walls and bleached wood floors. The 
house was filled with flat-weave couturier fabrics. It was 
the same sensibility.” 

Lewis says that her decisions are often intuitive. “Tt 
comes from a sense of balance. How far can you stretch 


what will go with what.” The personal and emotional de- - 


cisions regarding each piece of furniture or fabric, each 
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corner of space, make Sally Sirkin Lewis feel that each . § 


project is a reflection of her self, her identity. “I like my 
work to be a little reserved,” she says, “never overdone, 
and with an emphasis on quality, on beautiful things. It 
should be one big landscape.” 
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as evocative descriptions, stunning photographs, 
and mouthwatering recipes combine in 





the most glorious gift book of the season. 


For the first time, the pictorial beauty of the Chinese landscape 
is combined with a special collection of authentic recipes, care- 
fully selected by China’s master chefs—in a magnificent book 
prepared in collaboration with the Chinese government and 
the Chinese culinary institutes. 


The specialties of the finest restaurants from Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangdong and Sichuan have been transcribed, translated, 
Americanized, and carefully tested and edited for use in the 
average American kitchen. 


ny AUTHORITIES 
THEG ULINARY AU? Lea 
5c RECIPES FROM AND ey 
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An international team of photographers has not only pictured 
each recipe but provides a breathtaking visual essay that cap- 
tures the astonishing diversity of the one) and people of 
China. A lively, informative text explains the factors and back- 
ground—climate, geography, natural resources, history, reli- 
gion—that distinguish the food of each region. 


Here is a book for every lover of ethnic cooking, for every ad- 
mirer of Chinese culture, for every armchair traveler, for every-. 
one who takes pleasure in beautiful books, superbly printed 
and attractively bound. 


/ THE BEAUTIFUL 
COOKBOOK 


256 pages, over 300 full-color photographs, 235 recipes 
Available at your local bookstore and other fine retail outlets 


THE KNAPP PRESS 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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By the year 
2000, 2 out of 3 Americans 
could be illiterate. 


Read that again, just to be sure you read it 
correctly. 

Because believe it or not, it’s true. 

Today, 75 million adults, about one American 
in three, can't read adequately. And by the year 
2000, U.S. News & World Report envisions 


an America with a literacy rate of only 30%. 
Before that America comes to be, you can 
stop it...by joining the fight against illiteracy today. 
Call the Coalition for Literacy at toll-free 
1-800-228-8813 and volunteer. You'll be fighting 

illiteracy for generations to come. 


Volunteer Against Illiteracy. 
The only degree you need 
is a degree of caring. 
( ee for Literacy 








| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-247-5470 


For Customer Service 





As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 110-117: 
John Stefanidis 
6 Burnsall Street, London SW3 
England, 44-1-351-7511 
Pages 118-123: 
Bebe Winkler Interior Design 
135 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/838-3356 
Pages 124-131: 
Cliff May Associates 
13151 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 
California 90049, 213/472-9576 
Pages 132-137: 
Juan Montoya Design Cerp. 
80 Eighth Avenue, New York 
New York 10011, 212/242-3622 
Pages 138-145: 
Michael Graves 
341 Nassau Street, Princeton 
New Jersey 08540, 609/924-6409 
Pages 146-151: 
Anthony Machado 
213/852-0867 
Pages 160-165: 
Dillingham and Company 
470 Jackson Street, San Francisco 
California 94111, 415/989-8777 
Etienne Lévy 
178 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris, France, 33-1-45-62-33-47 
Gerhard Rébbig Antiquitaten 
3-5 Prannerstrasse, 8000 Munich 2 
West Germany, 49-1-89-227-509 
Gary E. Young 
128 South Commerce Street, Centreville 
Maryland 21617, 301/758-2132 
Pages 166-171: 
Michael Taylor Interior Design 
9 Twenty-fifth Avenue North, San Francisco 
California 94121, 415/668-7668 
Pages 180-183: 
James Volney Righter Architects, Inc. 
58 Winter Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02108, 617/451-5740 
Pages 184-187: 
Anthony P. Browne, Inc. 
1301 Thirty-fifth Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 20007, 202/333-1903 
Pages 188-193: 
Arvest Galleries, Inc. 
77 Newbury Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116, 617/247-1418 


The Crane Collection 
121 Newbury Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116, 617/262-4080 
Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/535-8810 
Spanierman Gallery 
50 East Seventy-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/879-7085 
Vose Galleries of Boston, Inc. 
238 Newbury Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116, 617/536-6176 
Alfred J. Walker Fine Art 
158 Newbury Street, Boston 
Massachusetts 02116, 617/247-1319 
Pages 208-215: 
Partridge Fine Arts Ltd. 
144-146 New Bond Street, London W14 : 
England, 44-1-629-0834 
(representing Count Bernard de 
Claviere d‘Hust) 
Pages 216-220: 
Renzo Mongiardino 
Viale Bianca Maria 45, Piano 3,20122 Milan © 
Italy, 39-2-79-04-29 
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Formal And Country Furnishings | 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere gs 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. Select | 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- ck | 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining “a ie 
rooms, all your decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
Complete Design Service 





. omnes Devoil Shop 


11 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 











Woodwork by 
Paul Kasprzychi. 
Back view. 


Itis one thing to own a masterpiece of modern floral art. It is 
quite another when the “canvas” itself is a masterpiece of 
craftsmanship in cherished Hawaiian wood. 

Jan Kasprzycki (pronounced kas-pris‘key) has created in 
KYOTO GARDEN a work of inspired beauty, uniqueness, and 
value. Cherry-blossomed branches, gently bending above a 
quiet pool, cast a mood of serenity that absorbs the viewer 
into its magic spell. In the play of light that brings this painting 
to life, the artist has captured a moment that is both abstract 






A nificent, free-standing, four-panel koa 
screen. Superbly painted by master 
colorist Jan Kasprzycki. 


in design and realistic in subject. It is rivaled in elegance and 
allure only by the natural splendor of the koa panels them- 
selves, so rich in their golden and reddish tones, so exquisite 
in their grains. 


KYOTO GARDEN is over six feet high and eight feet long. To 
find out more about it and other spectacular works by Jan 
Kasprzycki, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. 
In Canada: 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108. 





Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


“Kyoto Garden’ by Jan Kasprzycki. Oil on canvas mounted on koa. 78 x 104 inches. Price on request. Availability subject to prior sale. 
Room decor provided by B} Furniture, Scandinavian Gallery, Kahului, Maui. 
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Life never looked so good. 






Picture life on a golf course. Zoom 
in on 18 lush fairways designed by 
Robert Trent Jones, Jr., set in a private 
valley stretching along creeks, and _ 
through arroyos dotted with stands of 
oaks. Pan to the far reaches of the course 
and imagine view homesites, large 
estates, new single-family homes and 
townhomes. Goat 

Now pull back for a bird's eye view | 
of Coto de Caza. A community pro- 
tected forever by the valley's natural ridge- | 
line. Where ee | 
the focus oe 
ison tennis 
at The Vic 
Braden 
Tennis Col- 


















ming, bike 
paths and 
equestrian 
trails. All 
just 30 minutes 
from John Wayne Airport. 
The perfect picture any 
way you look at it. And it never 
Kole) are Be m-coloye R ee 
For Real Estate or Golf information 
call 1-800-654-COTO. : 


© Coto de Caza 


An Arvida / Chevron Land Community. 







PACIFIC OCEAN 
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A gallery of Furniture 


18th and 19th Century Rugs @ 


? 
Asian Objects 


decorative arts Graphics 


7975 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, CA 90046 213 653-4744 


Catalogue available 








THE 
FRENCH COUNTRY 
COLLECTION 


© STEVEN LECON 1977 


Today's interpretation of a charming style from the 
past. Our beautifully handforged lighting fixtures, in 
round or oval, feature a variety of sizes and designs. 
Styles available: Farm Animal, Wilderness Animal, 
and Grapevine. Custom orders accepted. 
Showroom: Shears & Window 


Garden Court/The Galleria Design Center 
San Francisco, Ca (415) 626-9084 


Old Bay Street 
Lighting Works 


Mill Valley, California 
(415) 388-4999 





Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home 


Ss Wu-botsscepucedbet-aniacbuc lcm bolcombect-b-abet-Tendcmcbele me 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been t! 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experienc 
shows both in awards for design excellenc 
and in the increased home equity our desig) 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground u} 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living design 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tol 
design. We work with your contractor \ 
Fusrere)eobeelsy ole med. 40lc)ulcy eXerciMereyeleu-lel(obum ua eteneL. 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problem 
Pusyootere (cd bbetemelence tele) upbeleloleyursbuctstcrmrcle le bberem ar 
Evete mney oletcbobet-mey Ce(cd um olelo) M-beleMnct-busl-vom Iter 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


-A. Lee Shelbour: 


AND ASSOCIATE 


9348 Santa Monica Boulevard 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 - 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759-7! 
Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 
Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 
La Jolla/San Francisco 
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Visit us at our new address and view 
our collection of fine silk and ae ee : 


“if 






(818) 795-7589 Vienne inisbruck Galzborg-Gcen isles Miaieas 
SALES PURCHASES REPAIRS APPRAISALS 














Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1283 


Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 











Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 











1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 








JOHN HALL 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER 
ART AND ACCESSORIES 





TOM BONNER 


Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 





PODEPGS SGEP-liGE SUSCEMS. 


4501 North Western Avenue * Oklahoma City * Oklahoma 73118 © 405-528-7738 * 800-654-8268 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





Sweet’s Catalog # 
16500/ROB 
Buyline 4899 


© Roberts Step-Lite Systems 1987 





Runt 









Custom upholstered seating 


Your fabric, or one of our 1500 


Delivered in 21 days 





Factory-direct pricing 


Guaranteed for life 


THE MADE + } 
TO+* ORDER 
COUCH CO 



































Corona 714/736-1622 Newport Beach 714/650-6690 San Bernardino 714/381-2609 Upland 714/946-0886 | 
Fountain Valley 714/662-0113 Northridge 818/349-1004 San Dimas 714/592-1978 West Los Angeles 213/470-7630 
Laguna Hills 714/380-1492 Rancho Mirage 619/340-0677 Torrance 213/530-0943 Woodland Hills 818/346-9854 Wh 





Las Vegas 702/735-6511 | | 








© 1987 Perspective Et 





“LESPOIR" oil on canvas 511/4” x 633/4" (130 x 162 cm) 


An exhibition of recent works by Alvar, 
comprising important paintings, limited-edition bronze sculptures, 
ceramic bas-reliefs and original lithographs 
will be presented from April 25 to May 31, 1987: 


The artist will be present at the gallery on April 25 and 26. 


Austin Galleries 
781 Beach Street, San Francisco, California 94109 


Austin Galleries are also situated at Pier 39 and Crocker Galleria. 


For information concerning the Alvar exhibition please telephone Mr. Fred Laidlaw, Vice President: 415-775 7444 





Furniture by Kindel from the Winterthur Museum Collection 
Rhode Island desk and bookcase circa 1770 
W. 45%, D. 26,H. 98 























We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 











Le Loni 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 








BAKER » HENREDON »* KARGES * CENTURY * KARASTAN + KINDEL * MARBRO * M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * JOHN WIDDICOMB 





COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Bivd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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the past 81 years | 

be J J. H. Minassian & Co. has presented 
the Quality Standard in Oriental Rugs 
ixe)eeMtelicMe) e\om (ove-ls(o)emcom tatu ole] ) i (em 





ie 





Soon we will be moving to better serve our Clientele 
with new “dernier cri” accommodations. In this 
fireletcilite)et-] Megtenulere Mo) ete Mele m— alte mece) (eile) am) 


available to you at Savings up to 70% 


Antique Serapi; circa 1880 7 
of et PRLS RA RE SSF RSs KS Sas RE SAS RS \ 
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Pha evens 


a ii ata 


| Exquisite patterns of Medallion and Star Rugs, Animal and Hunting scenes, Trees and Gardens. 


Prayer Rugs, Persian Master Weaver designs. Estate sizes, Large Rugs, Area Rugs, Mansion sizes, Hall Runt 


\ 


401 South Vern eato)e Mac ielb (Wal MosWavare(=1(<-¥m @r-]11 v0) pelt mc,00/40n (oll moval Vm Core-lice)e)) 
213/ cota \ 213 / 383-9251 Sale Hours: Open 7 days 9 to 6 





Now the sleekest anima 
in the jungle can be the most elegant 
addition to your home. 








Captured in pure silver. 





SHARE tel Nanci ahinens ener eeonemsinacicisrion 






Capture ‘Speed of the Wind’ 
one of the newest in the Silver 
Edition Series of pure silver 
sculpture. “Speed of the Wind” 
was created for Silver Editions 
by renowned sculpture Loet 
Vanderveen. 


A Limited Edition. 


This magnificent cheetah is 
cast in .999 fine silver and is 
available to discriminating buy- 
ers in a limited edition of 250. 
“Speed of the Wind” measures 
approximately 145 x7 inches. 











Send for our brochures. 





Call or write for our color bro- 
chures on these and other pure 
silver sculptures priced from 
$3,000 to $40,000. 


Dealers include: 


Shreve & Company, 
San Francisco 

Blantree, Trump Tower, 
New York City 

Brielle Galleries, 
Brielle, New Jersey 
Lahaina Galleries, 
Maui, Hawaii. 


Shes 


100 Larkspur Landing Circle 
Larkspur, California 94939 


1-800-654-1287 











©) 1987 Silver Editions Limited, Inc. 












































original 
and unique 


‘style from ; 
i America’s [i 
: Southwest. ii : 


Distinctive, hand made Taos Furniture 

brings a special presence to any interior space. Over 60 impres- 

sive pieces: chairs, tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furni- 
ture. All remarkably versatile and 
obligingly appropriate for a wide 
variety of interiors. Our interest- 
ing catalog includes historical 
background, specifications, details 
An absolute must for every interior 
designer. Send three dollars: Taos 
Furniture, Dept. K, 232 Galisteo 
Street, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501. (505) 988-1229 









James M Chadwick Associates 
LANDSCAPE DESI/GN/BUILD 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham MA 02034/(617) 749-4868 
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FINE FRENCH ANTIQUES 
AND 
HOME FURNISHINGS 











— 


Syety © m2 
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Renaissance Walnut Table with 12 Chairs, Circa 1840 





3295 Laguna Canyon Rd., Ste.E Laguna Beach, CA 92651 = (714) 494-1771 


4 


For over 200 years, Villeroy & Boch’s ceramic tiles and 
plumbing fixtures have added inspiration to some of the 
world’s most luxurious homes. Our 
Galaxy” ceramic sink, “Preppy” 
wall and counter tiles and 


Na Tile, 1711 S. State College Blvd., Anaheim, CA 92806, (714) 937-5151 
2sign Center, 135 Rhode Island St.. San Francisco, CA 94103, (415) 392-BATH 


rope: 


SATs, 


f * j Seabee: = 


“Belcanto” floor tiles all complement each other in perfect 
harmony. We think you'll find them highly irresistible, 
let alone inspirational. Villeroy & 
Boch, Interstate 80 at New Mz iple 
Avenue, Pine Brook, NJ 07058. 


Bath & Kitchen Elegance, 133 North Robertson, Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 273-7444 
California Architectural Ceramics, 15132 Raymer St.. Van Nuys, CA 91405, (213) 873-4618 






























































Established By 
Charles R. Gracie in 
1898, Gracie has risen 
to and maintained its 
position as America’s 
foremost specialist in 
Oriental art. 

Today, the Gracie 
collection is remark- 
able for its quality and 
diversity. Magnificent 
hand painted wall- 
papers still highlight the 
collection. But today 
they are joined by a 
comprehensive variety 
of antique Chinese and 
Japanese screens, 
porcelains, furniture, 
wallpapers and art ob- 
jects. To this are added 
the unequalled prod- 
ucts of Gracie’s own 
art studio where staff 
artists restore and 
reproduce superb 
screens, furniture and 
wallpapers. 

Gracie has be- 
come the country’s 
most complete and 
dependable resource 
for Oriental art, wall- 
papers, and antiques. 











From the Gracie Design Portfolio... 


Handpainted Wall Coverings. 
Available through John Edward Hughes— For your copy of the Gracie Portfolio, 
Dallas & Houston; Ernest Gaspard—Atlanta; send $10 to Gracie, Inc., D&D Building, 

J. Robert Scott—Los Angeles. 979 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 
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Summer Parfait 
The look of Brocade in a % 
stunning combination of Coral, 
Sea Green and Pale Yellow. 


Blue Lagoon 

White Hibiscus floating 
on a lovely Sky Blue 
background giving 
it the look of 











Damask. 





Jeanne Johnson-Theodore 
Indian Wells, California 





ee 
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The Designer Float You Dont Inflate 


Now, from the people who brought you 
Sunfloat—the first float that never needs 
inflating—comes the first float to combine 
Sunfloat’s durability with sophisticated 
fabric and unique engineering for total 
comfort. 

Here is truly the ultimate float. ..thicker, 
bigger, more luxurious than any other 
float. And the unusually beautiful 
Jac-Que-Tex fabric is an indestructible 
vinyl mesh that will hold its color and 
shape for years. 

AQUA-LOUNGE is filled with soft, soft 
polyfoam, making it sinfully comfortable. 
In fact, the exceptional back and leg 


To Order: Please fill in this form and mail to: 
GoodLife Designs, 500 Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati, OH 45202 


For Faster Service, Call: (513) 621-6831 


support allows such complete relaxation 
that many have called it positively 
therapeutic! 

No effort has been spared in the 
engineering of this floating masterpiece. 
Reinforced stitching and channel design 
not only provide impeccable tailoring, 
but prevent you from rolling over the 
sides. Nowhere have you seen such 
detail, care and workmanship in a float. 
Doubles as a lounge mattress, has 
handles on both ends (not shown) for 
easy toting. 75” x 35” x 4” thick. Lifetime 
buoyancy guarantee. 


AD 




















“Wherever the sun shines, we reign” 


Send me 
at $150 each .. 





AQUA-LOUNGE(s) 
$ 


Specify color and quantity: 


Summer Parfait 
Blue Lagoon 


Ohio residents add 5%2% 


state sales tax 


Sunfloat Peo 
Bess Total Enclosed 




















Check [_] MasterCard 


Exp. Date 











[_] VISA L] American 
Express 








Account No. 


Signature 








Name 





Address 


Phone 





City 


State Zip 






































Your company 
can earn an extra 


dividend 
this quarter. 












If your business was involved with the arts in 1986, 
you might be eligible for a windfall in 1987. One of 
this year’s Business in the Arts Awards. A prestigious 
accolade that carries with it local and national recog- 
nition as well as a commissioned work of art. 

The competition is open to businesses of any size 
that contributed company funds, personnel, goods or 


services to the arts in 1986. 


An independent panel of judges representing busi- 
ness, the arts and government will select the award- 
winning companies based on the impact, effective- 


ness and originality of their project. 

There is no cost to enter, but there is a deadline: 
May 30, 1987. 

‘To nominate your own business — or someone else's — 
write Business Committee for the Arts, Inc., 1775 
Broadway, Suite 510, New York, New York 10019, or 
call (212) 664-0600, and ask for a nomination form. 

‘The commissioned artwork that comes with win- 
ning would be a nice addition to your office. The na- 
tional and local recognition would be a nice feather 
in your cap. 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 

















A. Beside your favor- 
ite chair, in your of- 
fice, library or ona 
bookshelf, this clear 
acrylic bin keeps 
Architectural Digest 
back issues handy, 
neat and available. 
#200111 

MAGAZINE BIN 

$41 (3.00) 


CALL TOLL: FREE 800°421-4448 


Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only 
Prices effective through December 31, 1987. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be 


shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only 


“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Architectural Digest Publishing Corporation, used 


with permission 


ISTO THALULSSUHV 


C. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps a complete year of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 

#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


THIS ADVERWISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGE: 





B. Coffee-color vinyl ks 
case attractively gold im 


: 
stamped on cover MN) 
and spine provides [Me 
functional beauty way 


N 


plus padded protec- 
tion for treasured 
back issues of 
Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 
12 issues. 

#201111 

SOFT SLIPCASE 
$8.95 (2.00) 


‘ 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Fulfillment Dept (Indicate quantity) 


5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 
NAME 

(please print) AM57 
ADDRESS 
GiRY 


STATE ZIP 


__#201111SoftSlipcase $8.95 (2.00) 


—______ #200011 Acrylic Slipcase 


$22 (2.25) 


#200111 MagazineBin $41 (3.00) 


Grandiotal > 


(Please add amount indicated in ( 


for shipping per unit shipped ) 


) 


{_] Check payable to Architectural Digest 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 


J Visa _] MasterCard J American Express 
Exp. Date 
Card # 














Signature 
(if charging) 








WELL ADDRESSED 


Good form in golf. 
Smart style in life. For both, 
Rancho Santa Fe Farms Golf Club 
is one of the finest 


addresses in the world. 


Golf professional Tommy Jacobs 
directs this spectacular 
private golf club overlooking 
an 18-hole Pete Dye designed 
championship course. 

This challenging layout meets 
all playing levels of expertise. 
Ninety-one gate-guarded estate 
sites share this exceptional 
setting, where commanding 
panoramic views extend to course, 


countryside, and the Pacific. 


The Farms, the perfect follow 
through for golf’s approach 
to quality and skill. 
Unquestionably well addressed. 
Information available. 
619/756-5585. 








RANCHO SANTA FE FARMS 
GOLF CLUB 5 33 
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Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Mid Victorian Walnut and Brass 
Mesh Bookcase from England; Late 19th Century 
Charles the II Style Chairs from Portugal 


| o\UM D)ig-re me anieley as 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 















Phyllis Lapham Ltd. 


A Nail @OlUSErs 


18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN + MAJOLICA 


Court of the Fountains « Mission and Seventh 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921+ Telephone (408) 624-5354 








ray 


Antique Pool nak 


An elegant era gafurns... — ~*~ 





Bent Handere ited Repl 
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linda: English 


}ean-C. laude Guidou 


daurice Lemaitre 


CARMEL - 


“She Was A a 


“Giverny” 





(408) 624-7522, CA only 


(268 16" 





Ciiitte Galleries | 
For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Ar 


West Ccast’s largest — representing over 90 renowned artists 


in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel by-theSes, cA 939 
1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 me 
LA JOLLA —7925 Girard Ave., La Jolla, CA 92037, 61 9-454-0225, on only 1-800-637-7232, Nationsy 1 “800-558 “ 




















Paul DiBert, Harl Nobles, Linda English ie 
Lex Gonzales, Ciric, and more. A stunning colle 
of still life art for the — _— 





This Month In Cart 





a AITRE AND D 
- Two-Man Show 
Father and son, Lemaitre and Didier 
and fascinating terrain of the European countr 
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expresses the magic of i impressionisn 
and unerring in technique. 
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Creating New Standards of Excellence and Service 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Now you have worldwide 
access to exceptional 
properties without ever 
having to leave Beverly Hills. 


Sotheby’s International Realty 
and 
Jon Douglas Company: 


y 


Rockamoor, Lyford Cay, Nassau, Bahamas 


Jon Douglas Company’s exclusive affiliation with 
Sotheby’s International Realty now enables you to 
buy or sell real estate anywhere in the world without 
leaving the Greater Los Angeles area. 


This unique affiliation puts experienced real estate 
representatives to work for you. So, if youre in Greater 
Los Angeles and are interested in buying or selling 
real estate in Manhattan, Madrid, or Martinrque, 
Sotheby’s International Realty and Jon Douglas 
Company is the combination to choose. 


Jon Douglas Company. Offices and divisions in 25 
locations throughout Greater Los Angeles. Affiliates 
All Over the World. 


‘Realtor A) 


ION DOUGLAS COMPANY 
} 


427 North Camden Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
Telephone: (213) 859-2395 


Exclusive Affiliate of Sotheby’s International Realty 


Manhattan * Beverly Hills * Palm Beach * Washington, DC * Boston * Atlanta * San Francisco * Newport Beach * Houston * Chicago * Madrid 
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Important Oriental Carpet Auction 
Saturday May 2nd, 2 p.m. 




















Ferahan Sarouk Mid 19th century, 10? x 13? 





Over 200 carpets, circa 1800-1960, every piece outstanding 1n its own right. 


Viewing: Fri. April 24 - Wed. April 29 Noon-6 p.m., 
Thurs. April 30 Noon-8 p.m., Fri. May 1 Noon-7:30 p.m. 





Lecture by author Jan David Winitz, surveying the auction collection. 
Friday May 1, 7:30 p.m. 


For illustrated portfolio, call 415-654-0816. 
Inquiries: Mr. Michael Irwin. 











6087 Clarement Avenue, Oakland, California 94618 + 415-654-0816 
Y% mile from Claremont Resort Hotel 


RETAILERS & AUCTIONEERS OF FINE ORIENTAL CARPETS 














offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques. 
Open to the trade only. 
450 Townsend Street, (between 5th & 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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More than any other room, the 
kitchen is a personal expression. 
And now, for the first time, you 
can make that statement in 
Italian. With Schiffini. Kitchens 
crafted and constructed with an 
attention to detail unmistakably 
European. Design that is the 
essence of timeless beauty. 
Created in a range of finishes 
and styles by the renown Vico 
Magistretti and Tito Agnoli. 

















For more information please 
contact our U.S. showroom, 
Kitchens Italia. Showplace 
“Square West, 550 Fifteenth St., 
San Francisco, CA 94103. 
(415) 621-5858. 
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Showplace Design Center, Space 240 
2 Henry Adams Street - 
San Francisco, California 94103 
Phone 415 863 1566 


Write or call for our brochure. 
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Scene Three represents the new contemporary. It is bold and daring; blending 
dash of art deco with a taste of high tech. The luxury comes from myrtle burl 
veneer framed 1n black lacquer, smooth and alive to the touch. Such a synthesis 
of elegant engineering and sensuous styling makes Scene Three a new classic _ 
for a new age. To view the dining and bedroom collection, we invite you to visit 
an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Scene Three brochure, send $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A67, Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who value excellence. 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


IDiireonvaumoctbintitimebtciresm ite 


niture in a spacious atmosphere | 
designed to help you create your i 
own individual environment. Select a 


from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 

try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 

rooms, all your decorating needs. 
Each item is carved by hand in the classic 

design of the period and signed by the wood- 

carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your | 

specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
Complete Design Service 





By: 1B ALONE (0) 





111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 os 
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With the creation of our three Waterford” pieces for men, the sensual pleasures of the world’s most 


luminous hand-cut crystal are no longer a solely feminine prerogative. 
© 1987 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Ave., NY, N.Y 10010. 

















The first VCR 
with the power to freeze 


Introducing the Toshiba DX-7. The world's first digital VCR. It does 
everything a VCR is supposed to do (only better). And has a still frame 
capability so precise—it can actually freeze broadcast television. Theres also 
crystal-clear slow-motion. Superb stereo high-fi sound. Four heads. 

And four home computers’ worth of In Touch with Tomorrow 
memory built in. The Toshiba DX-7 digital VCR. 
Once you've seen it, you'll stop looking TOSH I BA 


Toshiba America, Ir 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 
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ESIGN OF THREE DYNASTIES BY BAKER. The ancient Chi- 


nese penchant for subtlety and refinement has given moderncivilization 


a design legacy that harmonizes with many other styles and periods. 





Like good contemporary, Far Eastern design can be a foil for eclectic 
traditional themes including elaborate 18th Century French and 
English. This new collection by Baker, presented in softly figured elm veneers and other 
































The Baker Far East Collection of 
dining, bedroom and occasional 
designs is available through many 
fine furniture and department stores. 
You are invited to write for their 











names and you may send $7.50 fora 
Far East Collection catalogue to 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 471, 1661 
Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 49505. Showrooms 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, 
Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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THE JAPAN 
COLLECTION 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE ART IN THE U.S. 


Discover the magic of Japan with 
“The Japan Collection” from the 
Ronin Gallery. This is a unique full- 
color catalog of rare 17th-20th century 
woodblock prints, crafts, netsuke, 
pottery, posters, cards, books and 
other unusual gift & decorating ideas 
from Japan. Send $4 for this and our 
deluxe 1987 Christmas catalogue. 


RONIN GALLERY 
605 Madison Ave. NY, NY 10022 
(212) 688-0188 
Name 
Address 
City! 2 see eee Zip 
AD 6/87 











LET PERS EROMPREIBEINS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


What a pleasant surprise to find the 
former Hilda Boldt Weber estate fea- 
tured in your February 1987 issue 
(“Bellagio House”). A particularly grat- 
ifying coincidence occurred when 
photographer Russell MacMasters’s 
extraordinary camera, shooting the 
entrance hall and library of David 
Murdock’s magnificent home, in- 
cluded two pieces of garden sculpture 
by the late Gladys Lewis Bush, entitled 
Faun and Venus of the Mirror. During 
her short career, Bush was often called 
one of the country’s great sculptors. 
Our special interest lies in the fact that 
she was my husband’s aunt, and that 
these garden sculptures, commissioned 
by architect James Dolena, were fea- 
tured in your first study of the estate in 
1938 (Vol. X, No. 3). Since my husband 
is currently beginning to assemble ma- 
terial for a retrospective and biography 
of this remarkable artist, we wanted to 
express our gratitude as devoted readers. 
Regina Verreth-Cooley 

Angwin, California 


Russell Lynes’s commentary on the 
growing number of new museum 


buildings (“Assessing the Museum ” 


Boom,” February 1987) certainly 
gave me something to think about. 
Frankly, I am divided in my own 
mind over the aesthetic value of these 
costly “art palaces,” and I was inter- 
ested to read his ideas on the subject. 
George Baxter 

Tampa, Florida 


I read Russell Lynes’s column in the 
February 1987 issue with great con- 
cern. I am particularly appalled that 
he finds it so easy to separate the 
function of a museum—“to collect, 
display, conserve and study works of 
art’’—from its site. In fact, the mu- 
seum building holds a special place in 
the minds of many people. The vital= 
ity of art museums in the 1980s is of- 
ten linked to the important role that 
these organizations play within their 


communities—as stimulants to fur- 
ther consideration of genres in his- 
torical perspective, but also as 
beautiful buildings within down- 
town areas. Museums and their 
buildings are revitalizing for commu- | 
nities, rather than, as Mr. Lynes im- 
plies, distracting. The boom in new 
facilities for museums is born out of 
an enthusiasm for the educational 
and recreational programs provided 
by these essential community orga- 
nizations, not out of competition, as 
he suggests. 
Hedy Hartman 
Bellevue, Washington 


Annabel Nichols (“A Tale of Two, 
Brownstones,” February 1987)— © 
what a breath of fresh air. I read it 
and reread it and read it aloud to a 
friend. We laughed ourselves to tears. _ 
E. J. Bunting © 

Toronto, Ontario 


I’ve subscribed to Architectural Digest 
for years and have loved each issue, 
but I was especially pleased to see 
“Southwest Rhythms” (February 
1987). What a beautiful job Michael 
Mahaffey did on his home in Santa 
Fe—and I was extremely pleased to 
read that such talent comes from 
Oklahoma. See? We can excel in areas 
other than football! 
Jeanne Zerboni ~ 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Although I enjoyed seeing my article 
on Salzburg in the Spring 1987 issue 
of Architectural Digest Travels, it did 
contain one misstatement that should 
be corrected. In the piece, Rolf 
Liebermann was referred to as an 
“impresario.” Mr. Liebermann, cre- ! 
ator of the International Academy 
and one of the foremost personalities _ 
of the world of music, should cor- 
rectly be referred to as a composer. 
Charlotte Aillaud 
Paris, France 
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INEW LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


INDSOR ROSE: From the Laura Ashley Towel Collection in 100% pure cotton. 
|Made in USA. by J.P. Stevens & Co, Inc. Design © 1987 Laura Ashley Mfg. B.V. 
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~PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS OFART 
3¥ AWorK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


Introducing the world’s first transparent camera. The Polaroid Spectra System Onyx. 

As you can see, engineering can be considered an art form in more than one 
sense of the word. 

But it is a beauty that is more than skin-deep. The camera’s sophisticated sonar 
ranging system, full-information viewfinder, dual silicon light metering system and 
automatic fill- flash virtually assure you a beautiful shot every time. 

| . Yet all of these advanced electronics would be wasted 
if it weren't for the Spectra Instant Film. 18 micro-thin layers 
of advanced chemistry which produce the finest instant 
" pictures you’ve ever seen. 





Pictures with brighter, truer and more accurate colors 
and more background detail than ever before. Pictures so 
sharp and lifelike we guarantee them. In writing* 

The Polaroid Spectra System Onyx. It’s as beautiful as the pictures it takes. 
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Winey Polnod Cope Porn Specraandomas TT WE TAKE YOUR PICTURES SERIOUSLY. 
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Bird cages. Nineteenth-century 
travel books. Art Déco rugs. Papier- 
maché. Arts and Crafts paintings. 
This might seem an odd assortment 
of subjects at first glance, but the 
Art and Antiques features we put 
together each month are the result of 
% @ highly selective process. After 
| months of planning and of canvass- 

ing galleries around the world, we 





JOHN BRYSON 


present the most outstanding examples in a given category 
available to the collector today. We often search for areas that 
may have been overlooked in the scramble to identify the next 
“hot” market. Or we try to come up with surprising examples 


in areas that most people think of as inaccessible. This month's. 
Art and Antiques features have been tailored to our country 
theme. “Woodland Prints” presents the hand-colored litho- ' 


graphs and engravings of John james Audubon and a number of , ° 


other fine nature artists. And our article on antique samplers 
highlights the rare handwork that speaks so poignantly of vanr 
ished domestic traditions. We've subtitled the piece ‘’Needle- 
work Patterns to Inform and Delight.” In fact, consider that a 
mandate for all our Art and Antiques features. 
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Editor-in-Chief \ 





Rejuvenating a 

Connecticut Parsonage 

After growing up on the West Coast 
and in Europe, Helen Partello-Hol- 
lingsworth was not prepared for the 
intricacies of New England restoration 
—which she came to, cold, in 1976, 
when she bought her first Connecticut 
house. The interior designer ran into 
what she calls “the litany of restora- 
tion, the recitation of standard knowledge. Everybody 
knows that this is a Norfolk latch, this is a spade latch, this 
is a bean latch,” she says. “People in restoration just know 
what you call all these things, what period they’re from 
and what came before and after. They all know whether 
the windows should be twelve-over-nine or nine-over-six. 
They knew where the beams went. Well, I didn’t know 
what they were talking about. I came from California, af- 
ter all.” She set out to learn and believes she has now 
mastered the subject as well as anyone. See page 108. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Helen Partello- 
Hollingsworth 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Maud Frizon 

Nearly twenty years ago a young 
Frenchwoman designed a pair of zip- 
perless, bright-red leather boots of 
which she was very proud. When they 
became best-sellers she decided to de- 
sign a canvas version for her summer 
collection, to go with shorts. “I wasn’t 
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Maud Frizon 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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sure cloth boots would sell,” she recalls, “but then Brigitte”, 
Bardot wore them to kick off a soccer game in front of the 
entire Paris press corps, and within twenty-four hours my 
boots were famous.” So began the fairy-tale adventure of 
Maud Frizon and her shoes. It is appropriate, then, that | 
this energetic woman—who declares, “I like everything 
except being tired and talking politics’—should have 
found a fairy-tale castle for her country residence, a manor 
house in the Loire Valley. See page 118. 


Literary Lair 

The New York Mets went along with 
it. Sports Illustrated published it. And 
George Plimpton received about 3,500 
letters of complaint and the magazine 
some canceled subscriptions. The cause 
of this furor was an article Plimpton 
wrote about Sidd Finch (“two d’s, like 
Siddhartha,” the author explains), the 
168-m.p.h. pitcher for the Mets who 
also happened to be a Buddhist monk. 
If readers had looked at the date of the 
magazine—April 1, 1985—they might 
have gotten the joke, which is still the 
topic of lively debate at college cam- 
puses where Plimpton speaks. But 


Freddy Plimpton 


Finch seemed to capture the public’s - 


attention, and Plimpton decided to expand on the sub- ° 
ject—this month sees the publication of his first novel, 


The Curious Case of Sidd Finch. He was perhaps inspired by « 





continued on page 18 
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Kurt Vonnegut and Peter Matthiessen, neighbors of his in 
the literary and artistic community of Sagaponack, which 
he writes about for us this month. See page 126. 


Cabin in the Sky 
Well known for the log and tree-trunk 
furniture she created, designer Mimi 
London has found numerous clients 
who share her enthusiasm—in ways 
that sometimes seem incongruous. She 
' has sold her rough-hewn pieces to a 
Mimi London corporate headquarters in Houston, 
had them raised into the thirtieth-floor 
windows of a Manhattan building, and even used them for 
a New Orleans nightclub that was built on a rooftop to 
resemble a swamp. This month we show the furniture in a 
more natural milieu—Mimi London’s own Montana cabin 
and lodge, the setting that inspired it and the place where 
London spends as much time as possible each year be- 
tween May and December. See page 132. 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


French Flavor in Napa 

Intrigued by an old abandoned winery 
in St. Helena, California, Elaine and 
Lloyd Cunningham decided to buy the 
property and embark on a major ren- 
ovation project. “I’m not an architect, 
A but I have a feeling for space and I can 
draw,” says former advertising execu- 
tive Lloyd Cunningham, who drew up 
the plans for their house, which now 
adjoins the winery. “We chose the style 
of Provence because the French influ- 
ence is substantial here in the wine 
country, and because we simply like 
French architecture,” he adds. The cou- 
ple went to great lengths to ensure an 
authentic French look—even the iron 
fixtures on the shutters are accurate. The final effect has 
been so successful that Elaine Cunningham, who was re- 
sponsible for the interiors, has now taken on several com- 
missions for friends. See page 140. 





Lloyd Cunningham 





Elaine Cunningham 


Architecture: David Sellers 

Because he believes in the building 
craft and in finishing things down to 
the last detail, Vermont-based, Yale- 
trained architect David Sellers has a 
unique contractual arrangement with 
his clients called “The Finishing 
Touches.” This service, which he feels 
personalizes a project and gives the ar- 
chitect and his craftsmen more control, was refined during 
the building of the lakefront New Hampshire house we 
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David Sellers 


continued from page 14 


feature this month. The idea will be extended when the 
firm of Sellers and Company completes negotiations for 
the purchase and renovation of a historic inn also located 
in New Hampshire. “This way of working is a response to 
the traditional distance between the architect and his prod- 
uct,” says Sellers. “It means we can decide if we want to 
spend a small fortune on place settings or silver if we think ° 
it will make a difference in the total design.” See page 146. 
A Russian Teahouse 

When Baron Achim von Freyberg 
moved into a Russian teahouse on the 
outskirts of Kronberg, West Germany, 
in 1966, he became part of a love story 
that began in the middle of the last 
century. It seems that when the origi- 
nal owner’s wife developed a longing ' 
for her Russian homeland, a teahouse | 
was commissioned in St. Petersburg 
and moved in pieces to the family’s estate in the moun- | 
tains outside Frankfurt. Built of straight-cut pine logs and | 
embellished with entirely hand-turned woodwork, the, 
teahouse embodied the fashionable peasant style, and sam- 
ovar teas held there soon became a staple of Kronberg soci- | 
ety. Baron von Freyberg—a designer of women’s evening 
wear who married his favorite model—has maintained ‘ 
this tradition, often firing up his glistening samovar for 
guests. “We've had literally thousands of people to tea over 
the years,” he says. “And though the house is rather small 
for my growing family, we don’t want to move—it’s too 
special to leave behind.” See page 164. 





Baron Achim 
von Freyberg 


_ Partners with the Past 
“IT am a countrywoman,” Lady Anne 
Tree says firmly. “I’ve lived in the 
country all my life, although I’ve al- 
ways had a London pied-a-terre too.” 
At Shute House, which she writes 
about in this issue, her favorite room is 
the drawing room “because of its won- 
derful view over the ponds and the 
downs. We get a lot of wildfowl on the ponds, especially 
geese and ducks.” Great country houses have figured 
largely in the lives of Lady Anne and her husband, Mi- 
chael Tree. She is the daughter of the late duke of Devon- 
shire and sister of the present duke, who resides at 
Chatsworth. In the early years of their marriage, the Trees 
lived at Mereworth Castle, which Michael Tree inherited 
from an uncle. The air of unstudied casualness at Shute 
House is a triumph of the decorator’s art, in this case the 
expertise of the late John Fowler, in whose firm, Colefax & ; 
Fowler, Michael Tree was until recently what he calls a 
“sleeping partner.” A well-known artist, he studied at 
London’s Slade School of Art. See page 168. 





Lady Anne Tree 
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An Imaginative Kingdom 

Born and raised in Maine, the late 
sculptor Bernard Langlais began his ca- 
reer as a painter but then decided that 
“painting wasn’t physical enough for 
me. Working with wood is a mind- 
hand thing: there is more contact with 
the object.” After going to Oslo on a 
Fulbright Fellowship in 1954, he was 
active in the New York art scene until he and his wife, 
Helen, moved back to Maine in 1966. There he created the 
large works for which he is best known. When asked why 
he expanded the scale, Langlais replied, “I didn’t move to 
Maine to do big things. I did big things because I moved to 
Maine.” New York’s Midtown Galleries will sponsor two 
exhibitions of his work this year, the first at the Hobe 
Sound Galleries North in Portland, Maine, August 19 to 
September 13; the second at Chicago’s R. H. Love Galleries, 
October 24 to November 28. See page 174. 
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Helen Langlais 


In the Chalk Hills 

Mary Henderson once wrote in these 
pages, “I mind terribly where I live.” 
For someone who spent three decades 
traveling from one foreign service post 
to another with her husband, Sir Nich- 
olas Henderson, author and former 
British ambassador to the United 
States, that is a difficult principle to 
live by. Her taste and determination 
have apparently triumphed, however. 
Applying the same tenacity she once 
used as a foreign correspondent for 
Time-Life, she has a reputation for 
turning undistinguished houses into 
highly personal ones. Her expertise 
faced a formidable challenge when the 
Hendersons purchased some rundown 
cottages in England’s West Country. But fora woman who 
refused the suburban housing offered at their first post 
(“because it was not my romantic idea of Vienna”) and 
leased instead a deserted hunting lodge which she filled 
with Biedermeier furniture she’d found stored in a ware- 
house, this was not a problem. She writes about her trans- 
formed cottages in this issue. See page 184. 


Sir Nicholas 
Henderson 





Lady Henderson 


Maine Light 

Described by more than one friend as 
having “an amazing flair” for interior 
design, Mrs. Douglas Auchincloss has 
three favorite elements in a room: 
“Fire, fruit, flowers. If you can have all 
of those all the time, everybody’s rea- 
sonably content.” She also believes in 
following her own taste. “I never have 
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anyone do for me what I think I can do for myself,” she 
says. “It would bother me. I never mind my own mistakes 
as much as someone else’s.’” Now the Auchinclosses divide 
their time between New York, London, and the cottage on 
a Maine island that we feature this month. “There's a gro- 
cer here who brings over everything we need,” says Mrs. 
Auchincloss about her island summers. ‘We get lobsters ° 
from the lobsterman and crabmeat from the lady who 


picks the crabs.” A relaxing way of life until—as she is, 7 


likely to do—she finds another decorating project in an-' 
other locale. See page 188. , 


A Road Less Traveled 

Ivan and Marilynn Karp love finding 
things—objects, houses, artists. He, the 
owner of Manhattan’s O. K. Harris gal- 
lery, started out as a film editor for tele- | 
vision, cutting love scenes and songs | 
from westerns and leaving only the ac- 
tion. It was a job for which he says he | 
was ill-suited. Later on he wrote fiction ‘ 
and worked for the Leo Castelli Gal-*\ 
lery, where he met his wife, Marilynn Gelfman, when she 


Ivan Karp 
Marilynn Gelfman 
Karp 


brought in slides of a friend’s work. When in 1964 the | 


Karps decided to look for a getaway house in the country, 


they found a small town in New York’s Schoharie County | 


that reminded them of Vermont. “We walked between 
two maple trees,” recalls Marilynn Karp, a sculptor and 
teacher, “and Ivan said, “This is it.’ We’d seen so many 
houses, who knew why this one?” But that seems to be the 
couple’s secret—no matter what it is, they know it’s right 
when they see it. See page 196. 
Sylvan Cider Mill 
It seems Jean Amory is more than just 
mildly interested in historic buildings. 
In New York’s Westchester Hills she 
and her husband, Harcourt Amory, 
moved into a mid-nineteenth-century 
cider mill that was declared a local 
landmark in 1985. “I wanted to sim- 
plify,” she says. “I wanted a couple of 
big rooms without all the nonsense we 
had before--maids’ rooms and a din- 
ing room.” She also owns and runs, 
along with her friend Sandra Kasper, 
the Bedford Green Antiques shop in 
Bedford, New York. Until they took it 
Harcourt Amory 
the town’s historical society, was the . 
local A & P. (The date on the sign read 1906, and a trap- 
door led to where grains and cereals were kept.) Says Jean 
Amory, “I have the added pleasure of acquiring for myself 
when I’m acquiring for the shop. It makes my trips to 
England doubly productive.” See page 204.0 








over in 1971, the building, leased from | * 
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The flowing lines of this Chippendale period looking 
glass are complemented fully by this magnificent 
console table, with carved English roses to the frieze 
and surmounted with the original gold sienna marble 
top. Both mirror and console are a pair (only one of 
each shown) and both date from the third quarter of 
the 18th century. 


Quite the most splendid George II period, mahogany, serving table 
standing upon four cabriole supports which terminate in hairy paw 
feet. The acanthus leaf carved decoration is superb in its detail and 
the whole is surmounted by the original white sienna marble top. 
Circa 1730. 


One of Queen 
cases. Revealed within, a myriad of secret drawers 
and compartments. Retaining the original Vauxhall 
plates, this piece is dressed beautifully in figured 
walnut and stands upon bracket feet. Circa 1710. 











of Gierenel eanceur this four- eater bed dates joni the Chippendale period. 
With carved detail to the front posts and domed canopy, it is the most outstanding 
of all four-poster beds. Traditional hangings of pure silk damask are highlighted by 
gold Shantung silk. Of impressive proportions, circa 1770. 


From the Chippendale period, these fine chairs were made by Richard Gillow in 
the middle of the 18th century. The carving is crisp in detail and magnificent in 
execution. Proudly standing on cabriole supports terminating in claw and ball feet 
they are a set of eight dining chairs (only two shown). Circa 1750. Full history and 
provenance available. 


We have one of the largest and finest collections of antique furniture in the country 
Furniture and furnishings for the period and traditional home 


Goods packed and shipped to any part of the world. 




















THE LUXURY CAR AS ONLY BMV. 
COULD ENVISION IT. 5:2 ic:.21 en 208 | 


When most automakers speak — horsepower engine whose catalytic @ 
of vision, itS usually to discuss the rake _ verter paradoxically enhances both fig 
of a windshield. economy and performance; to ee } 

When BMW employs the term, _ tronic variable assist powersteering tle 
its to expound a philosophy. provides something rare in ultra- i | 

One of unremitting zeal for perfor- cars: a feel of the road. 
mance, for which there is no greater From a veritable brain trust of § 
thesis than the new BMW 735i. technology that optimizes driver, ot 

A car which emerged after seven and brake performance (the check’ 
years, three million test miles and control alone monitors 26 functions it 
over 400 prototypes as not justanew  asingle readout), to 9-mph eae 
luxury car Buta new conception of a time when the industry standard hi 
the luxury car. dropped to 2.5 mph. 

LUXURY RETHOUGHT FROM From computer-perfected a 
MACROCOSM TO MICROCOSM. — and rear crush zones, to a seat belt 








That the BMW 735i heralds a new_ that adjusts itself auto- 
vision of the luxury car is proclaimed — matically to the _- 
in every feature, from its largest com- size of the 

ponent to its minutest detail. driver. 
















From an elegantly sensuous inte- rethink of the whole assembly process. 




















9r swathed in supple, hand-crafted Engine tolerances one-fifth the | 
ather to a buffer between suspension. thickness of a human hair. || 
id chassis that banishes road noise A rigorous 3/-step rust-proofing | 
tom an already serene interior. and painting regimen. {I 
' From air-conditioning considered Inquisition-like inspections, de- | 
ye world’s “strongest and most auto- — manding not a hundred or even a | 
ated” (Auto Motor und Sport), toan —_ thousand steps, but a torturous ZO00- | 
hectronic automatic transmission that step process. 

ts you choose sport, economy or With a daily average of one qual- 

Janual shifting modes. ity control inspector for every car off 
| And, finally froma wider longer — the assembly line. 

iwer, more feline and aerodynamic The result is the new BMW 7351. 

(ody, to seats that"remember’ posi- — A luxury sedan more akin to a 3,800- 

ons for three different drivers, includ- — Ib. Swiss watch than an automobile. 

4g outside mirror settings. A creation which could only be 

A 3,800-POUND WATCH. the handiwork of visionaries. | 

~  lomanufacture such a total re- A group of whom invite you to ik 
aink of the luxury car mandates a relish in their vision. Which can be ac- | 
| complished by a test drive of the | 













new BMW 735) at your au- 
“thorized BMW dealer. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN FOWLES 





I MUST ADMIT I AM not a great reader 
of art magazines. I like to think (as 
opposed to “T really think”) I am too 
politically aware, too socially wise, I 
have read and seen too much, to be 
caught gaping at yet another new 
décor, the ineffable grace of some En- 
glish country house, the ultra-smart 
studio of a critic or artist of whom I 
have never heard. I will allow them 
to while away a few minutes in a 
waiting room, but never will I take 
them seriously. 

Thus might I flick art magazines 
off my cuff. But the real reason for 





! 


‘nari is 


this disgraceful disdain is much sim- 
pler. I loathe being reminded that 
other people do not live in a mess. I 
used to have a naive theory to explain 
this. It began with the notion that no 
one willingly lives in a state of disor- 
der; therefore what causes it is lack of 
time and lack of money. If everyone 
were rich enough, we should all live 
perfectly organized lives; in flaw- 
lessly chosen and arranged rooms 
and gardens, all effortlessly expres- 
sive of our personalities, both public 
and private. Untidy pets, untidier 
children, undiscarded newspapers, 
unemptied ashtrays, unwashed dishes, 


In a Mess 


undusted shelves, garden weeds— 
all the irritating chaos of ordinary 
life—would no longer exist. 

The gross flaw in all this begins of 
course with the very first notion: that 
nobody willingly lives in a mess. I 
have lived in messes of some kind 
most of my life, and continue to do 
so, and what is more, so do most peo- 
ple, and not only those who can 
plead lack of time and money to rem- 
edy it. They may not admit it; they 
may fall over themselves to pretend 
they live according to the accepted 
ideals of good taste and order. Like 





the skilled foreign agent, they learn 
to lead two lives—one as secret ene- 


my, the other as complete conformer 
to the society spied upon. 

Only a lucky few can put their sup- 
posed yearning for order to the test. 
Most of us can always blame our fail- 
ure to rise to it on circumstance. If we 
could afford servants, larger houses, 
professionally designed décors, by 
heavens we'd show them ... all of 
which is the purest nonsense. A ten- 
dency to order or disorder in life 
comes very early; more money, if one 
is already a devotee of the latter, sim- 


ply leads to more mess. As well give a. 








dollar to a drunkard and expect him 
to join Alcoholics Anonymous. 
I am an instance. My wife and I 


were poor until well into our fourth || 


decade. Then quite suddenly we real- 
ized that the days of living from hand 
to mouth, from one week to the next, 
were over. Now we could live, with- 
in reason, where and how we liked. 
We bought a large Georgian house in 
the southwest of England. After years 
of living in cramped flats, we would 


now live in immaculate and exquisite | 


order. We still live in that house, but , 
in a highly maculate clutter and dis- 


order—for which, my wife claims, I, | 
am largely to blame. I don’t deny it, ° | 
but like all genuine criminals, I have | | 


a hard-luck story. History dealt me, 


three fatally bad cards in this game. — 
First, I have always been a lover of | 
nature. Second, I became, and part of | 
me remains, a collector. Third, I also . | 


became a novelist. I had, in short, lost 
before I began. 

A foul myth (propagated by fifth 
columnists in our own ranks) has 





John Fowles, author of The Magus, The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, Daniel Martin and A 
Maggot, lives in a state of creative disarray in 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, on the English coast. 





grown up that we novelists are 
highly ordered and disciplined peo- 
ple, surrounded by reference books, 
filing cabinets, word processors, duti- 
ful secretaries working to fixed plans. 
There used to be a charming old 
trade—though increasingly rare, not 
absolutely extinct even today—in En- 
glish towfs and cities. It was that of 
the rag-and-bone man. Typically he 
drove an old horse-cart and had ac- 
quired a penetrating cry, the last to 


survive from the countless street cries | | 
of two centuries ago. What he sought © | 


as he meandered up and down the 


streets was all the petty domestic junk * 


continued on page 28 
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Some of us have more finely developed nesting instincts than others. 


INVEST IN 
THE FINEST 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


YOU CAN OWN. 
































“T hike you, really I do,” was about 
poetic as he ever pot. 

At least in terms of what he said to 
2, He was of the school that believes 
tions speak louder than words. 

Everytime I brought up the sub- 
ot of the future he'd smile and say 
thinp,. 

Instead, he'd reach out and touch 
y face or just look deep into my eyes 
th those incredible eyes of his. 

So, after a year of seein, him just 
out every second day, I thought it 
s time to celebrate the longevity of 
r romance. 

And perhaps try and prompt him 
o revealing, his future plans, if in 
t he had any. 

It was at one of the most celebrated 
eller's stores in the city that the 
n behind the counter sugested a 
ution to my woes. 

“If you ®ive him a beautiful time- 
ce he will immediately understand 
t you are every bit as concerned 
ut tomorrow as you are about to- 
” the salesman said. 

“But it will need to be something, 
ly special,’ I replied, “because he's 
jengineer and knows a lot about de- 
n and technolopy.” 

The salesman went straight to a 
neord display cabinet, unlocked it, 
withdrew a single watch. It was 
led the Concord Mariner SG® 
“This is a masterpiece of design, 
tertipht to five atmospheres, and ex- 
ordinarily thin, which makes it by 
the most exquisite choice you could 


He’s an engineer, you know, the practical type. 
But with a soft spot for me. 


So when he saw the Mariner, he smiled. When he saw 
what was engraved on the back, he blushed. 


make for an engineer,’ he continued. 

The textured face featured simple 
~old bars to indicate the hours. The 
bezel was solid .585 plumb gold ac- 
cording, to the hallmark. 

The bracelet was so beautifully en- 
xineered that you'd swear it was held 
topether by mapic. 

This was indeed the gift for a man 
of science and action. 





CONCORD. 


I left it until after dinner, walking, WiC tl 
home through the cool autumn nipht, MAKERS 
before I confronted my engineer. ike 

“What time should we meet tomor- = THE GENTRY.. 


row?” I enquired innocently. 


SINCE 1908 


He stopped and turned to face me. 

Before he could respond I reached 
into my handba®, pulled out the pack- 
age and presented it to him. 

He opened it quietly and carefully. 

Lifting, the hinged lid of the case, 
the timepiece was revealed. He moved 
beneath a streetlight to inspect my pit. 

And that's when he saw the mes- 
sage engraved on the back. 

“You are very beautiful. And this is 
very beautiful. I think we should talk 
about next summer.’ 

And that’s all he said before taking, 


me in his arms. 





FOR BROCHURE SEND $3 TO CONCORD, DEPT. AD, 650 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, NY 10019 












































GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN FOWLES 





that every house accumulates, all that 
fell between the domain of the ash- 
can (total worthlessness) and some 
very minimal value in secondhand 
terms. His piled cart at the end of a 
day was usually a splendid anthology 
of really bad taste and past human 
folly: old pots, old clothes and car- 
pets, defunct electrical gear, broken 
furniture, repro pictures, outlived 
hatstands, chipped vases, cracked 
mirrors, all the hideous jetsam of the 
consumer society of yesteryear. 

I always felt great sympathy for 
the rag-and-bone men as they 
clopped along through angry streams 
of cars emitting their mournful cry, 
and not merely because they were a 
picturesque survival from the past. 
They always seemed to me, in the 
mess they laboriously assembled, in 
the haphazardness of their methods 
and their livelihood, our secret broth- 
ers: always much closer to our reality 
than the notion that you can produce 





In a Mess 
continued from page 24 


novels by iron method, as one might 
train a squad of marines. Good novels 
are like good wild plants; they grow 
out of dirt, the mess of the earth as it 
is, not as it should be. Almost any- 
thing preplanned or decided before a 
novel is written is potential death to 
it. The enterprise depends to an enor- 
mous degree on sheer luck, and such 
luck simply does not flourish in the 
closed universes of immaculate order. 

A novel of mine, The Collector, was 
very hostile to the idea of collecting, 
especially of living nature. But I am 
afraid the preacher was not in this 
case even a converted sinner, but still 
a hardened case. I have always found 
old books irresistible, though I collect 
them in a way that would make any 
serious bibliophile shudder. No pre- 
cious first editions, no cherished asso- 
ciation copies, but much more a dog- 
eared and broken-backed mishmash 
of works that have never (usually de- 
servedly) been reprinted, a forlorn 


detritus of past history—the collec- 


tion of a born rag-and-bone man, in | 


short. I am now hoist on my own pe- 


tard, and collected myself, though far 


from happily. Would-be kind collec- 
tors of me who write with news of 
latest prices are not appreciated: they 
would as well write to a reformed 
Mafia man (if such a thing exists) of 
the latest coups in the drug racket: 
Nothing is quite so maddening as be- 
ing told the price of first editions of 
which one no longer has copies. 

If it were only books, perhaps 
partly justifiable in a writer ... but 


alas, I have fatally dabbled in many; 


other things, sufficiently to clutter 
life beyond any hope for my wife’s 


long-held dream of the sparse, mo-) 
nastic décor, the curtailment of pos-. 


sessions to what one strictly needs— 
all those drawers of useless medievak 
pottery shards, those boxes of old the- 
atrical postcards, those shelves of bits 


continued on page 32 
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Along with our specialty, The 
Custom Classics, Kentucky 
Wood Floors offers a wide range 
of prefinished and unfinished 
hardwood flooring to fit within 
all budget constraints. . 


The hardwood floor displayed 
here presents Bordeaux in. Ash 
for your special residential or 
commercial accent area. 


Send $2.00 for a full color 
brochure. 


Louisville, KY 40232 
(502) 451-6024 
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The evergreen of 
imagination grows 
stronger, more vigorous 
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THE THALASSA COLLECTION. 
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of old china gathering endless dust. 
And my garden ... I no longer dare 
show expert gardeners round it. Their 
incredulous horror when its weed- 
filled chaos hits them is too painful to 


bear. A few years ago I thought to kill | 


the demon Collecting by becoming 
curator of our little local museum; 
that has helped, and I do now very 


largely collect for the public good, not | 


myself. But I am not cured. 

The aspect of collecting I hate has 
to do with its supposed proof of fi- 
nancial acumen, skill at shrewd in- 
vestment; and not only because | 
have never been any good at it. The 
aspect I love is the possession of 
something, however small or trivial, 
from the past, whose tacit poetry pro- 
vides a link back, if only toa common 
reality. It is this, the little key to a 
door onto a vanished world each ob- 
ject represents, however worthless in 
itself, that I need. 

The one thing that cannot live with 
this absurd love of surrounding one- 
self with a multiplicity of objects is of 
course the kind of ego that is deter- 
mined to project itself on the world 
by sheer style. Some may say that no 
artist, with the advantage of the enor- 
mous ego-projecting possibilities of 
art, should decry others for trying 
to do it by such a lifestyle—by writ- 
ing their own view of themselves, 
though not in words. 

My only real excuse for living in a 
mess is that it suits me to do so. Yet I 
believe there is some deeper principle 
of nature in it, as there is in the way 
I run—or rather don’t run—my gar- 
den. It is my firm conviction that we 
benighted existers in a mess do fi- 
nally live a richer life than the wor- 
shipers Of order, the displayers of the 
best contemporary taste, of the most 
sophisticated form of conspicuous 
consumption. I no longer despise 
those who do so live; at best they set 


ideal standards of comfort, elegance, 


design, balanced order, whatever jit 


may be. But I remain a renegade. I am’ 


nature, and opposed to all imposition 
of outward rules, outward form; un- 
ashamedly, a mess. 
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DIVA 


The seductive fragrance created by world-acclaimed French couturier, Emanuel Ungaro. 


Says Ungaro, “| want to bring women a message of love, a message of seduction.’ 






Enter the world of 
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Perfumed Dusting Powder, sheer as silk, 








burst into luxurious fragrant lather to Perfumed Body Lotion smooth, soften and scent. fragrances, polishes with pearlescent gleam. 

cleanse gently and thoroughly. 

Surround yourself with the seduction of DIVA seduction du corps® 

FOR THE ULTIMATE FRAGRANCING Richly imbued with the fragrance of DIVA 

Parfum Eau de Parfum ; Perfumed Body Creme 5 oz. $57.00 0 

in crystal bottle 1 oz. $190.00 | Crystalline Pour 3.40z. $55.00 UJ Perfumed Dusting Powder 40z. 45.00 UJ 
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Purse Spray 4 OZ 68.00 | 1 oz 35.00 O Perfumed Soap 3.40z. 15.00 0 

ROCOUTNG | | | | | | | [ | | | | | | | Phone toll-free 1-800-227-1125 from anywhere in the U.S.A. except Alaska. 
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Base moulding 


SEMINAR/WORKSHOP in the DESIGN & INSTALLATION of ORNAMENT 


hese panels represent the art of ornament we offer to our clients and teach in our seminars. 
included are hands-on experience in steaming ornaments and instruction in design, glaze & 
pilding finishes. No prerequisite requirements. Saturday & Sunday, the first weekend of each 
nonth. Limit: 20/workshop. Cost: $400 + $75 lab fee/person ~ 


instructor: Lenna Tyler Kast, author of the two volume set, “ORNAMENT in ARCHITECTURE”: 
\ pictorial design resource for recreating beautiful interiors. Hand bound, loose plates, limited 
'dition. Includes scaled 1/s"/1" plates of ornaments offered by J.P Weaver Co. $285/set 
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THERE ARE NOT many roads in the 
Berkshires that stretch for a mile or so 
on level ground without turning and 
twisting to adapt themselves to the 
hills or to what were once cow paths. 
But early in the spring I was driving 
along one such road during the late 
afternoon when the shadows were 
growing long. 

On either side, set well back, were 
houses surrounded by daffodils and 
narcissus and flowering shrubs and 
fruit trees and wide, neatly mowed 
lawns. There were several white 
houses and an occasional gray or 
moss-green or mustard-yellow one 
sheltered by tall maples. Some of the 
houses had been built within the last 
fifty years, but more of them were old- 
er than that, and a few were older than 
the century, some by a long shot. 

There was an orderliness and pride 
and quiet dignity about them. Some 
were backed by conventional red 
barns and green fields stretching 
away, though none was a working 
farm any longer. They were country 
houses, and I had the conviction that 
they would not have looked as they 
did, been as tidy and w ‘lcoming, and 
suitable and attractive as they were, if 
it had not been for a gentleman who 
died in 1852. He was surely responsi- 
ble for the pleasant aspect and spirit 
that pervaded them, though it is un- 


‘likely that any of their occupants 


have ever heard of him. 

This gentleman (and there is no 
question that he was a gentleman) 
was Andrew Jackson Downing, a 
landscape architect as half his profes- 
sion and a writer and editor of The 
Horticulturalist as the other half. His 
was a very popular magazine in the 
days when eighty percent of Ameri- 
cans lived in the country, most of 
them on farms. They read his advice, 
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much of it of the most practical sort, 
and his admonitions, some of them of 
a moral tone, with eagerness and re- 
spect. It has been accurately told of 
Downing, a modest and moderate 



















































































man, that he was the most influential 
tastemaker of his time. A writer in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine said 
of him twenty years after he died at 
the age of thirty-seven, “No Ameri- 
can has built for himself a more per- 
manent monument than Downing 
the landscape gardener.” 

Downing was an acute observer 
and prolific writer about those as- 
pects of American life that were dear 
to him, and none was dearer than his 
determination to raise the standards 
of rural life. “So long as men are 
forced to live in log huts and follow 
the hunter’s life,” he wrote, ““we must 
not be surprised at lynch law and the 
use of the bowie knife. But, when 
smiling lawns and tasteful cottages 


“It has been accurately told,” says Russell Lynes, “that Andrew Jackson Downing was the most 
influential tastemaker of his time.” As a landscape architect and writer, Downing (1815-1852) 
urged rural American families to forgo the prevalent Greek Revival architecture in favor of a style 
more suited to the country. Top: “There is dignity ... and elegance about all its leading features,” 
Downing wrote of a villa in the Italian style, which he favored for “the harmony which pervades it.” 
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MANY AUTOMOBILE MAKERS ITCH 
TO BUILD THE PERFECT CAR. 
THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS IS PROOF THAT 
SOME SIMPLY ITCH MORE THAN OTHERS. 





It is a curious fact that not everyone who 


seeks the very best in a large sedan is fully 













| aware of just how much sedan this 
entitles todays buyer to demand. 

Some still opt for the 
overbearing “luxury” sedan in all 
its bulk and ostentation, unaware 
that big today can also mean fast, 
agile and responsive. Some- 
what better off are those who ™@ 
have moved up to vivid big-sedan 
performance — but then go no further. 

Then there are those who choose the 
sedans of the S-Class. The Mercedes-Benz 
overview is their overview: a large sedan— 
sufficiently well engineered — can balance 
triple-digit performance with hushed driving 
ease. Agile handling with an unruffled ride. 
The fragrance of leather upholstery and the 
richness of handworked woods with the tac- 
tile pleasures and keen precision of a true 
driver’ car. 

And the rewards that follow are 
theirs to enjoy every mile: swift and sure- 
footed automotive travel on vast highways 


and unpaved byways alike. Experienced 


amid sumptuously comfortable surroundings. 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A.. Inc.. Montvale. N.J. 


And in a blissful state of near silence. 
The rewards continue—because the 
S-Class is, after all, built by Mercedes- 
Benz. And thus is welded, brazed, filed, 
: sanded, polished and _ nit- 
picked to completion along an 
assembly route lined with 
enough inspections (and 
inspectors) to make this 
the most demanding trip of its 
life, if not any cars life. The 
S-Class aims not only for the glam- 
our of high technology but also the reas- 
surance of high technological reliability. And 
reflects almost fifty years of basic Mercedes- 
Benz safety research and engineering. 

You can choose from three S-Class 
sedans—the 560 SEL and 420 SEL V-88, and 
the stunning six-cylinder 300 SDL Turbo. 
Their character subtly differs from one to 
another; their blend of high performance 
and high driving civilization differs from all 


other large sedans in the world. 
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Engineered like no other car in the world 
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begin to embellish a country, we 
know that order and culture are 
established.” 

Metaphorically, Andrew Jackson 
Downing was born in a garden, in 
the town of Newburgh on the west 
bank of the Hudson, where his father 
was a nurseryman. Downing was 
only seven years old when his father 
died, and as a boy he worked, when 
he was not attending school, with his 
older brother, who took over their 
father’s business. There was not 
enough money to send him to col- 
lege, but he was a diligent boy witha 
taste for agricultural science, and by 
the time he was twenty-one he had 
become a recognized horticultural 
authority in the Hudson Valley and 
looked upon by the owners of the 
great estates of that region as ‘a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and...a most 
practical man.” 

But his taste and interests extended 
beyond gardens to the houses they 
were designed to embellish. When he 
was a young man, the most usual 
kind of house that was being built, 
not just in the East but by families 
as they moved west, was a modified 
Greek temple adapted to the uses of a 
country family. We now call these 
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houses Greek Revival, and they came 
in all sizes, from very modest to very 
grand. They were so prevalent that 
they were thought proper to include 
in our national hymn, which cele- 
brated our “rocks and rills ... and 
templed hills.” Downing thought it 
was ridiculous for American farmers 
to be living in temples with wooden 
columns and porticoes on the fagades 
and incongruous chimneys sticking 
out of the low-pitched roofs. He in- 
veighed against them in his maga- 





22 








To Downing (below), a cottage-villa in the 
Rural Gothic style (left) was “a perfect gem of 
a country residence,” he wrote in his book A 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening. “It contains all the most striking 
elements of the beautiful and picturesque in 
its exterior, while it admits of the greatest pos- 


sible convenience in internal arrangement.” + 


rat 


zine, and in 1850 he published a book 


of essays entitled The Architecture of 
Country Houses. . 
His preface to this volume, which 
is illustrated with engravings of 
houses he approved of and plans for. 
them, starts with the declaration:! 
“There are three excellent reasons, 
why my countrymen should have: 
good houses. The first, is because a! 
good house (and by this I mean a fit-' 
ting, tasteful, and significant dwell-' 
ing) is a powerful means of civiliza-\ 
tion.... The second reason is, 


because the individual home has a @ 


great social value for a people.... 
The third reason is, because there is a’ 
moral influence in a country home— 
when, among an educated, truthful, 
and refined people, it is an echo of’ 
their character—which is more pow- 
erful than any mere oral teachings of 
virtue and morality.” Downing elab- 
orated at length on his three reasons; 
indeed the volume is essentially a 
treatise on proper taste in architecture 
and decoration and its moral and so- 
cial importance. 

It was time, Downing preached, 


for anew approach to domestic dwell- © 


ings, especially country houses, and 
one of the clichés he wanted to be rid 
of was the white paint that univer- 
sally covered the temples and clap- 
board hdéuses. “Some of our freshly 
painted villages, seen on a bright 
summer day, might give a man with 
weak eyes a fit of ophthalmia,” he 
wrote, and the only reason he saw for - 
painting houses white was ostenta-" 
tion, to attract attention. “We think, 
in the beginning,” he said, “that the® 
color of all buildings in the country 
should be of those soft and quiet shades 
called neutral tints, such as fawn, 


continued on page 40 
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Saint Louis Crystal. 
At fine castles everywhere 
for over 200 years. 





“CALIFORNIA VASE” Sp 


GEARY'S SAINT-LOUIS 


CALL TOLL-FREE CRISTALLIER DEPUIS 1767 
1-800-243-2797 “FRANCE. 


For a brochure write Saint Louis Crystal, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, NY. 10010 
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drab, gray, brown, etc., and that all 
positive colors, such as white, yellow, 
red, blue, black, etc., should always 
be avoided.” Houses should, he con- | 
tended, blend into the colors of the 
landscape, not stand out against them. 

The houses he recommended to re- 
place the temples were mostly what 
we now Call Gothic Revival, fashion- 
able then in England as “the pointed 
style,” though he insisted that “a 
dwelling house should look like 
a dwelling house.” Delightful as 
Downing’s Gothic cottages and villas 
appear today, it is hard for us to be-: 
lieve that an essentially ecclesiastical, 
or collegiate style of building was any 
more suitable to an American coun-, 
try family than a temple. Though’ 
some of his contemporaries quibbled 
with Downing’s taste, no one could 
deny his passionate dedication to im- 
proving the conditions under which 
country houses served the families 
who occupied them, planted them 


with gardens and trees, and embel- 
lished their lawns. 


Downing was not an architect; he 
was a civilizer. He relied on his re- 
markable friend A. J. Davis, who 
designed some of America’s most 
handsome country houses, to turn his 
sketches into illustrations for his 
books. Such was Downing’s reputa- 
tion that President Millard Fillmore 
commissioned him to landscape not 
only the Capitol but also the grounds 
of that splendid country house once 
known as the President’s Palace and 
now called the White House. 

A tragedy ended Downing’s life 
early. A Hudson River steamer that 
was racing downstream to New York 
against a rival ship caught fire, and 
Downing was last seen throwing 
deck chairs from a burning deck into 
the water to serve as life rafts for 
those who had jumped overboard. . 
His wife was one of those thus saved. 
If Downing’s life was short, the influ- | | 
ence of this all-but-forgotten man 
persists wherever there are tasteful 
cottages set in smiling lawns, like 
those I saw one spring evening on a 
straight stretch in the Berkshires. 0 
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THE IN-STOCK DESIGNERS’ COLLECTION 


LN The designs shown are in stock and available for immediate delivery. The collection is available with or without 
( borders, as area rugs or wall-to-wall installations. The Designers’ Collection combines the beauty and luxury of 

/ natural wools. Ease of maintenance and superior wearability make it ideal for both residential and commercial 
96) 9. PLE environments. Write to the New York showroom for free color brochure. 


Y&D Building, 979 Third Ave., NYC 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 


10m design—Georg Andersen, ASID/Cromwell Interior Design, Little Rock, AR Hall carpet—Calla Lilies (black) /Stairway carpet—Berries (black) 
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The Creative Business. Photo Jean Lariviére 





Louis Vuitton® Fabric Design™ 
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Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 

New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square * Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center + New Jersey, The Mall at Short Hills 
and Riverside Square, Hackensack * Boston, Copley Place + Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. « Atlanta, Lenox Square 
Palm Beach, Worth Avenue * Bal Harbour Shops + Town Center at Boca Raton + Houston, Galleria II * Dallas, Galleria 
Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street + Minneapolis, at Dayton’s 700 on the Mall 
Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection + Palm Springs, The Court Yard * Costa Mesa, South Coast Plaza * San Francisco, Sutter Street 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands * Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center * Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 
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Some people have a talent for 
travel. They look upon travelling as a fine 
art. 

These true connoisseurs require the 
best; it is for them that the Louis Vuitton 
craftsmen create luggage and perpetuate 
the tradition of custom-made pieces. 

The Louis Vuitton craftsmen possess 
the secret of constantly renewing tradi- 





tion, while maintaining all of its qualities. 

Using innovative and traditional mate- 
rials, discovering new textures and vibrant 
colours, they create new forms for new des- 
tinations. 

Custom-made, for the more discerning. 

The Louis Vuitton initials are the stamp 
of authenticity of this unique concept. It has 
been maintained since 1854. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


ss MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 
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ARMSTS DIALOGUE WOLF Kwan 





Landscapes of Color 
By Charles Gaines 
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Wolf Kahn paints the Vermont coun- 
tryside, but particularity of place is not 

his main concern. “Every artist tries to put 
into his work his desire for what the world 
should be,” he says. Color plays a major role 
in recent paintings—Slope, 1987 (left), and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in Spring, 1986. 





“LOOK AT THAT,” Wolf Kahn says 
about a clear blue sky. “It just drives 
me crazy. But if you try to paint it just 
as it is, as it looks to you, it comes out 
all wrong. You have to find the right 
equivalents. Hans Hofmann, who was 
my teacher, made a wonderful state- 
ment. He said, ‘There are many 
painters who can make the sun be- 
come a spot of yellow paint, but only — 
an artist knows how to make a spot 
of yellow paint become the sun.”” : _ 

Kahn is fifty-nine, a stocky, me-- 
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“|... people are moving away from the mundane 
towards products that exemplify superior quality.’ 


—Yankelovich Monitor 












What Rolls-Royce owners have known very well over the past 85 years, 
the rest of the population is now coming around to discover: Superior 
quality and ultimate handcraftsmanship are, to put it plainly, the name of 
the game. Your first move away from the mundane is to contact the national 
Rolls-Royce office at 1-800-851-8576 or see your local authorized dealer. 


The name “Rolls-Royce” and the mascot, badge, and radiator grille are registered trademarks. 
© Rolls-Royce Motor Cars Inc., 1987. 
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510/520 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 * 504/524-5462 


IMPORTANT 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY SPORTING PAINTINGS 


Our collection of fine English sporting art includes paintings by George Stubbs, Ben Marshall, 
George Morland, John Wooton, John Frederick Herring Snr, John Frederick Herring Jnr, and 
George Wright. 
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BEN MARSHALL (1767-1835) GEORGE STUBBS A.R.A. (1724-1806) 
‘Zinganee, Held by Sam Chifney A Saddled Bay Hunter in a Landscape ’ 
Junior at Newmarket with a Lake Beyond 
Oil on canvas, 39" x 4944!’ Oil on panel, 2794" x 2914!’ Signed and dated 1786. 





JOHN FREDERICK HERRING, SR. (1795-1865) JOHN WOOTON (1686-1765) 
The Farrier’s Shop “A Bay Hunter and a Grey Held by a 
Oil on canvas 25” x 381%!' Signed and dated 1856. Groom in a Landscape” 


Oil on canvas 27" x 35! 


During the 18th and 19th centuries, sportsmen’s passionate feelings for their horses helped . 
create a great desire for English sporting art. The keen pleasures derived from a day of 

racing or hunting, continue to excite the modern-day horseman. This enthusiasm is reflected 

as the ever-increasing demand for fine sporting paintings continues to grow every year. 
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1803-1902 (English School) 
“The Shepherd's Sabbath” 





Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1866. Size: 58% x 94% inches (148.5 x 240 cm.) 


EXHIBITED: Royal Academy, 1866, no. 398 


LITERATURE: Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors: 1769-1904, Vol. I, p. 150, no. 398 
Stephen Sartin, Thomas Sidney Cooper, C.V.O., R.A., Leigh-on-Sea, 1976, p. 55, no. E240 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 1964, Vol. I, cited page 326 
The Art Journal, London, 1866, cited page 171 
“Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A., 1803-1902)’ The Magazine of Art, London, 1902, cited page 274 
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dium-sized man with silvering hair, 
an amiable, intelligent face and in- 
tense light-blue eyes that love the act 
of looking. His painting studio for the 
summer and fall is a big weathered 
barn near Brattleboro, Vermont. Set 


up just inside its open doors are large 
unfinished landscapes, smelling of 
oil, shimmering in the barn’s interior 
shade, each of them in the process 
of becoming a version of the light 
spring tones unfolding on the hillside 





BELOW: “Most of nature really presents itself as texture,” Kahn says—a way of seeing 
he makes tangible in (left) Edge of New Woods, 1986, and (center) Tone Row, 1986, in the Ver- 
mont studio where he works throughout the summer and autumn. ABOVE: High Barn, 1986. 








behind his property and over the en- 
tire Connecticut River Valley. 

A few steps to one side of the barn 
is a blacksmith shop and chicken 
coop made over into a studio where 
Kahn’s wife, Emily Mason, paints 
flowing abstract oils on paper, works 
that are also full of the colors of na- 
ture. On the other side of the barn is 
what has been their home, from May 
to October, for the past nineteen 
years. It is a simple camplike house, 
surrounded by old pine trees, that 
looks out to the valley over a steep, 
winding driveway lined with tall 
black locust trees and beyond that to 
a horizon of low mountains across 
the river in New Hampshire. The in- 
side of the house is comfortable and 
utilitarian—hardwood floors, worn 
Oriental rugs, a wood stove for heat 
and one for cooking, well-used books. 
A back room serves as Kahn’s “paper 
studio.” It is literally full of land- 
scapes done in pastels on paper, most 
of them unfinished. Along with the 
forty to fifty paintings he begins each 
spring and summer, he takes these 
pastels back with him to Manhattan 
when he and Emily return at the end 
of October. He then spends the win- 
ter in his Broadway studio, urging 
these spots of paint and pastel into 
becoming finished versions of the 
suns and skies, meadows, barns and 
copses of trees, the slants of light and 
textures of nature that he has looked 
at so passionately and intimately dur- 
ing the months before. 

Like the rest of the property, the 
Kahn house, inside and out, is pur- 
posely simple, underworked. It is no 
more than what Wolf Kahn wants it 
to be: a spare, appropriate frame for 
his life. And his life now, in both 
Vermont and New York, for twelve 
months a year, is resolutely and al- 
most exclusively his art. 

Wolf Kahn was born in Stuttgart, 
Germany, into a prosperous and artis- 
tic family. His father was a composer 
and a conductor of the Stuttgart Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. His mother had 
psychic propensities, and one of his 
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Wiss you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 

We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 

a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 


Ellipse models are available 
in a variety of 
styles and movements 
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For a presentation of the new Patek Philippe timepieces available in 1987, 
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great-uncles was a visual artist. When 
Kahn was still very young his mother 
died in a sanatorium, and he was sent 
to Frankfurt to live with his grand- 
mother. There he was raised as the 
center of attention in a comfortable, 
enlightened home, and his preco- 
cious talent for drawing was made 
much of. But it wasn’t long before 
history interrupted this relatively 
happy childhood. Two weeks before 
war broke out in 1939, Kahn was 
shipped away to England with a 
group of other refugee children and 
placed with a family there. His fa- 
ther, older brothers and sister had 
already escaped to America. His 
grandparents were killed in Hitler’s 
concentration camps. 

Following a year in England, Kahn 
joined what was left of his family in 
New Jersey. After his father moved to 
New York he attended the High 
School of Music and Art there, did a 
stint in the Navy, and then studied 
under Hans Hofmann at the legend- 





His paintings 
contain a lyrical sense 
of what Henry James 

called “felt life.” 





ary art school Hofmann had trans- 
planted in 1934 from Munich to 
Eighth Street in New York. 

The Hofmann experience was piv- 
otal for Kahn, both as an artist and 
as a man. Technically, he emerged 
from it with a heightened structural 
sense—a more precise feeling for the 
unity of the structural elements of a 
painting. On a spiritual level, Hof- 
mann taught him the value of spon- 
taneity and innocence, together with 
a‘belief that the artist’s real task is 
to struggle, always, toward coherence 
and harmony in his paintings. 

According to Martica Sawin, who 
has written an eloquent book on 
Kahn and his painting, the phases of, 
his work since the Hofmann days 
“arrange themselves almost by dec- 


ade, following a thesis/antithesis/ 
synthesis sequence, starting with the 
Expressionist canvases of the early 
50s.” In 1958 he shifted from a chro- 
matic to a tonal vernacular, dropped 
the figure as subject matter and went 
exclusively to landscapes, which 
were, for most of a decade, dark and 
heavily painted. Then in 1968 he 
moved from the seacoast of Maine to 
Vermont and his canvases brightened 
again. Increasingly during the seven- 
ties, color assumed a dominant role in 
his work, and it still remains his pri- 
mary passion. 

It is largely through color that the 
recent canvases achieve two of their 
major effects: overall harmony and a 
radiance of juxtaposing fields. It is 
also largely through his use of color 
that Kahn avoids any hint of senti- 
mentality in his landscapes. Although 
the subject matter may often be 
“pretty,” his colors always toughen 
and excite the canvas, creating inter- 
esting surface tensions between the 
soft and the hard, the delicate and the 
austere. “I believe that I have raised 
the ante in color, which is my primary 
interest,” he says. “I am always try- 
ing to get to a danger point in color.” 

So far as subject matter itself is con- 
cerned, Kahn has said that he would 
“like to make a painting with noth- 
ing interesting in it, where the paint- 
ing itself is interesting but the subject 
matter is altogether lacking in inci- 
dent and anecdote.” Increasingly his 
subjects have tended to be neutral 
and to function primarily as carriers 
for the ideas behind the paintings. 

Be that as it may, Wolf Kahn is, tri- 
umphantly, a landscape painter, and 
his best paintings contain not only 
ideas of organization and structure 
but a lyrical sense of what Henry 
James called “felt life.” The play of 
early spring light on a river, the cool 
blue hover of distant hills over a 
summer field, the exact, sidelong, 
disappearing bend of a river—those 
things, through found equivalents, 
become themselves in his paintings 
and generously allow us to feel what 
Wolf Kahn saw. 
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INTRODUCING THE TOURING SEDAN. 


THE DRIVING EXPERIENCE 
FOR THE EXPERIENCED DRIVER. 


This is one car you may 
well want to examine from 
underneath, flat on your back 
ona mechanic's creeper. And 
we welcome such a critique. 

The first thing you'll notice 
is that each wheel has its 
very own suspension system. 
With each system being totally 
isolated from the car body. 
Cornering is remarkable, with 
controlled heel and sway. At 
legal speeds, the way it handles 
is almost illegal. 

Inside is like No Oldsmobile 
you've ever Sat in. The ergo- 
nomic experts extended even 
themselves. Each seating area 
is genuine leather. Both front 
buckets adjust not only for 
comfort, but also for front, side 








and lumbar support. Every | 
bend of your seated body will! 
be braced for all motoring 
conditions. is 
And the driver's view is. 
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IRISH COUNTINGAH@USES 


Memories of an Eccentric World 


By Mark Girouard 


MR. HUSTON, OF Castle Huston, told his 
cook that if she sent the soup up cold 
again he would shoot her. She did 
send it up cold, and he did shoot 
her. Mr. Cooke, of Cookesborough, 
thought that he was turning into a 
fox. The earl of Antrim wanted to 
be buried upright at the top of the 
glen, looking down on his castle at 
Glenarm, but the coffin bearers were 
so drunk, or so exhausted by the 
climb, that they buried him upside 
down instead. The O’Sheas, of Gar- 
den Morris, had a family tree hang- 
ing in the gentlemen’s lavatory that 
showed their descent from Adam. 
Mr. FitzGerald, of The Island in 
county Waterford, kept his first 
(dead) wife in a box in the hall. Old 
Miss Morley, of Portlaw, could only 
sweat through her tongue like a dog; 
I used to watch her with fascination 
for evidence of this peculiarity. 

These were the stories and the peo- 
ple who floated around in the back- 


ground of my boyhood when I went 
for holidays in Ireland in the 1940s. 
No doubt the tales were improved in 
the telling, for no one enjoys creating 
legends more than the Irish—or, for 
that matter, the Anglo-Irish. It was to 
the latter that my mother’s family be- 


GEORGE MOTT 











ABOVE: “Many sham castles were constructed in Ireland during the early 19th century,” 
says Mark Girouard, “including a circa 1820 lodge gate at Ballysaggartmore, county Waterford, 
which was intended as a companion to a grand castle that was never built.” BELOw: Russborough, 
county Wicklow, is now a charitable trust established by its owner, Sir Alfred Beit. 


longed. My grandmother, aunts, un- 
cles and cousins lived in nine country 
houses of all shapes and sizes, within 
twenty miles of each other in coun- 
ties Waterford and Tipperary. 

They were part of the great nexus 


of Protestant Anglo-Irish families, de- 





scendants of Norman or Elizabethan 
adventurers, Cromwellian soldiers or 


Georgian bishops and lawyers, who . 


for centuries had been the ruling class 
of Ireland. Most of the land belong- 


ing to these families had been bought : 


out by the government in the Land 
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CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE: Curraghmore, 
county Waterford, with 18th-century inte- 
riors by James Wyatt; Whitfield Court, county 
Waterford, built in the mid-19th century 
in the Italian villa style; and Newtown 
Anner, county Tipperary, where 
Girouard’s grandmother shot rabbits 
from her bedroom window 


Act of 1905,and what power remained 
to them had gone by the time Ire- 
land became independent in 1921. A 
selection of their houses had been 
burnt down in the troubles that pre- 
ceded and followed independence. A 
steady trickle were selling up and 
moving off to England or the colo- 
nies, but when I was a boy, large 
numbers were still living where they 
had always lived. 

They all knew each other, or about 
each other. They all went up to Dub- 
lin in the summer for the Horse Show 
and stayed in the old-fashioned com- 
fort of the Shelbourne Hotel on Ste- 
phen’s Green. They met at race meet- 
ings or on the hunting field and 
danced foxtrots and eightsome reels 
at Hunt Balls together. They drove 
indomitably for many miles to go to 
parties or stay with each other. Their 
houses could be spotted with ease be- 
cause the woods, fields and gardens 
around them, known collectively as 
the “demesne,” were almost always 
surrounded by a stone wall eight to 
ten feet high, often stretching for sev- 
eral miles along the road. It sounds 
impressive but seldom was, since the 
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COURTESY MARY DURLACHER 


walls were invariably covered in ivy 
and usually falling down. 

The lodge gates, when one finally 
got to them, could be immensely 
grand, with pillars, coats of arms, 
towers or castellations. There was 
usually, in those days, a family living 
in the lodge, and someone (often a 
minute child) would come running 
out to open the gates. Beyond the 
gates the drive (always known as the 
avenue) usually ran for a mile or 
more. It was never tarred and was 
almost invariably pitted with large 


holes needing careful navigation by ° 


the car, pony trap or bicycle in or on 
which one was progressing. In my 
boyhood it was seldom the former, 








for petrol in the war years was hard 
to come by, except for priests and 
doctors. I remember the frustration of 
jogging along the roads to race meet- 
ings in a trap and being passed by 
carloads of jovial priests heading for 
the same destination. 

One could never tell for certain 
from the entrance what kind of house 
there would be at the end of the 
avenue. Ballysaggartmore, for instance, . 
where my great-aunt Clodagh lived - 
for a time, had one of the grandest 
sets of castellated lodge gates in Ire- . 
land, and a castellated bridge on the 
avenue that was even grander. All 
this had cost so much in the early 
nineteenth century that no money 
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Corum created the Golden Bridge: Remarkable. 
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The Golden Bridge Clock, with 
all of its intricate artistry and ornate 
beauty preserved forever within the 
finest Baccarat. 

The master craftsmen of time 
in concert with the master artisans of 
crystal have created a timepiece 
worthy of kings. 
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Golden Bridge’s 18K gold straight-line 
quartz movement represents a break- 
through in clock design... unique, 
ingenious, and utterly elegant. 

Adding to the exclusivity of this 
timepiece, each Golden Bridge Clock 
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Let the concept of a golden line 
of time hold you in its spell, as it itself 
is captured in the icy beauty of its 
crystal case. 

The Golden Bridge Clock—for 
the discerning eye of the collector. 
From Corum. 
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California sunshine. | 

Saturate your senses with the 
shameless pampering of inter- 
national fitness and beauty 
experts in the world’s most 
complete mens’ and womens’ 
spas. Have every want fulfilled 
with the gracious attention of 
three employees for every guest. 

Savor the culinary master- 
pieces of seven brilliant restaurants; dedicated to the finest 
offerings from roast pheasant to authentic New York pastrami 
j on rye. And, after dark, revel in first- 
run movies, two piano lounges, and 
orchestra for dancing. 

Then, when evening wanes, there 
| is the comfortable opulence of your 
masterfully-decorated room or suite 
! for a night of deep serenity. 

Call your travel agent or La Costa 
at 1-800-854-6564. And ask about ) 
the special escape plans at the Elegant 
Escape; 90 minutes south of Los 
Angeles and 35 minutes north of San 
Diego. Then, come experience the 
exceptional, the rare, the remarkably- 
rewarding new La Costa. 
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was left over with which to build the 
house, and Aunt Clodagh and her 
children had to live in the stables. 
Alternatively, very modest gates 
could lead to houses of apparently 
immense size and grandeur. Anglo- 
Irish families liked making more of a 
show than their income warranted. 
One way of doing this was to unite 
house, stables, outbuildings and farm 
buildings into one grand composition 
and either string everything out into 
a line, as at Russborough in county 
Wicklow, or wrap it around an enor- 
mous entrance court, as at Curragh- 
more, my mother’s old home in 
county Waterford. At Ballyseedy Cas- 
tle in Kerry, half the front was a sham 
and had no rooms at all behind it. 
Comfort was never a feature of 
these houses. They were heated by 
open fires of turf or damply hissing 
logs. Central heating was either non- 
existent or did not work. At Mount 
Congreve in county Waterford (where 
the flower beds in front of the house 
were planted with carrots) the butler 
presented each of the dinner guests 
with a rug as they entered the dining 
room. Washing in the morning was 
by means of copper cans of hot water, 
wrapped in towels and delivered by a 
housemaid. Running a bath in the 
vast, cavernous tubs was always a 
gamble. Would or would not the thin 
trickle of dark brown water emerging 
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Malahide Castle, near Dublin, now part of the Irish National Portrait Collection, was 
home to the Talbot family for eight centuries. Tracery windows are Gothick. 


derful places for children. Inside the 
houses were stone-flagged corridors 


long enough to bicycle along, and © 


endless staircases and hiding places 
ideal for games of catch and hide- 
and-seek or midnight feasts. 

There was a hidden room above a 





The water may have been cold, but the 
welcome never was. They were hospitable 
houses, full of laughter and good stories. 





from the hot-water tap—connected 
to an equally cavernous boiler a hun- 
dred yards or so away—ever turn 
hot? The answer was usually not. 
The water may have been cold, but 
the welcome never was. They were 
hospitable houses, full of laughter 
and good stories, and their woods, 
lakes, rivers, boats, horses, stables, 
haylofts and barns made them won- 


trapdoor in an uncle’s house that Vic- 
torian children had obviously en- 
joyed finding and using too, because 
its walls were decorated with crude 
but lively drawings of Victorian la- 
dies and gentlemen in top hats and 


bustles. An even more exciting secret © 


space at Curraghmore could only be 
reached by pulling out the books and 
shelves of a built-in bookcase in the 
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billiard room and crawling through 
the gap that was revealed. Earlier 
generations of children had been 
there too, and left behind a cache of 
rusting swords and military helmets, 
wonderful for dressing up. 

It was when I was about fourteen 
that I started to notice things I had 
not noticed before. The billiard room 
ceiling, for instance, was decorated 
with delicate fronds of Rococo plas- 
terwork: baskets of flowers and heads 
of gods and goddesses. The room in 
which we-played table tennis was 
lined with oil paintings of eigh- 
teenth-century London and a huge 
Dutch allegory of the Four Evange- 
lists. Soon I began to burrow in the 
bookcases that lined the billiard 
room, library and corridors, and to 
disinter crumbling folios of architec-— 
tural engravings that no one had 
looked at for a hundred years or 
more. I was entering into an explora- 
tion of the country house that has oc- 
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cupied much of my life ever since. 

In the 1950s and 1960s I spent long 
happy weeks exploring Ireland and 
Irish country houses with friends in 
the Irish Georgian Society. These 
were times of excitement and discov- 
ery. Very little had been written 
about Irish houses, and we drove 





along empty roads through wet, 
beautiful countryside never quite 
knowing what we were going to 
find. The house we were looking for 
could turn out to be a heap of rubble 
or a burnt-out shell, or be full of nuns 
or lunatics—or bales of hay piled 
beneath superb Italian plasterwork, 





as was the case at Riverstown in 
county Cork before the Irish Geor- 
gians acquired it. 

But many of the houses we visited 
were still lived in and filled with the 
contents that had always been in ~ 
them. The fact that there was not 
much money in the Irish country- 
house world meant that much had! 
decayed but little had been altered. 
The walls could be streaked with 
damp and there might be holes in the 
carpet, but the faded colors were the 
original eighteenth-century ones. All 
over Ireland there was still a wonder- ; 
ful wealth of furniture, china, silver 
and pictures in tall, exquisitely pro- } 
portioned rooms, with high sash win- - 
dows through which one looked out : 
over green country to the mountains. 

Sadly, the story does not have a, 
wonderful ending. The romanticism, ° 
affection and nostalgia that supports 
country houses in England scarcely , 
exists in Ireland, where many, and , 
perhaps most, people think of them 
as an alien import. Moreover, Ireland 
is not a rich country. Except in the 
north (which is a different story), it . 
has nothing comparable to the British 
National Trust, with its great string of 
country houses and generous grants 
of government money that subsidize 
repairs and renovations to historic 
buildings of all varieties. 

A few Irish country houses have 
reasonably assured futures, like the 
magnificent Georgian mansions of 
Russborough and Castletown, which 
have been set up as charitable trusts, 
or Malahide Castle, which the Irish 


























Florida Tile brings 
the ambiance of nature 
indoors. Our NATURA 
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born of the environment. 
Moods are beyond words. 
You will want to see and 
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To find NATURA, 
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government has taken over (but only 
after most of the contents were sold). 
But year after year more and more 
houses are being sold and their con- 
tents dispersed. Little is left from the 
days that I remember, when huge 
teas of soda bread, honeycomb, hot 
scones, cakes and biscuits without: 
end were laid out on white table- 
cloths before the blazing fireplace, 
when the blue paraffin flame flick- 
ered beneath the silver teakettle, and 


| | 7 q florida tile it seemed to a child that nothing 


are = could ever change. 0 
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“THE GAME FOR THE professional dealer 
and collector is the chase,” explains 
Peter H. Tillou. “It’s finding some- 
thing superior and having the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it, to add it to a 
collection or handle it for a family. 
Typically what I’ve done is make col- 
lections and then sell them. I love do- 
ing that, because I will refine it and 
then the collector will carry on. For 
me the interest has always been the 
opportunity to involve myself with 
an area other people are passing by.” 

One such area in the 1950s was 
American folk painting. Beginning 
then with a few works, Peter Tillou 
has now amassed one of the country’s 
most renowned collections—a large 
portion of which, at any given time, 
is traveling about the country en route 
to some museum or another. Some of 
it, however, can be seen in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, where Tillou’s res- 
idence and gallery is located in a 
replica of a Revolutionary War gener- 
al’s Long Island house, built over fifty 
years ago by architect George Swit- 
zer. It stands a few hundred quiet 
yards from the homesite where 
Henry Ward Beecher and his sister 
Harriet Beecher Stowe were born. 

A stone gate and gravel drive lead 
to the large white clapboard house 
Peter Tillou has lived in since 1965. 
Once inside, a visitor can see that 
Tillou has been happily collecting not 
just fine American folk art but practi- 
cally anything that has caught his 
eye. As a young boy he ducked school 
in Buffalo, New York, to rummage 
through pawnshops in search of old 
swords, crocks, coins and other objects. 

“From age twelve to eighteen, I 
bought and sold coins all over Buffalo 
and in New York City,” Tillou says. 
“It amazed me that you could buy a 
rare half-dollar in one store and then 
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By C. D. B. Bryan 
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A trio of 19th-century folk paintings hangs above a circa 1790 Pennsylvania dower 
chest at Peter H. Tillou Fine Arts in Litchfield, Connecticut. Flanking the chest are a circa 1800 
New England bow-back Windsor chair and a 19th-century Bennington stoneware jug. 


go two blocks away and sell it for 
fifty percent more—simply because 
the first dealer underestimated its 
condition while the second was will- 
ing to pay a premium. So if you 
taught yourself this, you were able to 
take advantage of what another per- 
son didn’t see.” 

Peter Tillou enrolled in the mid- 
1950s as an undergraduate at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, where he stud- 
ied art and business—though he was 
quick to duck out of class there, too. 
“I just had this driving, insatiable 


interest in the hunt,” Tillou amiably ; 
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admits. “I’d make a deal with my 
professors,” he laughs. “I'd tell them, 
‘Tm leaving for Switzerland. May I 
do a paper?’ ” 

Weeks later Tillou would reappear 
at the university and lecture on what 
he had found. An article he published 
on weapons in the Atlantic Monthly 
saved his history grade. He was also 
publishing regularly in Antique 
Monthly and would bring to class a 


satchel of objects he had picked upon - 


his trips and discuss them. 


While still in college Tillou was | 


dealing in rare arms and armor he 


continued on page 66 
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It is an ultra-luxury roadster 
unlike any that has come 
before it. Allanteé creates a new 
class of performance that 
merges European road man- 
ners with Cadillac comfort and 
convenience. Cadillac spec- 
ified that Allanté coachwork be 
designed and handcrafted by 
Pininfarina, SpA, of Turin, Italy— 
designer of Ferrari Testarossa 
and Rolls-Royce Camargue. 
The sculptured bodies are 
flown from Europe via 747s to 
the U.S. for final assembly. 


A high-performance V8 road- 
ster that delivers the comfort 
and convenience you expect 
from a Cadillac. 


From ten-way Recaro seats 
handfitted with Italian leather to 
proper ergonomic placement 
of power assists and feature 
adjustments, Allante is designed 
for your total comfort and con- 
trol. Handling is precise, but 
never harsh. And Allante has the 
new Bosch III Anti-Lock Braking 
System. 
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An uncommon automobile 
should come with an uncom- 
mon warranty. This one does. 


The Allante Assurance Plan 
safeguards your Cadillac for 
an unprecedented 6 years/ 
75,000 miles. It provides cover- 
age on items often overlooked 
by other new car limited war- 
ranties. In some cases, there is a 
deductible. In addition, this 
unique plan is transferable; 
however, certain restrictions 
apply. See dealer for details. 
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It turns the wind into a whisper. 


Because the advanced aero- 

‘dynamics of Allanté actually 
enhance driving comfort, at 55 
«miles per hour with the top 
removed, you and your pas- 
senger can hold a normal 
conversation. Put the hardtop 
on (no tools required) and 
Allante exhibits the serene quiet 
of an international-class closed * 
coupe. And the special folding 
convertible top has three glass 
windows. 








Its only option affords you 
an additional office, as well 
as added security and 
convenience. 


Allante is so complete, the only 
extra-cost option we Offer is a 
cellular telephone. Otherwise, 
every conceivable conve- 
nience comes with every 
Allante. You will, however, have 
to choose among maroon, silver 
or gold metallic finishes. A pearl 
white tri-coat finish is also 
available. 


When you have an Allante, you 
certainly won't see everyone 
else driving your car. 


Because of the unique way 
Allante is crafted on two con- 
tinents, its production will be 
strictly limited. 

Your Cadillac dealer invites 
you to inspect the ultra-luxury 
roadster unlike any that has 
come before it. Allante, the new 
spirit of Cadillac. 
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TYPE Front-Wheel-Drive, 2-Place Roadster 
WHEELBASE/CursB WEIGHT 99.4"/3494 lbs. 
ENGINE High Output, 41-Liter Transverse-Mounted V8 
INDUCTION SYSTEM Sequential Port Fuel Injection 
HORSEPOWER (BHP) 170 @ 4300 
TORQUE (LB.-FT.) 235 @ 3200 
COMmpPRESSION RATIO 8.51 
TRANSMISSION Four-Speed Automatic w/ 

Overdrive and Viscous Converter Clutch 
SUSPENSION Fully Independent/Deflected-Disc 


MacPherson F/R Struts 
BRAKES Bosch III Anti-Lock Braking System/Four-Wheel Discs 











WHEeELS/TIRES 15” x 7” Aluminum Alloy/Goodyear 
P225/60VR15 Radial 
Fue ECONOMY EPA estimated 22.5 mpg combined, 


16 mpg city, 24 mpg highway 
Not Subject to Federal Gas Guzzler Tax 


TOURING RANGE" 528 mi. 








MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE $54,700** 





“Range based on EPA est. 24 mpg highway multiplied by gas tank capacity of 22 gallons. 
“Including dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charge and other optional equipment 
additional 
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~ Swan Lake. 


Porcelain Lace. 


Pure gold. 


A portrait in perfection. 


The prima ballerina 
captured forever in radiant 
bisque. Adorned with lavish 
ruffles of lace —flawlessly 
transformed into fine 
porcelain. Crowned with a 
magnificent tiara of 24 karat 
gold vermeil. 


A breathtaking premiere 
by Ronald Van Ruyckevelt, 
whose works have been 
presented to Queen 
Elizabeth II, President 
Kennedy and the Emperor 
of Japan. 

Swan Lake. Art as timeless 
as Ichaikovsky’s ballet. 


Experience the magic. 


© 1987 FM 


Please mail by June 30, 1987. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please accept my order for Swan Lake, 
to be crafted for me in imported por- 
celain and 24 karat gold vermeil. I 
need send no money now. Please bill 
me for $39. * in advance of shipment, 
and the balance in 4 monthly install- 


ments of $39. * each, after shipment. 
*Plus my state sales tax and a total of 
$3. for shipping and handling. 


SIGNATURE 


MR ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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A royal gun cabinet, left, ordered by King Ludwig of Bavaria in 
1878 as a gift for the French minister, is “probably one of the rarest 
objects I’ve found in my entire career,” says Peter Tillou. Right, 
an inlaid Hepplewhite bureau-desk, circa 1810. 


had found in Europe, bringing back 
pre-Columbian gold from South 
America, selling Greek and Roman 
antiquities—and classic cars. By the 
time he graduated in 1957, he knew 
art dealing would be his profession. 
By then he was collecting Early Ameri- 
can furniture and folk paintings. 

“Connecticut furniture has always 
been my favorite because of the sim- 
plicity. It’s without any superfluous 
detail and I like that,” he says, add- 
ing, “I like that about folk painting, 
too: simple lines against a plain back- 
ground, very stark, very bold. 

“Folk paintings are some of the fin- 
est art in America,” he says with en- 
thusiasm. “It’s our native art, and 
there’s a parallel between the flower- 
ing of our nation and American folk 
painting. It was just so uninhibited! 
There were no restraints. It was the 
most important art development in 
America next to the Hudson River 
painters, who brought a whole new 
aspect to landscape painting, a dra- 
matic study of the grandeur of nature. 
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Peter H. Tillou’s American Flair 
continued from page 64 


“In the 1950s,” Tillou continues, 
“Hudson River paintings were all 
over. They were virtually unnoticed. 
They weren't fashionable with most 
collectors. Museums had them, but 


they had been neglected. Most Amer- 


ican art had been.” That attitude soon 
changed. “What broke it open was 
Abstract Expressionism,” he says. 
“Suddenly American artists were 
world-renowned. That gave a great 
impetus to the American collector. 
We weren’t a collecting nation before, 
but we became one.” 

As the number of art collectors has 
grown, they have become more so- 
phisticated, says Tillou. “Sophisti- 
cated in the sense that they make it a 
challenge to learn about what they’re 
buying. More so than the older collec- 
tors, who relied on their dealers or 
advisors. And, too, there is a real 
surge to buy the best in every field. 
Collectors have learned: Buy the best 
you can afford.” | 

Tillou recalls how objects art collec- 
tors spoke of as having been “mod- 





Peter Tillou stands amid a range of antiques, including a 
circa 1770 Pennsylvania Chippendale tall-case clock, a circa 1815 
New York Federal sofa and a circa 1770 Connecticut Queen Anne 

highboy. Portrait of a Boy, 1908, is by Sir William Orpen. 


estly priced’ twenty years ago and 
“expensive” ten years ago are far 
higher today. “And yet,” he says, 
“there are any number of paintings 
still out there for $1,000 to $5,000 that 
are terrific. And that’s fun. These are 
the pictures that develop a collector’s 
interest, because five years later 
there’s a book about the artists, or 
an exhibition, and up go the prices.” 

Peter Tillou gives as an example 


the British painter Sir William Orpen | 


(1878-1931). “I would compare him 
to Eakins,” says Tillou. “His portrai- 
ture is superb. Five years ago his 
paintings were available for $10,000. 
And then he was recognized; his 
paintings sell for $100,000 to 
$150,000 now.” 

Tillou continues, “But what some- 


times happens is overpromotion, and _ 


in buying art as an investment that’s 
the danger. The French Impression- 


ists, for example—though too expen- 


sive for most people—have become a 
way of trading money. In many in- 


stances they’re overpriced—not the | 





continued on page 70 
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W connoisseur’s selection of treasured bed and bath fashions selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, 
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Peter H. Tillou’s American Flair 
continued from page 66 


great ones, but that third circle of 
Impressionists. As that has happened, 
smart collectors and art lovers, rec- 


ognizing the danger, want to buy» 


painters whose prices are not out of 
touch with reality. They'll buy a su- 
perior Orpen or someone like my fa- 
vorite, William Merritt Chase, for far 
less. And the willingness on the part 
of collectors to make that transition is 
what's changing the market, too.” 
Today when Peter Tillou looks 
back on his college days, it is with 
only a little nostalgia. “The fifties 
were a heyday for collecting,” he re- 
calls. ‘In Europe I used to buy things 
and then ask what I’d bought—they 
were beautiful to me and I knew they 
were valuable, but I didn’t even 


know what they were. Once the di- § 


' 
= 


rector of the Henry Ford Museum told 
me I’d bought an orrery—he sub- 


sequently bought it for the museum. ~ 
“The point is that somehow the — 
beauty of the cabinet, and the inter- | 


esting aspects of the instrument that 


was encased in it, had captivated me, / 


and these are the things that make 
collecting so exciting. The hunt for 
the unusual object—that piques your 





“I just had this 
driving, insatiable 
interest in the hunt,” 
Tillou amiably admits. 


interest, that teaches you something. 


The greatest way to learn is to spend 
your own money, and as you lose it or 


make mistakes you learn very quickly. — i 
“In Europe,” Tillou laughs, “I was ~ 


continually broke because there was 


so much to buy and no one to sell it” 


to. But now there’s such a scarcity of 


things to buy, the hunt has become so ~ 


concentrated, that we’re thrilled with 
finding one special piece.” He pauses 
for a moment, then adds, “And I find 
that just as exciting as the days when 


you could fill the back of a pickup” 


truck for $500. It’s just changed.’””0 
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Architectural Vigor of the Summer Enclave 


THE HAMPTONS 





By Paul Goldberger 
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THERE ARE PLACES AND TIMES in which new residential ar- 
chitecture seems to burst forth with particular vigor: Los 
Angeles in the 1930s, New Canaan, Connecticut, in the 
1950s, and now, in our own time, surely that group of 
towns in eastern Long Island known as “the Hamptons.” 
There, in those seaside communities roughly one hundred 
miles from Manhattan, stands an inventory of contempo- 
rary domestic architecture that already rivals any in the 
country and continues to expand. There are recent houses 
by architects as well known as Charles Gwathmey, Rich- 
ard Meier, Robert A. M. Stern and Robert Venturi; there 
are houses by the next generation, architects like Tod Wil- 
liams, Paul Segal and Edward Mills; and there are houses 
by still-younger architects of great promise. 

It would all seem a paradise, and in many ways it is. The 
sense of commitment to residential architecture is stronger 
here than anywhere else on the East Coast, and there is 
little to inhibit the architect apart from an elemental re- 
spect for this extraordinary landscape of farmland running 
to the sea. It is a splendid landscape, far more varied than 
most seacoasts; while it lacks the high drama of Big Sur or 
the coast of Maine, it possesses dunes, fields, woods, bays, 





atte 
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swamps, marshes, pine barrens and a high ridge left by a 
glacier that long ago swept across the continent. 

There are sections that consist of little more than sand 
and marsh, the land so narrow that ocean and bay are 
visible at once, and there are places where wetlands and a 
softly flowing bay combine to create an exquisite, tranquil 
atmosphere. There are also places where houses are set 
deep in a woods 250 feet above sea level, with glorious 


views through the trees, down the ridge, across the fields, — 


past the steeples of the village and out to sea. 

And if the land varies in its nature, so do the settlements. 
For despite the tendency to lump them all together as 
“the Hamptons,” the villages at the east end of Long Island 
are in fact quite different. Westhampton and Quogue are 


split by a small inland waterway and have a single strip © 


of houses and beach, and smaller suburban settlements 
inland. Southampton, the largest of the Hamptons, is a 


The seaside communities of the Hamptons offer “domestic architecture 
that rivals any in the country,” says Paul Goldberger. ABOvE: Robert A. M. 


Stern’s contemporary interpretation of a Shingle Style house on the : 


beach at East Quogue is reminiscent of those first built in the Hamptons. 


continued on page 80 
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The Volvo 740 is built 
and engineered to with- 
stand the kind of scrutiny 
| one would expect from a 
| person who has learned a 
_ thing or two about value. 
| In fact, no car is built 

to be looked at more 
) carefully. 

ich explains why 
so many people who look 
| atotherEuropean imports 
end up with a Volvo in 
front of their house. 
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Monumental sculptures. Palladian marble vogue. 


FRAN MURPHY 


D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches, 401 Clematis Street 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33401, Phone (305) 659-6200 
A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom 
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INDISPENSABLE IN CHARTING 
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The Meridian Collection: 18K gold or 18K gold and steel! Quartz movement. Water resistant. 


You’re on the way; for those destined to achieve, 
Audemars Piguet has created The Meridian Col- 


lection. 


Inspired by the ancient mariners and their deter- 
mination to succeed, this spirited collection 1s 
designed for men and women who refuse to settle 
for second best. 


Sporty yet elegant, the Meridian features a gently 
rounded face and a supple bracelet that encircles 
the wrist with comfort and ease. 


Only Audemars Piguet could fashion a watch so 
enviably thin, so smartly conceived and make it 
water resistant. 


The Meridian Collection, quartz calendar watches 
for men and women in 18K gold or 18K gold and 
steel; just one more reason for making the climb. 


JOAIL 


PARIS * MONTE CARLO * CANNES * GENEVE 





Astrolabe, 16th century. 


Audemars Piguet 


Known only by those who know. 


703 FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH - NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 + 212/832-3733 
THE GALLERIA +5015 WESTHEIMER » HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056 * 713/960-9441 
THE GALLERIA : 13350 DALLAS PKWY ° SUITE 1375 * DALLAS, TEXAS 75240 + 214/458-9012 
401 NORTH RODEO DRIVE : BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 « 213/278-3733 
LIER : 


For your comprehensive Audemars Piguet Catalog, please send $5 to the above address. 





Introducing the Baccarat Museum 
Reproduction Collection. Twenty-three 
numbered, limited-edition pieces, each an 


exquisite survivor of the ultimate test: 


the test of time. 





(J) ach piece in the Museum Reproduction 

Collection — recrafted from Baccarat designs created between 1830 and 1930 — is a survivor in another sense. Hl 

Only absolutely perfect pieces are released from Baccarat’s workshop. The rest — an astonishing forty percent — 

are deemed imperfect and destroyed. @ Brielle Galleries is proud to be one of only twenty-five dealers 
worldwide chosen by Baccarat to offer its Museum Reproduction Collection. The Collection is a 

most welcome and altogether fitting addition to our renowned crystal gallery. 


Pictured: Inkwell: Designed in 1868; height: 542"; diameter: 5%”; edition limited to 300; $1,800. Wi 
Rosette Carafe: Designed in 1898; height: 127"; width: 674"; edition limited to 200; $2,100. 


| 
To place an order, for more information, or to receive our full-color “Quest” catalog, | | 
call toll free: 800-631-2156. In New Jersey, call collect: 201-528-8400. . | 
| 


Brielle Galleries 
707 Union Avenue, P.O. Box 475B, Brielle, New Jersey 08730-0475 
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Architectural Vigor of the Summer Enclave 
continued from page 74. 


collection of grand estates by the sea with an inland com- 
mercial center. Water Mill, Bridgehampton, Sagaponack 
and Wainscott were once tiny settlements amid fields that 
extended virtually to the ocean’s edge, and it is they that 
have changed most in the last generation as acres of farm- 
land have gradually given way to houses. 

And then there is East Hampton, an older village like 
Southampton, with houses of equal grandeur but with a 
center more beautiful, surely, than almost any in New En- 
gland. Beyond East Hampton lies Amagansett, another 
farming village grown bigger, and then, at the very end, 
where the island grows thin, Napeague and Montauk, 
which turn almost entirely toward the ocean. 

Although there were scattered attempts at modern 
houses in the Hamptons in the 1930s, the real beginning 
came in 1946 with the house in East Hampton that Robert 
Motherwell commissioned from the great French modern- 
ist architect Pierre Chareau: a Quonset hut with sections of 
the walls and roof rendered in glass. (Tragically, it was 
demolished in 1985 to make way for a much larger house 
for a subsequent owner.) A year later came Philip John- 
son’s Farney House in Sagaponack, a tight rectangular box 
of vertical cedar siding completed two years before John- 
son’s own Glass House in New Canaan. Then, as the 1940s 
turned into the 1950s, equally taut modern houses by Peter 
Blake, Julian Neski, Robert Rosenberg and others were 
built. Many more were constructed in the 1960s, and more 
still by the end of that decade, as Charles Gwathmey and 
Richard Henderson’s 1966 house and studio for Robert 
Gwathmey in Amagansett brought forth a virtual ava- 
lanche of imitative structures of vertical cedar siding and 
slanted shed roofs—most of which, sad to say, had none of 
the strength of Gwathmey’s energetic original. 

By the 1970s it was becoming clear that the prosperity of 
the Hamptons was also this region’s sadness. The wonder- 
ful landscape had inspired architects to do some of their 
best work—the history of Charles Gwathmey’s practice 
can be told through his buildings there, as can that of Rob- 
ert Stern, to name two—but as the favored outpost for 
well-to-do New Yorkers it had also come to inspire more 
than its share of architectural overreaching. A house in the 
Hamptons was beginning to become a kind of vehicle for 
personal expression, while the villages of the Hamptons, 
and particularly the more fragile sections of farmland, some- 
times felt less like real places than like stages on which the 
buildings of architects and clients could be paraded. 

Although East Hampton and Southampton first grew 
summer colonies around the turn of the century, there was 
no such problem then; the great shingled houses of that 
age, clustered close to the centers of the villages, made a 
dignified and gentle community, and the farmland outside 
was left undisturbed. There was no such luck when the 
towns of the Hamptons had their second and far greater 
surge of growth in the years after the mid-1960s; suddenly 
all the land seemed up for grabs, and people in search of 
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second houses by the sea began not only to buy land in the. 
older villages but out in the fields. Soon there was less and 
less farmland and more and more houses. With each pass- 
ing year the Hamptons become less the rural place that first 
attracted summer settlers out of New York and more a kind_ 
of extravagant suburb full of ambitious, showy houses that | 
often overshadow both the gentle shingled houses of the 
early years and the restrained modern architecture with 
which the area’s resurgence began. Some of these houses _ 
were decent-looking and some were grotesque; even the’ 
better ones, however, did little to fit together to make a: | 
place, as the old shingled houses had done so gracefully. 
There are moments, then, when the great postwar ar-’ 





There is little to inhibit the 
architect apart from elemental respect 
for this extraordinary landscape. 





chitecture seems like the benign tip of a much more threat- 
ening iceberg. But it is too soon to despair about the 
Hamptons, even though so much former farmland is gone 
forever. The last few years have brought a swing of the 
pendulum; there is a heightened consciousness about the 
special nature of the place and a strong desire to make new 
architecture that respects it. This is evident not only in the 
work of Robert Stern—which is strongly derivative of the 
Shingle Style—but also in the work of such architects as 
Kliment & Halsband, Eric Woodward, Eugene Futterman, 
Paul Segal, Bruce Nagel & Stephen Lesser. Their work shows 
an attempt to respect, if not to directly imitate, the archi- 
tectural language that defined these villages in the past. 

There is a growing sense that the way to be new is not 
necesarily to stand out and be different—that modernism, 
though its early incarnation in the Hamptons was positive, 
was a less happy influence as the villages grew rapidly, and 
that its anxious angles and crisp geometries were not the 
way to make a coherent place. A sense of place—so impor- 
tant to the architects of the Shingle Style and of precious 
little interest to the modernists—is once again critical. 

This is not unique to the Hamptons, of course. Contex- 
tualism is more and more a part of architecture every- 
where, and so is regionalism—the beliefs that buildings 
should respect both the physical form of their neighbors 
and the traditions of their regions. In this sense, though, 
the Hamptons are once again serving as a laboratory for | 
current thought—for as each phase of postwar modernism . 
manifested itself on this seaside landscape, so is the reac- 
tion against modernism now showing itself there. The 
Hamptons for the last generation were the lens through 
which to view the movements of twentieth-century do- 
mestic architecture, and they are that still.0 











JAGUAR XJ-SC 
‘ABRIOLET 





‘HE EFFORTLESS POWER OF OUR RACE-BRED V-12. 
‘HE CELEBRATED LUXURY OF OUR XJ-S COUPE. 
‘HE REDISCOVERED JOY OF OPEN-AIR MOTORING. 





From its incredibly smooth yet 
unusually potent twelve cyl- 
inder engine to its precise, 
raceworthy handling charac- 
teristics and luxurious cabin, 
the Jaguar XJ-S achieves a 
rare balance of high perfor- 
mance and inimitable com- 
fort. The S-type has come to 
be regarded as one of the 
world’s finest examples of the 
(o] fale ColU sale Manie)ce) ce) 4 

Now, this incomparable 
machine is available as a clas- 
sic open motorcar. 

A truly unique automobile, 
the Jaguar Cabriolet can be 
configured to suit one’s every 
mood. With its top in place, 
it’s a sleek and stylish coupe. 
Remove its fabric-covered 
panels and it takes on the role 
(o) = e|(0) 0) al ar=(6 Rae) 0] 0 aan 0) 0)4)14 
alluding to classic Jaguars of 
the past. Lower the rear 
roof and the Jaguar XJ-SC 
becomes an open motorcar, 
admitting sunshine and fresh 
air from every direction. 

Powered by the same 
indomitable V-12 as the XJ-S 


coupe, the Jaguar Cabriolet is 
an inspired performer. The 
XU-SC is athletically agile. It 
hugs tight corners with 
unusual tenacity. Gloriously 
Saslele) tai ]a le mxele)taliale lame lela 
it makes the mundane busi- 
ness of highway travel a most 
pleasurable experience. 
Resplendent with rare wal- 
nut and fragrant leather, 
equipped with a smooth fuel- 1 
injected V-12 and graced with ] 
a generous measure of clear 
blue sky, the Jaguar XJ-SC 
creates anew benchmark for 
open motorcars, Visit your | 
Jaguar dealer today and Wil 
rediscover the pleasures of a nM} 
wide-open world. For the 
(6 [<=] (<1 al al ora] (on) ORY0)6 Pra] BC) | 
free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar Cars Inc. 
Leonia, NJ 07605 
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BUCKLE UP TODAY. , 


JAGUAR XJ-SC 





SKIPPED LUNCHES. MISSED DINNERS. 
LOST WEEKENDS. IT’S THE MERRY-GO-ROUND THAT'S 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE WORKADAY WORLD. 

WHERE IT STOPS NOBODY KNOWS. BUT AN 


# 
NCL CARIBBEAN CRUISE IS WHERE YOU GET OFF 


AS THE EARTH RECEDES IN THE DISTANCE, YOU CAN ALMOST FEEL YOUR CARES AND TENSIONS DISAPPEARING) i 


IT. AND YOU SOON DISCOVER THAT, IN OUR WORLD, YOUR DAYS REVOLVE AROUND AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT ROUTINE. 
| 
HERE, THE TOUGHEST DECISION OF THE MORNING IS WHETHER TO ORDER EGGS BENEDICT OR THE SMOKED SA i j 
4 
HERE, THE AFTERNOON'S ONLY FACE-TO-FACE NEGOTIATION IS WITH A GREEN ANGELFISH SWIMMING ALONG A CORAL REEBES)! 
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| IT’S AWORLD WHERE THE PRIMARY COLORS AREN'T | 
| SHADES OF GREY. BUT WHERE PASTEL HOUSES 

| PEPPER LUSH,GREEN HILLSIDES AND WHITE BOATS 
| BOB LAZILY IN AQUAMARINE LAGOONS. 

| AND, PERHAPS BEST OF ALL, GUIDING YOU 


UGH THIS WORLD ARE THE SIX SHIPS OF NCL. SHIPS OF UNPARALLELED ENTERTAINMENT, NORWEGIAN 


1B DINING, AND SERVICE THAT'S EVERY BIT AS CRISP AS THE LINEN ON THE TABLES. 


SO CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY AND ASK ABOUT AN NCL CRUISE. YOU'LL BE CARIBB] Al \ | | | \ | NY 


SEAWARD, SOUTHWARD, STARWARD, SKYWARD, SUNWARD II 
PISED HOW DIFFERENT THINGS LOOK ONCE YOU STOP GOING AROUND IN CIRCLES. THE NORWAY. SHIPS’ REGISTRY: BAHAMAS 
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, designs for leisure, ltd. 
| - 306 east Gist street,new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


ee From our collection of custom designed Pool Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Contemporary, 
Antique and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
AN David Sutherland DALLAS (214) 742-6501, HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Bob Sapan & Co. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Chalfonte St. Giles, Inc. SAN FRAN. (415) 621-6901 
: Mandel & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 LAGUNA NIGUEL (714) 643-0775 ; 
‘Heald Assgciates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0190 


Leonard B. Hecker|Assoc., Inc. BOSTON (617) 542-1551 Sayre Strand Showroom MINNEAPOLIS (612) 375-0838 
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ART NOTEBOOK 





French Virtuosity at Galerie Schmit 
By John A. Cuadrado 





AS A YOUNG MAN Robert Schmit did 


not seem destined to build one of the 
world’s most important galleries of 
French nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century painting. A first-rate athlete, 
he lived for soccer and golf, detested 
art, and set foot in museums only 
when ordered to by his parents as 
“punishment” for one adolescent 
misdeed or another. 

Over four decades as an art dealer, 





ABOVE: Couple d’Espagnols Devant une 
Auberge, a pastel created by Picasso during 
a stay in Barcelona in the summer of 1900, 
is an example of works by French mas- 
ters exhibited at Galerie Schmit in Paris. 
LEFT: Gallery owner Robert Schmit, before 
Renoir’s 1890 oil sketch for La Lecture. 


Schmit has more than compensated 
for this youthful lack of vision. Even 
as canvases by the French masters of 
the last century and a half have be- 
come difficult to find and prohibitive 
in price, Schmit has maintained a 
stock astonishing in both quantity 
and quality. His gallery on the rue 
Saint-Honoré in Paris is a virtual 
private museum—crammed on three 
floors with canvases by Corot, Monet, 
Matisse, Picasso and the like—and his 
annual spring exhibitions are worthy 
in breadth and scholarship of many 
public collections. It is for good rea- 
son then that Schmit’s clientele is 
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worldwide, and that his name is as 


well-respected in New York, Tokyo 


and Sao Paulo as it is in Paris. 


A bon vivant whose list of pre-— 


ferred restaurants is as much sought 
after as his paintings, Schmit is an 
affable, gregarious personality. He. 
describes himself as a “gourmet de la 
vie,” a man who lives well but who 
values simplicity, friends and good 
wine. He is also a very determined 
businessman. He has the tenacity to ’ 


track a painting for thirty years be- — 


fore winning it, and the drive to put 


in twelve-hour workdays nearly ev- © 
ery day he is in Paris. He leaves the © 


gallery behind for three months’ va-— 


cation a year, but even at play his me- 


thodical nature sets the tone. At 
Biarritz during the summer, the in- 
variable rhythm and careful orga- 


nization of Schmit’s daily sports and ~ 


social schedule provides an endless 
source of amazement to his friends. 
The Galerie Schmit was founded in ~ 
1929 by Robert Schmit’s father, Jean, 
a furniture manufacturer. One of the 
elder Schmit’s clients had suffered fi- 
nancial trouble and made good his ~ 
debt for a suite of furniture with sev- — 
eral old paintings. The “old paint- 
ings” turned out to include a Rubens, 
a Bruegel, a Teniers and a Ruisdael. — 


Jean Schmit immediately launched | 


himself into the art business, ulti- 
mately becoming a specialist in Flem- 
ish and Italian old masters. 

When Robert Schmit assumed con- — 
trol of the gallery in the 1940s, his 
own tastés led him elsewhere. He ex- _ 
plains, “I preferred the vibrant color — 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and I didn’t want to live in the 


‘school of,’ ‘circle of’ and ‘studio of’ — | 


gray area characteristic of old-master” 
painting. A Renoir or a Sisley simply 
is right or it is not.” 


. 


continued on page 90 
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POWER CORRUPTS. 
ABSOLUTE POWER CORRUPTS ABSOLUTELY. 





In the Italian Renaissance the word for power instrumentation and handstitched leather 
was Machiavelli. In the second Italian Renaissance, appointments befitting a driver of neo-Medici 
12 word is Maserati. Only Maserati would dare arm as aspirations. Result? The Maserati Spyder convertible, 
a V-6 passenger car engine with the same twin a mating of absolute power and absolute luxury. 


turbos found only on Formula One race cars. \g About $40,000, plus state and local taxes. 
While lavishing the cockpit with racing The second Italian Renaissance has begun. 


THE ITALIAN TRADITION. 


For a test drive at a Maserati dealership, call 301-646-3630, East. Or 213-595-4576, West 
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MARTEX® ENSEMBLE “EAST WIND" NO-IRON PERCALE SHEETS INCLUDE PRODUCTS OF 50% COMBED COTTON AND 50% DACRON® POLYESTER, 180 THREADS PER SQUARE INCH. AVAILABLE WITH LUXURIO! 
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ART NOTEBOOK 


French Virtuosity at Galerie Schmit 
continued from page 86 


Seated in one of his private view- 
ing rooms lined with eighteenth- 
century paneling, Robert Schmit 
describes the great changes the art 
market has undergone since he began 
his career. “The business was more 
amusing then. One could find some- 
thing of consequence at an affordable 
price nearly every day of the week. 
In a single auction, a Degas drawing 
could be had for $40, a fine Sisley for 
$1,000 and a top-notch canvas from 
Monet’s haystack series for $2,500. 
Today one can travel the planet and 
not find anything of interest.” 

Indeed, in today’s highly competi- 
tive market, the hunt for the best 
works is never-ending. Schmit and 
his son, Manuel, log almost 124,000 
miles a year in search of pieces for 
the gallery. They track hundreds of 
works on a continuing basis, main- 
tain a network of scouts and keep 
abreast of any circumstances that 
might dislodge an important paint- 
ing from a collection. When asked to 
view a work for possible purchase, 
Schmit and his son make it a rule to 
respond immediately. Notes Manuel 
Schmit, “If we aren’t there, someone 
else will be. Yet we never know what 
we'll find on the other side of the 
door—it can be ecstasy or nothing.” 

The Schmit gallery has encoun- 
tered both. The disappointments are 





inevitable—the chateau full of fakes, 
the South American estate jammed 
with third-rate pictures—and yet the 
rare discoveries make the dead ends 
palatable. Over the years Schmit has 
uncovered more than his share of 
treasures: He has found a Géricault in 
a maid’s room, a group of Corots in 
an attic in Normandy, and a collec- 
tion of some forty Renoirs, Pissarfos 
and Sisleys in a working-class neigh- 
borhood outside of Paris. 

Schmit’s first great coup, however, 
remains his favorite. While visiting 
his framer in 1948, he watched the 
man use a sheet of painted cardboard 
to protect his worktable when cutting 
a mat. Stunned to notice a French 
cancan scene on the cardboard, 
Schmit immediately purchased it. Af- 
ter some frantic research, he tele- 
phoned Picasso to confirm that the 
abraded cardboard was, in fact, a rare 
example from the artist’s Barcelona 
period. Picasso was delighted to re- 
discover the early work and agreed to 
sign the painting after its restoration. 

Recalls Schmit, “I was a young kid 


RIGHT: Vibrant colors and sinuous lines ani- 
mate Edgar Degas’s Femme Se Coiffant, circa 
1887-90, a pastel rendering one of his favor- 
ite subjects. BELOW: Elegantly dressed couples 
contrast with an expansive, delicate sky in 
Eugene Boudin’s La Plage de Trouville, 1863. 





at the time, without much money, 
and one might have expected Picasso 
to do me a favor. But he was terrible, 
a real merchant, and made me pay 
200,000 francs for that signature.” 
Schmit sold the painting at the time 
for nearly $12,000 and comments 
that today it would be worth about 
$1.5 million. 

By no means are all the works the 
Schmit gallery features priced in the 
million-dollar-plus range. Schmit’s 
personal collection is made up of very 
fine watercolors and drawings, and 
he notes that quality examples by 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
French masters can be had for be- 
tween $10,000 and $100,000. He feels 
that late canvases by Braque and oils 


GALERIE SCHMIT 
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continued on page 94 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 








The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely WN 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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French Virtuosity at Galerie Schmit 
continued from page 90 


by Soutine, Morisot, Villon and Vuil- 
lard also represent good value, with 
many excellent works selling from 
$100,000 to $250,000. 

Both Schmit and his son emphasize 
that when making acquisitions, col- 
lectors should focus strictly on artistic 
merit rather than fixing their sights 
on a particular name. “It is much 
wiser financially and aesthetically to 
buy a great Fantin-Latour than a bad 
Renoir or Monet,” says Schmit. “One 
can find a Monet oil for $80,000, but 
it would be so bad that we wouldn't 
dare carry it.” For years the gallery 
steered clients to top-quality canvases 
by Caillebotte as an alternative to 
second- or third-rate works by big- 
ger names. Schmit comments that the 
market has registered its agreement, 
with works by the artist up tenfold in 
the past decade. 

Over the years Schmit has also 
been an advocate of canvases by 
Boudin. He is one of the world’s prin- 
cipal experts on the artist and has 
played an important role in securing 
Boudin’s reputation in the top rank 
of nineteenth-century painters. Dur- 
ing the 1950s Schmit began work on 
a catalogue raisonné for Boudin. “My 
colleagues laughed when I began,” 
he says. “I was young and Boudin’s 
works were scattered all over the 
globe. They judged the task impossi- 
ble.” Schmit placed ads in newspa- 
pers from Uruguay to Norway, cor- 
responded with hundreds of dealers 
and, in 1973, after twenty-three years 
of work, published his inventory en- 
compassing over 3,600 paintings. 

Works thought to be by Boudin are 
still brought to Schmit for authentica- 
tion, but the large majority prove to 
be fakes. This is a problem by no 
means limited to Boudin—at today’s 
lofty price levels, forgeries abound. 
Schmit thus urges collectors to work 
only with dealers of recognized in- 
tegrity and erudition. He explains, “It 
all depends on the eye. When an art 
dealer has studied thousands of works 
by a painter, he knows almost in- 
stinctively when an example is right. 
Each master has his own highly indi- 
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vidual way of laying down the paint.” 

It is for this reason Schmit reminds 
collectors that what counts is the “sig- 
nature” left by the artist’s characteris- 
tic technique, not the presence of a 
name in the lower right or left corner 
of a canvas. With great amusement 
he recalls a fine Courbet landscape he 
bought forty years ago. His restorer 
telephoned to inform him that the 
signature was false, but Schmit was 
undisturbed—the work was indisput- 
ably right. He ordered the restorer to 
remove the signature and sold the 
canvas a few weeks later. A decade 
ago he came across the same painting 
in the course of an insurance ap- 
praisal—once again it bore the signa- 
ture of Courbet. 

Like a signature, provenance does 
little in and of itself to prove or dis- 
prove the authenticity of a painting. 
Schmit cites the example of Stanislas 
Lépine, the nineteenth-century land- 
scape painter now attracting renewed 
attention worldwide. Lépine was 
very fashionable at the turn of the 
century, and top prices were paid for 
his works by the major collectors of 
the day. In response to this demand, 
scores of forgers made copies or 
placed the artist’s signature on 
canvases by lesser provincial paint- 
ers. In addition, Lépine’s widow fell 
into the hands of a dealer who put the 
cachet “Atelier S. Lépine” on every 
canvas he could find that bore a re- 
semblance to a Lépine. Schmit esti- 
mates that, as a result, three-quarters 
of the “Lépines” in existence today 
are fake, even in many cases where 
the signature and provenance seem 
unimpeachable. 

Last year Schmit made a decision 
typical of his energy and determina- 
tion. He will do “a little houseclean- 
ing” in the oeuvre of Lépine; at sixty- 
five, the dealer has embarked on a 
ten-year effort to produce a catalogue 
raisonné of Lépine’s work. Tireless in 
his pursuit of the next canvas and the 
next challenge, Robert Schmit will 
surely set new sights for himself as 
his stewardship of the Galerie Schmit 
enters its fifth decade. 0 

















can be seen at the 
fAUcETS _ Ea following dealers: 


ARIZONA 
Mesa 

Bob's Plumbing Supply Co., (602) 834-5738 
Phoenix Designer Cabinetry, (602) 840-0988 
Tucson Kitchens of Distinction, (602) 623-5891 
COLORADO 
Denver Thomas Distributors, (303) 571-4418 
HAWAII 
Honolulu 

Kitchen Center of Hawaii, (808) 521-7447 


NEVADA ’ 
Reno Cabinet & Lighting Supply, (702) 851-4004 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Auburn 

General Plumbing Supply Co., (916) 885-5632 
Carmel 

Baths & Kitchens of Carmel, (408) 624-4667 
Concord Simon's, (415) 676-9400 
Dublin Renovations, (415) 833-0292 
Fresno P. E. O'Hair & Co., (209) 485-9220 

Kitchens By “R," (209) 276-1164 
Mountain View 

Kitchens by Meyer, (415) 968-8318 
Oakland Plumber's Supply Co., (415) 652-7437 

Federal Building Company, (415) 482-0300 
Redwood City 

Bath & Spa Market, (415) 366-7528 

Plumbing 'n Things, (415) 363-7333 
Sacramento The Plumbery, (916) 369-2284 
San Francisco Bob's Supply, (415) 626-6246 

Creature Comforts, (415) 552-5200 

Heieck Supply, (415) 282-8535 

Kitchens Italia/Schiffini Cucine Design, 

(415) 621-5858 

P.E. O'Hair & Co., (415) 431-4280 

Siematic, (415) 558-8811 

Swe Nova Kitchen & Bath Design, 

(415) 626-8868 

San Jose Ace Plumbing, (408) 297-8107 

Saratoga Plumbing Supply, (408) 996-1773 
San Mateo FNF Supply Company, (415) 344-2828 
San Rafael Lamperti Inc., (415) 454-1623 
Santa Rosa 

Devoto's Water Wishes, (707) 545-0734 
Stockton - 

Kelly's Plumbing Supply, (209) 948-1524 ' 
Sunnyvale 

American Home Kitchens, (408) 773-0141 

International Kitchen & Bath, (408) 296-3055 
Visalia 

Ken Story’s Custom Kitchens, (209) 734-9277 
Walnut Creek 

General Plumbing Supply Co., (415) 939-4622 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills Bath & Hardware, 
(213) 659-8540 
Forms & Functions, (213) 855-1308 
Burbank California Kitchens, (818) 841-7222 
Corona Del Mar The Bath Mart, (714) 675-4830 
Costa Mesa 
AMCO Builders Supply, (714) 642-9530 
Concepts II Ltd. Kitchen & Bath Studio, 
(714) 645-4080 
Hawthorne 
West Coast Kitchens Inc., (213) 973-5830 
Irvine 
JM Company Kitchen & Bath Studio, 
(714) 651-1112 
Los Angeles 
Custom Kitchens & Baths of L.A, 
(213) 937-1660 
Custom Kitchens on Sunset, (213) 650-1452 
GMA—Kitchens & Bath Design Center, 
(213) 473-6531 
Kitchen Design Studio, (213) 854-6322 
Long Beach A&M Specialties, (213) 597-0557 
Mission Viejo 
The Bath Company, (714) 364-4334 
Newport Beach 
Euro-American Kitchen & Bath, 
(714) 631-7032 
Orange 
West Coast Kitchens, Inc., (714) 771-4741 
Palm Desert Kitchens by Lynn, (619) 341-7334 
Pasadena ig 
George's Pipe & Supply, (818) 792-5896 
San Diego Classic Collections, (619) 695-9712 
San Marino 
Mary Fisher Kitchens, (818) 284-2949 
Santa Barbara 
Ingall’s Plumbing, (805) 569-0404 
The Studio, (805) 563-2003 
Santa Monica Snyder Diamond, (213) 450-1000 
Santa Ynez 
Stewart's Kitchen & Bath Studio, 
(805) 688-8903 
Sherman Oaks 
Italin | Kitchen & Bath Studio, (818) 995-0725 
Torrance 
South Bay Decorator Hardware, 
(213) 373-2085 
Tustin Designer Kitchens Inc., (714) 838-2611 
Van Nuys 
Familian Pipe & Supply, (818) 786-9720 
Woodland Hills 
Frankel's Kitchen & Bath Showroom, 
(818) 704-7050 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Luxus, (206) 762-5355 
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FAUCETS ae 


KWC NEODOMO will 
change the way you feel 
about kitchen faucets. Look at 
the contemporary spray wand, 
the sleek single lever top mount 
design and overall classic lines. 
_ KWC offers colors that command a 
second look—red, black, white, almond, 
grey and chrome stunning in solid color or 
ie dome and wand for a custom flair. 
DOMO performs as beautifully 
‘unique retractable spray wand 
al om a gentle stream to a strong 
spray. ‘Seaeial ‘built-in adjusters allow control 
of temperature and water flow for safety, 
comfort and energy savings. 
KWC NEODOMO —the ultimate in conve- 
nience, design and SoHE for your kitchen. 
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Swiss precision for over 110 years 
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A masterpiece in granite and limestone. 


80th at Madison, a few paces from the Metropolitan Museum and Central Park and in one of the most liveable 
neighborhoods on earth, is sure to be coveted by the world’s most discerning people. 

And yet only a select few will be able to call 80th at Madison home. 

Every unit in this 27-story condominium is noteworthy for its spaciousness. Touches of elegance abound, from 
Brazilian cherry parquet flooring to brass hardware and plumbing fixtures, to custom European-style vanities and kitchen 
cabinets. Security is strictly state-of-the-art, with an individually coded system in each unit, and both audio and visual 
communication between apartment and concierge. 

80th at Madison. Not to be admired from afar but to be lived in, surrounding yourself with graciousness. 

The opportunities for ownership of a one-bedroom, two-bedroom, three-bedroom or duplex apartment are limited. 


80th at Madison 


SHOWN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. For information, call (212) 628-3600. Sponsor: ADCO-Madison Associates, 645 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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Custom upholstered seating. 
Your fabric, or one of our 1500. 


CH A arr ages Lh Delivered in 21 days 
gm th ye 









Factory-direct pricing. 


Guaranteed for life. 


THE MADE + 
TO+ ORDER 
COUCH CO 















































G)ra 714/736-1622 Newport Beach 714/650-6690 San Bernardino 714/381-2609 Upland 714/946-0886 
Wain Valley 714/662-0113 Northridge 714/349-1004 San Dimas 714/592-1978 
Ag 1a Hills 714/380-1492 Rancho Mirage 619/340-0677 Torrance 714/530-0943 Woodland Hills 818/346-9854 

8 -gas 702/735-6511 cl 


West Los Angeles 213/470-7630 
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(213) 650-2000. 
(800).367-3737 
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spressions of the spirit. Images of the eternal. 





troducing two magnificent serigraphs by internationally-known world peace artist 


Andrea Smith 


Her works are 
journeys to enlightenment. 
In a language of mystic 
Sutelere) CMmsslamathecyoemeltty 
search for peace within and 
praveliemeltinahias 

These provocative 
images are offered in 
Hiushicaemaebtecoleme)mesel ay 
275 each, plus 28 artist 
proofs which include a 
color screen of pure gold. 
Numbers 1-100 include a 
screen of pure .999 percent 
silver. All screens were 
aver (xem) merlartustiaaniae 
on Maui and were pulled by 
hand, assuring complete: 
creative control and 
approval. The entire edition 
has been executed on 
museum Arches 88 paper. 

To order one or 
both of these fabulous 
works, please call toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. 

In Canada: 1-800-423-8733 
ext. 108. 


Offered with pride by 


B\/® 
NAY 


Lahaina Galleries 
845 Wainee Street, Suite 213 
Lahaina, Maui, HI 96761 





7 
‘T/\\niverse in Harmony.” Original serigraph. 22 x 30 inches. 
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. 





a Galleries, Inc. 1987 
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FINE FRENCH ANTIQUES 
AND 
/ HOME FURNISHINGS 





Renaissance Walnut Table with 12 Chairs, Circa 1840 


3295 Laguna Canyon Rd., Ste.E Laguna Beach, CA 92651 = (714) 494-1771 “§ 


{- is but one 
great house of Estate Jewels. 
You will find them on 
Rodeo Drive. 


Irances Kiet 


310 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California (213) 273-0155 We purchase Estate and Quality pieces 
Now featuring a superb, collection of Judith Leiber handbags and accessories — 
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ParSE Sc MNES 


A sirens song whispers untold promises. A centaur’s horn 
cries hauntingly. For listeners with discerning ears, those rare 
and magical sounds can be a reality. A reality evoked by a 
speaker possessing a higher fidelity. Altec Lansing® 

How did Altec Lansing bring this world to life? By creating 
the ideal materials to more perfectly recreate the timbre, tex- 
ture and power of every musical composition. Carbon Fiber 
Woofers for soft passages that come across as dramatically as 
loud passages. A Polyimide Mid Range and Tweeter for rich, 
uncolored sound. And to coordinate these components for 
remarkably true-to-life sound, we delivered the ‘‘art of balance.’ 
Even our hand-crafted cabinets have been specially designed for 
optimum musicality. The result? Speakers so pure, so uncom- 
promising, they capture the very soul of sound. 

If you have an uncompromising ear, measure it against Our 
new line of loudspeakers. And hear what others only imagine. 

Altec Lansing is sold only by leading high fidelity retailers. 
For information and the name of your nearest Altec Lansing 
dealer, call |-800-ALTEC 88. (In PA, 717-296-HIFI). In Canada call 
416-496-0587 or write 265 Hood Road, Markham, Ontario, 
Canada L3R 4N3. 

© 1987 Altec Lansing Consumer Products, Milford, PA 18337 
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Queen Anne style oak welsh dresser circa French giltwood mirror circa 1900. Height George III oak inlaid longcase clock circa Fine set of 10 carved Chippendale style 
1880. Length 76”. List price $4,800.00 50”. List price $1,500.00 1800. Height 89”. List price $3,000.00 dining room chairs. Height 40”. List price 
$6,500.00 


| 


Pair of Louis XV style walnut parcel gilt armchairs circa 1890. Height Crotch mahogany leather top library Pair, of Louis XVI style ormolou chenets circa 1890. Height 15”. List 
43”. List price $2,700.00 steps circa 1920. Height 26”. List price _ price $1,700.00 
$895.00 
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Left to right: Rose medallion vase circa 1880. Height 18”. List price Queen Anne style burl walnut herring- Dutch pastoral painting by Alexandre Defaux (1826-1900). Canvasy 
$995.00. Rose medallion vase circa 1880. Height 18”. List price bone inlaid chest of drawers. Height _ size 12”x21”. List price $2,250.00 
$1,200.00. Rose medallion punch bowl circa 1880. Dia. 14”. List 36”. List price $1,200.00 

price $1,100 
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Interior Design All Items Subyect 


Consultations To Prior Sale 
e Y 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California © (714) 494-4820 
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S outhern California’s 
most coveted estate 
community, Fairbanks 
Ranch, is quickly 
attracting some of the 
country’s most noted 
architects and builders. 
These master craftsmen 
are busy creating 
magnificent, one-of- 
a-kind estate homes. 
Choose from more 
than twenty new homes, 
uniquely designed in a 
variety of styles and 
building materials. You 
can virtually walk into 
a finished home today, 
or wait and add your 
finishing touches to a 
home currently under 











A joint venture development by 
Watt Industries, Inc. and Home Capital 
IL Development Group, a subsidiary of Home Federal. 








FAIRBANKS RANCH: 
THE ONE DECISION THAT OFFERS SCORES OF 
CHOICES IN NEW ESTATE HOMES. 


construction. The choice 
is yours. . . and the 
benefits are many! 

You will be living in 
Fairbanks Ranch, an 
elegant rural community 

. amid rolling hills, 
glistening lakes and 
towering eucalyptus 
trees. Behind guarded 
gates and along private 
roads, you have found 
your haven. Shared 
amenities include a 
private clubhouse 
with tennis courts, 

a seventeen acre 
equestrian center with 
miles of riding trails, and 
a healthful Par Course. 
There is the Village Plaza 


with its select shops and 
services. And nearby is 
the famed Fairbanks 
Ranch Country Club 
and Golf Course. 

All within minutes of 
the Del Mar Racetrack, 
La Jolla, the village of 
Rancho Santa Fe and 
major thoroughfares to 
all of San Diego. 

Take Interstate 5 to Via 
De La Valle, exit east. 
Turn right on El Camino 
Real, then left on San 
Dieguito Road and 
follow the signs to 
Fairbanks Ranch Realty 
in the Village Plaza. 
Sales office open 10 am 
to 5 pm daily. No 





FAIRBANKS RANCH REALTY COMPANY 
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VIA DELA 
VALLE 


EL CAMINO REAL 
FAIRBANKS 
RANCH 


SAN DIEGUITO RD. 


DEL MAR 


CAMINO 
SANTA FE 


TO 
SAN DIEGO 
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appointment necessary. 
New custom homes 
priced from $650,000. 
(Estate sites from $250,000.) 


Fairbanks Ranch Realty Company 
16236 San Dieguito Road 

Bldg. #5 

Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067 


1-800-843-4952 (California only) 
(619) 756-3795 


Prices effective date of publication. & 
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THE ART OF LIGHTING 


Case Lighting Resources can illuminate sculpture, paintings and trees, and contour light 
to the exact shape of beautiful objects. We make interior and exterior environments glow 
by using unique optical projectors that confine light rays to exact shapes while concealing 
the light source. We manage all phases of lighting from preconstruction planning to 
remodeling of fine homes, galleries and offices throughout the country. The company © 
works closely with owners, architects, contractors and interior/landscape designers to 
achieve the maximum impact. When your garden or interior of your home or office 
deserves the finest lighting, consider Case Lighting Resources, experts in the CASE 
fine art of lighting. 969 Buenos Avenue, San Diego, CA (619) 276-8480 ole 
































Come create your 
world in ours 


A designer showroom 
at Del Piso. 







Where ideas begin. 


Del Piso Del Piso 


MASONRY : TILE - sTOms 





1635 S. State College Boulevard 21111 Oxnard Street 7816 Miramar Road 33 W. Broadway . 
Anaheim, California 92806 Woodland Hills, California 91367 San Diego, California 92126 Mesa, Arizona 85202 
(714) 634-4676 (818) 887-5820 (619) 566-9090 (602) 898-8989 
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Largest Selection Of Fine Imported Furniture In Orange County 


Von, emert— 


Gnteriors 
Ds 


Interior designers since 1920. 


a Totem NI=1))] of) 4 a =) 110 PNM @xe)~1(- UY (-\-r- Fi OC) -A0)-4 a UAL) LoL. 7-40) 0) 
345 North Coast Highway Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-6551 













_ Arational decision 
is an open and shut case. 


The beauty of >rational< cabinets isn't just surface-deep. Inside 
these fine German-crafted doors you'll see all the convenient, 
space-saving features you'd expect from fine European designers 
and craftsmen. When it comes to your kitchen, consider 
>rational< first. 


For more information, call 1-800-225-RCOA (California only). 


Or 415-785-0581. 
rational 
cabinets | 


of america, inc. 
We look good from every angle. 


For a 128-page, full-color catalog featuring a variety of >rational< kitchens, please send $4 to: 
Rational Cabinets of America, PO. Box 5280, Pleasanton, CA 94566. 
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IT WOULD, I THINK, be fair to say that 
the houses about which we know 
most are those we live in ourselves. 
This at any rate is my excuse for writ- 
ing about dower houses, which have 
interested me ever since | moved into 
one six years ago. At the time, the 
term “dower house” sounded both 
exotic and archaic, more forbidding 
than welcoming, and certainly unlike 
any of the houses I had lived in be- 
fore. Now the words convey to me a 
picture of Pomfret Lodge, the least 
forbidding house imaginable. 

Dower houses are essentially a Brit- 
ish institution resulting from primo- 
geniture. This system, which still 
exists in Britain, held that the oldest 
son was legally entitled to a much 
larger share of his father’s fortune 
(when there was one) than any other 
member of the family. In the case of 
landed families, the eldest son would 
expect to inherit not only the ances- 
tral acres but all the houses that went 


DOWER HOUSES 


Reflections on a Venerable British Tradition 


By The Dowager Lady Hesketh 





Pomfret Lodge in Northamptonshire, 
now the residence of Lady Christian Hesketh, 
is a late-18th-century example of a dower 
house. Given to widows under the system 
of primogeniture, dower houses allowed 
women a measure of independence. 





“It is the ideal habitation for a single 
woman,” says Lady Hesketh of Pomfret 
Lodge, located on the grounds of Easton 

Neston, owned by her son. 











with them. Younger sons, though 
they might be left an allowance, were 
expected to make their own way. It 
was unusual for them, as for daugh- 
ters, to be left a house, and unknown 
for a family to live together once the 
father had died. This left widows in a 
category all their own. 

Under the feudal system, women 
were not allowed to retain property, 
as it was thought imperative that 
landed estates should be defended by 
a man who could both provide sol-. 
diers and lead them. In Elizabethan 
England, the only power a woman 
could hope to acquire came through 
marriage, and that increased vastly if 
her husband died. As long as he 
lived, a wife, even an heiress who 
had brought a great dowry to her 
marriage, had no property rights at 
all. But a widow was entitled to part 
of her husband’s income for life. She 
also acquired control, for the first 
time, over any property that was 





continued on page 102, 





soothe your 
jlervous system. 


_ There are those who 
easure distance in miles. 
Vhile others choose to 
easure distance in terms 
if time. 
' At Mitsubishi Motors, we 
ake an altogether different 
ew. We believe that the 
»est measure of distance 
a luxury sedan is the 
vistance you never notice. 
And to prove it, we 
reated the Mitsubishi 
ialant. 
) Galant’s engineered to 
veliver a unique driving 
xperience. Patiently 
vrafted to be an island of 
‘alm amid the storm of 
semands success often 
yrings. Galant’s onboard 
fomputer, ETACS IV™ 
Nonitors all secondary 


iG os 





functions from power win- 
dows and door locks to 
a new theft-deterrent 
system. Its electronic- 
ally fuel-injected 2.4-liter 
engine responds with 

a silent surge of power. 
There's even an available 
ECS™ electronically con- 
trolled suspension that 
self-adjusts to changing 
road conditions. 

Of course a sedan this 
sophisticated demands 
luxury as well as perfor- 
mance, so inside you'll find 
a haven of comforts and 
appointments. Adjustable 
front bucket seats, In 
velour or optional leather. 
Electronic power steering 
for smooth, confident 
handling. An available 
six-speaker AM/FM cas- 


= A 


sette stereo system with 
graphic equalizer and re- 
mote controls mounted 
on the steering wheel. 
And to ensure that 
passengers in back are 
every bit as comfortable, 
Galant offers a unique 
reclining rear seat with 
adjustable headrests. 

The Mitsubishi Galant. 
Road car performance in 
a luxury sedan. Patiently 
engineered to soothe 
your nervous system and 
to keep an impatient 
world at a comfortable 
distance. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience: 
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IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 


The best of times deserve the best of taste. 
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hers. In dictionaries, dower is defined 
as “the portion of a deceased hus- 
band’s estate which the law allows to 
his widow during her life.” 

A dowager lady, then, was a 
woman able to exist independently, 
and for this reason the acquisition of 
a dower house had everything to 
commend it. Until the sixteenth cen- 
tury most widows, for reasons of 
safety and administrative conve- 
nience, lived with their children, but 
from then on dower houses of all 
kinds became an increasingly famil- 
iar feature of the British landscape. 

At Fawsley in Northamptonshire 
can still be seen a romantic ruin that 
served as a dower house for the 
Knightley family until the eighteenth 
century, and at Deene, in the same 
county, what was until recently the 
Seahorse Inn may once have fulfilled 
the same function for the Brudenells. 
Sarsgrove House, George Repton’s 
handsome dower house near Sarsden 


‘in Oxfordshire, has an equally check- 


ered history. Squire Langston had it 
built in the early nineteenth century 
not for any widow but for his three 
unmarried sisters. 

Long before then, however, some 
widows lived in such splendor that 
the very name “dower house” gives a 
wholly misleading impression of the 
palaces in which their widowhood 
was spent. A prime example of this is 
Hardwick Hall, whose six splendid 
towers and vast windows still domi- 
nate the Derbyshire countryside. It 
was built by that outstanding Eliza- 
bethan personality Bess of Hardwick, 
who combined great vitality with im- 
placable resolution. Her four hus- 
bands having all died before her, she 
realized her dream and built, as an 
addition to the tumbledown manor 
house in which her penurious child- 
hood had been spent, one of the 
grandest houses in England. 

Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, 
was another formidable widow. Af- 
ter her husband’s death she disposed 
of an annual income of forty thou- 
sand pounds (well over three million 
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Reflections on a Venerable British Tradition 
continued from page 98 





DOWER HOUSES 





Hardwick Hall in Derbyshire, above, built 
by Bess of Hardwick in 1591, is perhaps the 
grandest and most famous dower house in 
England. A more modest one is the Tudor 
Revival Sarsgrove House in Oxfordshire, 
left, built for three spinster sisters. 


dollars in modern currency). Blen- 
heim Palace did not satisfy her, “that | 
wild unmerciful house,” as she called } 
it, but Holywell House in St. Albans, 
Marlborough House in London and 
Windsor Lodge, which she made 
“extrimly pritty,” were acceptable 
substitutes. She had others, too. 





continued on page 105 
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H.L. HINSON & COMPANY'LTD. © WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS ¢ NEW YORK 
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There is anew vision in the design of whirlpool 
baths. We callit the Euro” Its rounded flowing lines and 
raised contours set it apart, and make it an ideal je eee 
setting to share the pleasure enhanced by our most luxurious > nti 
features. The Euro. Created by the master craftsmen in the : 


art of whirlpool bathing for over 30 years. 





The Real One 


. 
we Sy 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH Ear fature and prdduct informatidn} call tolk free: (800)227+0710. In Califorrigg (800) 227-0991. Ory 
DeptAAD; RO. Drawer J; Walnut Creek, CA pre76. 
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Jacuzzi 
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WHIRLPOOL = BATH 


Visit the Designer Showroom 
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LOUISJANA 


LCR Corporation 
Baton Rouge (504) 292-9910 


LCR 

Lake Charles (318) 439-9424 
LCR 

Alexandria (318) 473-8200 


LCR 
New Orleans (504) 944-7451 


MARYLAND 


Bally Bath & Spa Shoppe 
Timonium (301) 561-2300 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hydro Therapy Supply 
Boston (617) 787-5000 


Hydro Therapy Supply 
Framingham (617) 879-3055 


RB Corcoran 
Kingston (617) 746-2500 


RB Corcoran 
Hyannis (617) 775-5818 


Republic Plumbing Supply 
Norwood (617) 762-3900 


The Bath Collection 
Lynn (617) 592-1402 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies 
Duluth (218) 722-3393 


MISSOURI 


Fimco 
Kansas City (816) 483-5600 
Harry Cooper ue 
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Springfield (417) 65-8392 


NEVADA 


L&E Construction 
Reno (702) 826-7946 


NEW JERSEY 


Aaron & Company 
New Brunswick 
(201) 247-4500 


Hutchinson, Inc. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
USCO Bath & Light Shop 
Statesville (704) 873-2255 


USCO Bath & Light Shop 
Charlotte (704) 375-6081 


OHIO 
Famous Supply 
Newark (614) 345-9617 


Famous Supply 
Byesville (614) 685-2535 


Plumbers & Factory Supplies 
Columbus (614) 224-6208 


OKLAHOMA 


Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
Tulsa (918) 628-1500 


PENNSYLVANIA 
C. Sharkey Enterprises 
Upper Darby (215) 789-0777 


Chapman Supply 
Clarks Summit (717) 586-1611 


Crescent Supply 
Pittsburgh (412) 782-3300 


Famous Supply 
Washington (412) 225-8330 


Famous Supply 
Uniontown (412) 437-9806 


Yorgey Supply 
Quakertown (215) 538-2927 


PUERTO RICO 


Scandinavian Sauna 
Puerto Nuevo (809) 792-7195 


RHODE ISLAND 


Richard Brothers 
Cranston (401) 942-2111 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


USCO, Inc. 
Greenville (803) 242-4556 


USCO, Inc. 
West Columbia 
(803) 796-6356 


TENNESSEE 


Hermitage Kitchen & 
Bath Galle: 
Nashville (615) 244-4167 


Wright Bath Sho, 
Memphis (901) 386-1066 


TEXAS 
Double Jay Suppl; 
Texarkana (214) 793-2211 


Haden Industries, Inc. 
Ft. Worth (817) 731-4165 


Haden Industries, Inc. 
Arlington (214) 437-4030 


Haden Industries, Inc. 
Dallas (214) 241-3551 


Haden Industries, Inc. 
Dallas (214) 750-0894 


Anne Moore, Ltd. 
Houston (713) 869-2663 


UTAH 


Mountainland Suppl 
Orem (801) 724-650 


WISCONSIN 


HW Theis Compan 
Brookfield (414) 781-5260 











DOWER HOUSES 


Reflections on a Venerable British Tradition 
continued from page 102 


Bess of Hardwick and the duchess of Marlborough are 
exceptions in that they built their own dower houses. 
What happened more often was for estate houses to be 
converted into dower houses if and when the need arose. 
My own home, Pomfret Lodge, falls into this category. It 
was built by the countess of Pomfret around 1800. Like 
many of her acquaintances, among whom was Horace 
Walpole, she was addicted to the Gothick style, and this 
taste is reflected in all of the buildings she commissioned. 

My house, built in the park at Easton Neston, was de- 
signed ostensibly as a vicarage, hence the crosses cut in the 
plaster of the outer wall. At various times it housed the 
agents employed to administer the estate, and only in 
1920 do we know for certain that it was used as a dower 
house. By this time Easton Neston had passed through a 
Pomfret heiress to the Heskeths, and the dowager in need 
of a house was an American lady whose daughter married 
the first Lord Hesketh. 

Whether designed originally as a dower house or not, 
Pomfret Lodge has features that make it the ideal habita- 
tion for a single woman. It has only one large bedroom, to 
which is attached a dressing room and a bath of its own, 
and three smaller guest rooms. The house had been very 
little altered since it was built, but when I came to live 
there certain changes had to be made. The three spare bed- 
rooms possessed only one bath between them, and there 
was very little space for books. 

Cooking arrangements have also been changed. Until 
quite recently, Pomfret Lodge was run by a cook and but- 
ler who lived in a cottage of much older date attached to 
the east side of the house. During that time, all cooking 
was done in the cottage, and the present kitchen was used 
as a butler’s pantry to convey food to the dining room. 

On the ground floor of the lodge are three rooms and 
the kitchen. The dining room and the drawing room both 
have glass doors, which give a feeling of both space and 
light to the front hall that divides them. Both rooms face 
west, and behind the drawing room is a study to which 
floor-to-ceiling bookshelves have recently been added. 

All the furniture and pictures at Pomfret Lodge came 
from Easton Neston. This is the usual arrangement in 
dower houses—the eldest son lends his mother what she 
wants and, on her death, everything returns whence it 
came. Only one object in the lodge has any connection 
with the countess of Pomfret and that is the Gothick toy 
cupboard, now a prominent feature of the drawing room. 

Moving from a large house to a small one is never easy, 
and when doing so it is tempting to fill the house with grand 
objects that look out of place in a modest setting. Marie 
Antoinette got it right when she furnished her famous 
dairy. The objects she commissioned, though unknown on 
any working farm, were nevertheless designed with a 
dairy and not a palace in mind. For those of us who have 
the good fortune to live in a dower house, it provides a 
happy compromise between the palace and the dairy. 
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Meet the upper echelon of 

Jeep... Grand Wagoneer and 

| _ Wagoneer Limited. Two of our 

| _ most elegantly appointed 
vehicles that for all of their 

| well-crafted luxury, still loyally 

uphold the guts-and-glory 

can-do legacy that could only 
belong to a Jeep. 

Upon oe inspection, 
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_ Wagoneer Limited is our 
second-in-command. Its con- 


temporary size is still roomier — 


than any other domestic 
4-wheel drive vehicle in its 
class. .. enough room for five 
adults and their cargo. And 
with the optional 173 horse- 
power 4.0 litre Power-Tech Six 
engine, and standard 4-speed 
automatic overdrive trans- 
mission, you could be 
hard-pressed find a worthy 















ABOVE: Herbs, vegetables and flowers grow behind Helen Partello-Hollingsworth’s circa 1780 
Litchfield County, Connecticut parsonage. “My idea,” she recalls, “was to get the garden per- 
fect, as perfect as possible, and then let it go so that it looks like it’s been there forever.” 





Rejuvenating 


| a Connecticut Parsonage 
| A Designer's Litchfield County Colonial 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY HELEN PARTELLO-HOLLINGSWORTH, ASID 
| TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 
i} | PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 








opposite: A 19th-century New England landscape hangs above an early Chippendale blanket 
chest in the entrance hall, offset by a diamond-stenciled floor and restored moldings. A pair 
of American Queen Anne slatback chairs and a Boston bull doorstop complete the vignette. 
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WHEN SHE FOUND the former parson- 
age on a hilltop in Connecticut’s 
Litchfield County, it was, to use de- 
signer Helen Partello-Hollings- j 
worth’s own careful phrase, ina 
“nearly perfect state of survival.” The 
moldings were lovely, if obscured by 
layers of paint; the clapboards were 
in good condition, though hidden 
under shingles; the hardware, circa 
1780, was intact. 

The house had been uninhabited 
for many years and lacked all mod- 
ern amenities. On the other hand the 
church that previously owned it had 
committed no horrid renovations. 
“Everything was very pure,” she 
says, “and I decided to keep it as pure 
as possible.” With careful restoration 
and some discreet updating, Partello- 
Hollingsworth believed she would 
have the ideal setting for her collec+ 
tion of Early American furniture and 
folk art. And also, of course, an idylli¢ 
place to live, a retreat from her Man- 
hattan apartment. 

But restoration has its own peculiar 
psychology, and the relationship be- 
tween a homeowner and her new 
house can be as complicated as any 
between human beings. What fol- 
lowed for Partello-Hollingsworth 
was a three-year struggle she recalls 
now as obsessive, culminating in a 
moment of perfection and ending in 
escape—a sort of backing away from 
her own triumph. 

It was by no means the familiar 
case of a buyer being blinded to the 
debilities of an old house by its charm 
and character. Partello-Hollings- 
worth had restored another center-" 
chimney Colonial house for herself 
seven years ago in the same commu- 
nity. And, between more contempo- 
rary projects for clients in New York, 
Aspen and Los Angeles, she had re- 
stored a client’s Greek Revival town- 
house in Manhattan as well as several 
other farmhouses in northwestern 
Connecticut. She knew, in short, just: 
what she was getting into. ' 

She set carpenters to work strip-" 
ping off shingles and plucking out 
the two-over-two windows, an “im- 
provement” initially perpetrated 
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by the church. The old twelve-over 
twelve windows came out from stor- 
age in the attic. She found their 
original positions by matching the 


with those in the sashes. An unre- 
markable twentieth-century lumber- 
yard front doorway went into the 
dumpster. The old sidelights for the 
original entrance turned up, and i 
Partello-Hollingsworth and a cabi- 
netmaker used them, along with the 

visible outline of the old doorway in 

the clapboard, to create a suitable re- 


sags and misalignments in the house 
| 


| 
placement with pilasters and a high | 
pediment. On those pilasters, the 
cabinetmaker carved thin flutings | 
identical to those on the moldings in i | 
one of the two parlors—the sort of dK 
nice detail that can bind old and new | 
elements of a restoration together. | 

Partello-Hollingsworth’s obses- Wl 
siveness was evident in her attention HH | 
to such details. She did some of the | 
tedious work of dry-scraping paint 
herself, and was rewarded when the 
original vermilion of the old kitchen | 
and the blue wash of the high parlor HI 
came to the surface. 

For draperies in the high parlor, 
she used early-nineteenth-century 
chintz found at a flea market and, in- 
stead of hems, had the edges bound 
with tape according to the style of the 
period. When she had an early coun- 
try wing chair restored, she specified 
that the original horsehair and the 
somewhat understuffed look be pre- 
served. For the fabric she took apart 
a homespun linen bed tick. “I mixed 
the dye myself and worried that it 
would come out ghastly,” she says, 
“but it came out just the early red I 
wanted.” She had the upholsterer 
stitch the material on by hand and 
forgo the welts with which furniture 
is often finished nowadays. “He was 
very patient with me,” she says. 
































In the informal front parlor, a glazed-pine 
corner cupboard is juxtaposed with a 19th- NIN |) ee 
century New England wing chair. Artwork 
includes a Hudson River landscape (left) w]e 
and a large Pennsylvania cutwork-and-water- 
color Adam and Eve. Early hooked rugs. At 
right, a painted Windsor fanback armchair. WWW 























ABOVE: A 19th-century Angel Gabriel weathervane, as well as cabinets 
and counters made from oak flooring salvaged from a nearby house, 
distinguish the kitchen, formerly a small building used as a woodshed. 


RIGHT: The dining room’s original vermilion paint was preserved, 
along with a hearth once used for cooking. A horse weathervane is 
signed Tucker, Boston. On the Ohio sawbuck table are tinware candlesticks. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: A cast-iron Dalmatian and 19th-century carousel 
mule occupy the barn loft Helen Partello-Hollingsworth particularly 
favors. “It had room to display my art. In folk art, I like the big things.” 
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opposite: In the barn loft, a grain barrel holds 
antique farm implements, including an early- 
19th-century barley fork, stone rake and vari- 
ous Shaker tools, next to a Shaker rocker. 


BELOW: The master bedroom in the main 
house displays a portrait, a framed Pennsyl- 
vania school sampler and antique hooked 
rugs. A banister armchair rests near a Queen 
Anne blanket chest. Scalamandré bed hangings. 


For the kitchen, Partello-Hollings- 
worth wanted all the modern conve- 
niences, as well as ample counter 
space. “I like my guests to come in 
and cook with me,” she says. Rather 
than compromise the purity of the 
original kitchen, she converted an ell 
that had been attached to the house 
circa 1830 and used as a woodshed. 
This meant first lifting up the shed 
and putting a new foundation of local 
granite underneath. Then a contrac- 
tor took oak flooring salvaged from a 
nearby house and used it not just for 


ee 


the floor but for the cabinets, the 
front of the dishwasher and even the 
refrigerator, obscuring any jarring 
note of modernity. 

The restoration proceeded in stages 
—first the house, then the grounds, 
then an old barn that was brought in 
as an office and living space out 
back. What resulted was a gem, re- 
markable in every facet. It is the sort 
of place where visitors can argue 
happily about what they like best: 
the simplicity and coherence of the 


continued on page 212 












































ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
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TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 
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ABOVE: ‘Whenever we have a free moment, 
we come here. When I’m not working, I want* 


to be close to nature, to share in the seasons,” 
says designer Maud Frizon of her country 
house, Les Hautes Belles, in the Loire Valley. 


ABOVE: With her horse Ignesco and her dogs, 
Maud Frizon enjoys her rides or walks through 
the surrounding 400 acres of woodland. 


LEFT: Maud Frizon and her husband, Gigi 
DeMarco, have furnished the house with an 
assortment of antiques, heirlooms and other 
objects. In the entrance hall is a 1925 mahog- 
any hat-and-umbrella stand. “Reflected in the 
mirror is a painting of my husband's great- 
grandmother,” Frizon says. “The hats were 
brought back from our trips around the 
world.” opposite: In a corner of the Winter 
Garden, where the family gathers for break- 
fast, is a Belle Epoque cast-iron stove that 
holds a terra-cotta figure. A 19th-century sil- 
ver Venetian tea service is in the foreground. 
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Silhouetted in the living room is a 1920s chryselephantine statuette with a pheasant. A graceful 
wrought-iron gate leads to the English-style garden Maud Frizon planted with cosmos and other 
bright flowers, and to the lake.” The lake is our source water. We sail, swim and fish in it,” she says. 


ON PARIS‘S LEFT BANK, in a large room 
filled with shoes of every shape and 
color, a youthful auburn-haired 
woman in a red skirt and green 
blouse as bright as her creations 
moves from one pair to the next. 
“They're part of my spring collection, 
but not everything is here,” says de- 
signer Maud Frizon. “I’m only pass- 
ing through Paris on business. Now 
that I’ve set up a workshop that turns 
out prototypes near my country 
house, Les Hautes Belles, I can finally 
spend more time down there. It’s 
where my real life goes on.” 

“There” is about one hundred and 
sixty miles southwest of Paris in the 
Loire Valley: a turn-of-the-century 
manor house whose romantic silhou- 
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ette rises from the shores of a broad 
lake with patches of waterlilies. Wild 
ducks flock to this paradise in the 
thousands. 

“My husband and I desperately 
wanted a house in the country, but 
the ones close to Paris were too ex- 
pensive,” she recalls. “So we spent 
three months touring France—until 
the day we threw open the windows 
at Les Hautes Belles onto its expanse 
of water and woodland. The architec- 
ture is nothing out of the ordinary, 
but the setting is incomparable. We 
couldn’t resist. Since then, whenever 


we have a free moment, we go there, 


in all seasons.” 
But Maud Frizon and her husband 
and business partner, Gigi DeMarco, 


BELOW: Asleep on the living room rug is Pana, 
“our laziest Italian sheepdog,” says Frizon. 
The Art Déco mahogany and napa leather 
furniture is grouped with plants and an 1850s 
painting by Scottish artist Alexander John- 
ston. “We brought the carved ebony elephant 
back from India on our yacht,” says Frizon. 








worked hard for many years before 
they could fulfill this dream. Maud 
Frizon smiles as she recalls the start of 
their adventure, which began in De- 
cember 1969 with a pair of high- 
heeled bright-red leather boots. “J 


hate to see people wearing dull col- 


ors,’ she says. The boots created a 
sensation: they were zipperless, and 


were eventually made in other unex 
pected materials in addition to the fa 
mous red leather. With the boot and 
its variations, the Maud Frizon look 
was born, a look to which a host of 
young, fashionable Frenchwomen as- 
pired immediately. 

“Shoes have always been my pas- 
sion,” says Frizon. “Because | have 


small feet, | once modeled shoes for 
Perugia, whose designs I much ad 
mired and still do for their creative 
freedom, their elegant sophistication 
Modeling them 


gave me a few ideas. Then I met Gigi, 


and their daring. 


and it all started. 
“In those early days my boots 
looked a little lonely in our small 





shop on the rue des Saints-Péres,”” she 
recalls. “They shared the space with 
furniture friends had lent us. Cus- 
tomers didn’t quite know whether 
they were for sale or posed on a chest 
as art objects. But before long, de- 
mand was so great we were able to set 
up a factory in Venice.” As time went 
on, some of Paris’s major fashion de- 
signers became their customers: Sonia 
Rykiel, Azzedine Alaia, Claude Mon- 
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The Winter Garden floor is covered with the original 19th-century geometric tiles, some of which 
depict medieval motifs. Tuffeau stones around the window and door are from the region. A 
grape-clustered chandelier of Venetian glass and wicker tables and chairs complete the décor. 


tana. Now Maud Frizon shops flour- 
ish worldwide. 

Today the DeMarcos head a com- 
pany with an annual turnover of 
over forty million dollars. Two years 
ago they launched a line of perfume, 
scarves, belts and children’s shoes. 


This spring saw the debut of Maud ~ 


Frizon gloves, hosiery and sun- 
glasses. Which is one reason Les 
Hautes Belles is such a wonderful 


refuge between their jaunts to New 
York or Japan. The lakeside retreat 
keeps overwork at bay and ensures 
equilibrium because it is always there, 
ready to welcome them. : 

“T could never, ever accept being 
cooped up in a house,” Maud Frizon | 
says. “One of my greatest pleasures is 
waking up at Les Hautes Belles in a 
bedroom full of flowers, the curtains 
billowing through a window opened 
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On the cherrywood cabinet in the Winter Garden are a collection of baskets and vases from the 
Philippines and Caribbean bottles and boxes. Two chromoliths on the wall depict winter and 
spring. Through the doorway is the billiards room, where family and friends gather to play. 


onto a view of the lake, and taking 
deep breaths of fresh air. The life I 
lead there fulfills a deep need for re- 
laxation and freedom. And then it’s 
so much fun to settle into a rowboat 
in the middle of the lake and fish for 
the enormous pike. 

“The list of things to do at Les 
Hautes Belles is inexhaustible,” she 
continues. “We go riding or bicycling | 
in the surrounding woods with our 


daughter, Caroline, who’s fourteen, 
and our son, Thomas, who’s twelve. 
The high point of most days is lunch 
on the big float anchored in the mid- 
dle of the lake.” 

But Maud and Gigi do spend time 
in Paris now and then. “I’m some- 
times seized with a craving for mov- 
ies. I can see four in a day; it’s a kind 
of cultural rest cure. I also go to plays 
and drag the children along to muse- 
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ums.” The DeMarcos now have an 
apartment in New York. “T like New 
York so much. It’s a city that greeted 
me with open arms, and I have lots 
of friends there. And another very 
lovely view over the water.” Maud 
Frizon laughs. “Watching seagulls or 
ducks alighting on water must be 
linked to some basic idea I have about 
happiness.” This could be a trait in- 
herited from her English mother or 
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something derived from a childhood 
spent close to nature. 

From their numerous voyages, the 
DeMarcos bring back objects that are 
combined at Les Hautes Belles with 
finds unearthed in local antiques 
shops. Their wide-ranging tastes 
have inspired interiors that mix ca- 
sual pieces with things of value, rus- 
tic objects with antique sterling, Gallé 
vases with ceramics. 

“The days here go by very fast,” 





band is a great sailor. But swimming 
in the lake is exquisite in itself. We 
don’t lead a real social life. We enter 
tain our neighbors and they entertain 
us.” She adds humorously, “I don’t 
mind getting dressed up once in a 
while, going out, putting on a bit of a 
show. But I don’t do it often.” 

In the summer the family likes to 
cruise the Greek islands or the Carib- 
bean aboard a seventy-five-foot ketch 
built to their specifications. “It’s a lit- 


ABOVE: In perfect harmony with the lake and woods, Les Hautes Belles 
offers a tranquil antidote to the couple’s fast-paced life. Both the house 


and the entrance gate, at right, have slate roofs common to the region 


says Frizon. ‘“Everybody—family 
and friends—meets for the ritual 
breakfast in the Winter Garden. We 
enjoy this part of the day very much, 
as we do the room. All you have to do 
is enter it to feel you're already out- 
doors. After breakfast everyone scat- 
ters to embark on a great variety of 
activities. If there’s a wind, we orga- 
nize boat races on the lake. My hus- 


tle marvel,” Maud Frizon says. “But 
coming back to our big house with its 
twenty-eight rooms that overflow 
with flowers and echo with our chil- 
dren’s laughter is always a joy. 

“We all like games: billiards, cards, 
backgammon and any sort of parlor 
game. Everybody can sing and play 
an instrument. Gigi plays the guitar, 


continued on page 214 


LEFT: Victorian wicker armchairs combine with floral fabric in the master 
bedroom. An aquarelle by Jean-Gabriel Domergue is above the mantel 
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Literary Lair 


Freddy and George Plimpton in Sagaponack 


TEXT BY GEORGE PLIMPTON 


OUR HOUSE IS IN the old farming com- 
munity of Sagaponack, in the potato 
fields just back from the ocean be- 
tween Wainscott and Bridgehampton 
on the eastern end of Long Island. 
The house was built around 1820 by 
Nathaniel Topping—a forebear of 
families still prominent in the area. 

As neighbors we have a distin- 
guished novelist and his photogra- 
pher wife, equally distinguished, on 
the ocean side, and on the other a 
farming family who work the twenty 
acres of fields that stretch unbroken 
(for the time being) down to Sagapo- 
nack Pond. Both are within shouting 
distance. My friend the author Peter 
Matthiessen, who lives down the 
street, tells me that the earliest settle- 
ments were organized with the house 
lots always within “shouting dis- 
tance” as a protection against Indians, 
wolves, pirates and so forth. 

Any number of sociological assess- 
ments can be made about Sagapo- 
nack. Some people stress the diversity 
of social beings juxtaposed in such a 
small area—farmers, publishers, art- 
ists, Catholic intellectuals, filmmak- 
ers, whomever. Others speculate on 
the encroachment—the rape, as the 
concerned refer to it—of the potato 
fields, the real estate boom, and the 
effect of the astounding increases in 
land value on the old-time families, 
such as my farming neighbors. 

My own view is much less compli- 
cated: I have always been startled 
by the sheer number of people in 
the arts who live on or just back 
from Sagg Main, the hamlet’s only 
real street, clustered along its length 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


like grackles on a telephone line. 

Sagg Main, which runs at right an- 
gles off the Montauk Highway down 
to the sea, is only a bit over a mile. 
Along its length live Charles Ad- 
dams, the New Yorker cartoonist, Bob 
Dash, Keith Sonnier, Syd Solomon, 
Sheila Isham, who are all artists; the 


top: George Plimpton and his wife, Freddy, are among the many writers and artists with 
a summer residence in Sagaponack, Long Island. ABOVE: To add texture and color, Freddy 
Plimpton devised a tinted wash for the floors and used glazing on doors and window 
frames. In the entrance hall is a series of 19th-century French prints. RIGHT: Above the 
fireplace in Freddy Plimpton’s sitting room is a mirrored landscape. Other artworks are 
by George Plimpton’s grandmother and sister. Fabrics and rug by Schumacher. 
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writers include Linda Francke, Peter 
Matthiessen, Kurt Vonnegut (he’s my 
distinguished writer-neighbor) and 
the poet Fred Seidel. The word pro- 
cessors glow green in the windows. 
André Gregory lives on Sagg Main, 
and so does Gloria Jones, an editor at 
Doubleday, whose husband was James 
Jones, and whose daughter, Kaylie, 
has just written her first novel. Rob- 

ert Miller, the former publisher of 
Sports Illustrated, lives on the street, 
and so did Alfred Wright, one of the 
magazine's star writers. 

Perhaps it’s indicative that our 
own house has had a number of liter- 
ary tenants since it left the Topping 
family after one hundred fifty-odd 
years of occupancy: Larry Merchant, 
the sportswriter and commentator, 
spent a couple of summers, as did 
James Jones and his family. Peter 





Tompkins, the author of The Secret 
Life of Plants and other slightly mys- 
tical science-oriented works, lived 
there. Elizabeth Vreeland, who sold 
the house to us, was herself an accom- 
plished poet. 

Little about the houses themselves 
beckons illustrious tenants. Solidly 
unpretentious, they tend to be up- 
right rather than rambling—porches 
in front, very often with a pile of 
cordwood for the winter. Most of the 
porches were added in the 1870s 
when the old-family owners began to 
take in “lodgers” (“roomers,” they’re 
called these days) for the summer 
months when it was pleasant to sit 
out in front to see what was going on. 

Some would not have had much 
to see since a number of houses are 
blocked off from Sagg Main by heavy 
lines of hedgerow as high as the tele- 


phone wires and untouched by the 
clippers that groom the mazelike 
hedges of Southampton. Our farming 
neighbors think it is crazy to seek 
privacy in this way: What is to stop 
house thieves from maneuvering a 
couple of furniture vans into the 
driveway and, with their activity 
hidden from the street, make off with 
everything in the house including 
the baby grand? 

But they themselves set out a table 
by Sagg Main piled high with cab- 
bages, squash, pumpkins at Hallow- 
een time, and a Mason jar into which 
to drop the money for what is pur- 
chased—which would suggest they 
have faith at least in some people who 
come down Sagg Main. 

Two near-landmark houses are on 
Sagg Main—the schoolhouse (one of 
the last “little red schoolhouses” in 





| OPPOSITE: Pansies by James del Grosso hangs in-the living room over a vase filled with dried hydrangeas from the garden and a wooden redwing 
_ blackbird. asove: George Plimpton’s study, at the top of the house, contains a swivel chair found in a local antiques shop, and posters by Marisol (left) 
' and Hockney for the Paris Review, which he still edits. The trophy is for winning the Alan King pro-celebrity tennis tournament in 1985. 
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the Northeast) and the combination 
post office/general store, which has 
been there (once with a gas pump in 
front) since 1880. The store is the ri- 
alto for the disparate folk of the area. 
In the morning they crowd there to 
shop and pick up the newspaper. 

I remember Truman Capote arriv- 
ing outside in his convertible Buick. 
He wore a wide-brimmed hat. His 
bulldog was seated next to him, just 
high enough—quite like Truman—to 
peer over the dash. When Truman 
went into the store, the bulldog 
slipped across into the driver’s seat so 
that when Truman was inside, daw- 
dling and gossiping no doubt, the 
dog seemed suddenly a chauffeur, 
waiting for his employer to emerge. 

The general store is within walk- 
ing distance of our house. On occa- 
sion I see Kurt Vonnegut emerging 
from next door. His house was built 
in 1765! We walk down together. Of- 
ten we discuss what to do about the 
model airplanes. A club uses a little 
landing strip on the Foster Farm 
down the way and their little radio- 
controlled planes whine above our 
heads on the weekends. Kurt speaks 
about a missile-firing submarine that 
would rise out of his swimming pool, 
disgorge a heat-seeking device and 
then sink back down by the drain. I 
mention aircraft batteries in the hon- 
eysuckle or training falcons to attack 
the airplanes at the apex of a loop 
when they are hanging upside down, 
motionless for an instant, vulnerable 
to the swipe of a set of talons. Some- 
times I think it is nice to have the 
problem of the model airplanes, if 
only to run into Vonnegut on the 
way to the general store so that we 
can plot what to do about them. It 
gives one a sense of doing something 
about saving the neighborhood. 0 


Freddy Plimpton’s collection of shells, butter- 
flies and birds is displayed on shelves in the 
master bedroom. She made the wreaths on 
the mantel; the bear and rabbit in the small 
chair were her childhood toys. A crib quilt, 
embroidered with birds, is used as a 
wallhanging. “The painting of the cherry tree 
in bloom, by George’s grandmother, mirrors 
the view from the window in early spring,” 
she says. Fabric ard rug by Schumacher. 
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WHEN FUTURE GENERATIONS OF design 
historians hunt for the genesis of the 
‘natural look” in interiors—a major 
trend of the seventies and early eight- 
ies that featured straight-from-the- 
forest, clean-lined furniture 





they 
will have to climb into a four-wheel- 
drive and journey to Flathead Lake in 
the northern reaches of Montana. 
That is where Mimi London owns a 
shoreline log cabin and lodge. It was 
she, a fashion model in New York 
and Paris before becoming a Los 
Angeles-based designer, who was 
largely responsible for the back-to- 
nature movement in furniture. 

One might ask: What’s a nice girl, 
brought up in the penthouse suite of 
San Francisco’s St. Francis Hotel, do- 
ing in the wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where her nearest neighbors 
are a family of grizzly bears and, 
come winter, the tem perature can get 
down to forty below zero? 

Mimi London, smiling, supplies 
the answer. “I just love that little 
house. I can sweep the cobwebs and 
problems out of my mind as easily as 
I sweep the cottonwood floor. Be- 
sides, it has so many happy associa- 
tions. If you'll forgive an awful pun, 
that log cabin is an important part of 
my family tree. My grandfather came 
over from Scotland before the turn of 
the century, traveled across Canada, 
crossed into Montana and settled 
down in Kalispell, about eight miles 
northwest of Flathead Lake, where he 
opened an emporium. My parents 
eventually moved to California, but 
when my father retired they returned 
and bought the lakefront property, 
which had a tiny, circa 1920 cabin on 
it. That’s where they roughed it while 
the three-bedroom lodge was being 
built. The cabin ultimately became 
my retreat. 

“Growing up, I spent all my sum- 
mers there, and a lot of winter school 
vacations. You can imagine what a 
change it was from our apartment 
overlooking Union Square. But it had 
everything, every adventure a kid 
ever dreamed about. The whole area 
is part of the Flathead Indian Res- 
ervation. | can remember the excite- 
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A Designer's Retreat in the Montana Rockies — We 
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A pine forest at the edge of northwest Montana’s Flathead Lake—part of an Indian reservation 
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is the setting for Mimi London’s wilderness retreat. BELOW AND Opposite: On the grounds d ! 
her three-room cabin and larger lodge, the designer rides as she did on childhood holidays 
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FOLLOWING PAGES; London's “natural look” log furniture, inspired by white birch found near thi} ® 
lake, lends appropriate rusticity to the living room. Fireplace stones are also local. Cedar trunk 
are used for tables; on one, a black bowl from Santa Clara Pueblo. Lamp, left, is a grain crusHe 
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ABOVE: A Navajo blanket found locally is used as a wallhanging in the 
dining room. Meals are served at a pine-log table that displays a wasp’s 
nest, rocks, moss-covered twigs and antlers. Lamp is a Noguchi design. 


ment of being taken to powwows, 
camping out in the woods, fishing for 
salmon and trout, going on pack trips 
through Glacier National Park. There 
was, and still is, a giant cattle ranch 
next to our place. I learned to ride 
from the cowboys, who didn’t mind 
my tagging along at the start of a 
roundup. Those were glorious times, 
and the wonderful thing is—the rea- 
son I still go back to the lake when- 
ever I can—it hasn’t changed all that 
much over the years. Deer, elk and 
raccoons still greet me every morn- 
ing when I open the kitchen door, 
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and the moonlight on the lake is just 
as romantic as ever.” 

Given her thorough immersion in 
the great outdoors, it is not surprising 
that Mimi London would one day be- 
come the creator and champion of in- 
teriors in which you can’t tell the 
furnishings from the forest, so to 
speak. Nevertheless, while such a de- 
sign concept was seeded in the wil- 
derness of Montana, it only reached 





“The cabin, built circa 1920, is so simple and fundamental,” says the} 
designer. “It’s the perfect place to be when you're alone—when youg 
need that bare-boards mentality.” ABOveE: Dressing table in a bedroom. } 


fruition after a good deal of cross-pol- 
lination. London tells the story: 

“In the sixties I got to know Mi- 
chael Taylor, the very gifted interior 
designér. Every time he dropped by’ 
for dinner he’d do a critique on what 
I was wearing or cooking—‘That’s 
ghastly,’ he’d say, or ‘That’s not bad.” 
Then he'd start to talk about his 


. 


work. Once over dinner he said he jy 
wished somebody would start mak-{§ 


opposite: The cabin has cottonwood floors. A daybed and chair are of | 
local pine, and the table is fossilized rock. Beyond is Wild Horse Island. | 
“We sometimes watch its wildlife with field glasses,” London says. | 
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ABOVE: More log furniture fills the redwood deck adjoining the lodge’s 
living room. The northeasterly view is toward the Swan Mountains 


ing tables out of trees. It sounded like 
a good idea to me, and later when I 
decided to make Los Angeles my 
home base, his suggestion kept nudg- 
ing around in my mind. 

“One day as I was driving along 
Sunset Boulevard, a truck passed me 
hauling what seemed like a mini- 
forest of tree stumps. I followed the 


truck and asked the driver where 
he’d gotten all that stuff. A few weeks 
later he led me to his source—the 
Hoh reservation on the Olympic Pen- 
insula up in Washington—where we 
found lumberjacks thinning out, for 
conservation reasons, a section of in- 
credibly beautiful rain forest. There | 


continued on page 21¢ 


LEFT: The homespun style of the cabin bedroom is underscored by cow- 
hide curtains with stone pulls and a wall-mounted branch headboard 
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plex is on a street lined with ranch 
houses and wooden cottages. But | 
from the street only the massive fa- 
cade of a five-thousand-square-foot 
stone building is visible. This is the 
former Lewelling Winery, one of sev- 
eral nineteenth-century wineries that 


still stand in the area. Built around | 
1876, it had been unused for years ! 
when the Cunninghams first saw it. | 
Potential buyers looked at it but lost 
interest as soon as their engineers and 
architects informed them that the 
building, for all its imposing bulk, 
was not structurally sound enough to 
become a residence. 

“They missed the whole point,” 
says Elaine Cunningham, which, as 
she and her husband saw it, was to 
forget about converting the building 
and simply leave it to serve as a 








wall and as something picturesque 





TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR BELOW: A gravel courtyard with pool and fountain leads to the house, designed by Lloyd Cun- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS ningham. He chose the architecture of Provence as “the most effective foil to the winery’s mass.” 


ABOVE: A 111-year-old stone winery forms the 
austere entrance to Elaine and Lloyd Cun- 
ningham’s residence in St. Helena, California. 








THE IDEAL WEEKEND in the country is a 
magic trick whereby, with no appar- 
ent effort and certainly no more than 
two hours of driving, a guest is con- 
veyed thousands of miles to a place 
with all the comforts and none of the 

i dreary realities of home. Lloyd and 
Elaine Cunningham set out to create 
just such an illusion in their house in 
California’s Napa Valley. Through a 
combination of bold gestures and 
cateful details, they transport their 
guests not simply to the country but 
to the provinces of France. 

The impression is especially aston- 
ishing because the house isn’t in the 
country at all. It’s in the town of St. 
Helena, the bustling hub of the wine 
country, and the Cunninghams’ com- 

















opposite: The couple’s younger daughter was 
married in the former storage room they call 
“the chapel.” “We've held concerts there 
too,” says Elaine Cunningham. “We cover the 
cement ledges, once used for holding wine — 
barrels, with cushions for our guests to sit on.” 
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to-look at. The Cunninghams kept an 
eye on the property, and in 1983 they 
bought the winery and its acre of 
land, complete with a winding rib- 
bon of creek and a cottage. “When we 
first came here, we had the same 
dream everyone has—twenty acres of 
vines and an old stone house. Then 
we got caught up with the romance 
of this place, and the fact that it was 
part of the valley’s history,” she says. 
The old stone winery became the 
entranceway, its central section form- 
ing a cool, dim passage that leads to 
the courtyard and the new house the 
Cunninghams built. Eight-foot-high 
plaster walls link the two buildings, 
reinforcing the feeling of the kind of 
French compound in which ancient 
farm buildings and more modern res- 
idences form a self-enclosed space. 
The illusion is startlingly effective. 
The gravel crunches underfoot, tall 
windows are framed with shutters, 
and the austere facades rise from the 
ground without any softening flow- 
ers or hedges. The Cunninghams ini- 
tially toyed with the idea of northern 
French architecture, with its mansard 
roofs and dormers. But they finally 
turned to the more primitive archi- 
tectural style of Provence as their in- 
spiration, ‘because it had greater 
bulk,” says Lloyd Cunningham. “It 
was important to have a building 
substantial enough to hold its own 
against the winery. It also seemed 
more appropriate to California.” A 
retired advertising executive, Cun- 
ningham is not a trained architect, al- 
though, says his wife, “he visualizes 
_in three dimensions.” He did the 
floor plan and the elevations, then 
turned them over to a professional to 
work out the technical details. 

While the couple were not trying 
to duplicate any particular French 


continued on page 218 


opposite: Elaine Cunningham, who designed 
the interiors, used redwood from the winery 
ceiling for the living room floor. Over the fire- 
place is a fragment of 18th-century boiserie 
from Normandy; mounted onto the mantel is 
part of a French cast-iron firebox with a fleur- 
de-lis pattern. The glass chandelier is Venetian. 








Above: Antique Portuguese tiles, depicting scenes from Don Quixote, are hung on the dining room 
wall. The table is set with a bronze cupid, hand-painted Italian plates and Spanish wineglasses. 





Apove: In the master bedroom, Elaine Cunningham chose a floral fabric for the sofa, night table 
and bed. The large pine trumeau reflects a smaller mirror, framed in fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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"Because the climate is so dry most of the year, we're 
able to entertain out here a lot,” says Elaine Cunning- 
ham of the open-air terrace, partially enclosed by an 
awning and fully furnished with sofas, rugs and lamps. 
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Architecture: 
David Sellers 


TEXT BY VINCENT SCULLY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


Opposite: “I’m just trying to create appropriate beauty,” David Sellers 
says of the rustic log house he designed for clients at Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, New Hampshire. Surrounding hemlocks blend with the trunks of BELOW AND COVER: “The Adirondack camps of the late 19th century in- 
those used to build the house. ABOVE RIGHT: Sellers and his son, Parker. spired the structure,” says Sellers. The wide porch is typical of the style 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Gabled roofs with deep over- 
hangs crown the house. The master bedroom 
wing (right), covered in stained wood siding 
features a barrel-vaulted greenhouse and a 
bridge to the next-door neighbor’s property 
Extending down to the lake is a grassy lawn 
The boathouse is beyond the hemlocks at left 


DAVID SELLERS HAS lived all his life in 
the myth of the pioneer and the 
myth of the north. He was one of the 
first of the generation of the sixties 
to take off for Vermont and Maine—a 
leader among the “kids” who lit out 
for the territories, leaving urban civi- 
lization behind in order to become 
craftsmen-architects, fellers of forests, 
joiners, cabinetmakers, rustic politi- 
cians and entrepreneurs. Sellers has 
been all these things and a flyer of 
light planes as well, in the best Alas- 
kan bush-pilot tradition out of which 
sO many widows are made. 

One of Sellers’s motives in heading 
north after graduating from the Yale 
architectural school in 1965 was to 
get away from New York and what 
he regarded as its incestuous round of 
talk about architectural history and 
criticism. In this he was the arche- 
typal opposite of his classmate Robert 
A. M. Stern. But they were alike in 
believing that there was something 
wrong with the International Style as 
it was being practiced at the time, and 
each of them set out to do something 
about it in his own way. 

Sellers, however, carried one of the 
International Style’s last and most 
dangerous myths along with him to 
the north. It was the myth of origi- 
nality, and it reinforced Sellers’s own 
mythology of the pioneer. So he set 
out to reinvent the wheel in every 
project, and sustained that intention 
with a truly heroic energy that re- 
fused to flag with the passing years 
and their meager financial rewards. 
He did so, too, with more genuine 
architectural success than usually 
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crowns that uncivilized pursuit, and 
the upland forests, resounding with 
his ax, conceal a good many unique 
and powerful structures by him. 
Some are objects of a kind never be- 
fore viewed by human eyes. 

On the other hand, Sellers has 
never failed to realize that buildings 
of that persuasion remain a luxury of 
the frontier. They /iave to be scattered 
in the woods: They do not get along 
with other buildings in towns, *and 





trying to put them there was one ma: 
jor way, though not the only way, ir 
which the late International Style. de- 
stroyed so many cities throughout 
the United States. 
In the 1960s Sellers was gathering 
an unusual architectural staff around 
him, whose members were inspired 
by his example and were often able to 
build as well as draw. With that 
group he has now worked out a sys+ 
tem, which he calls “The Finishing 





A massive fieldstone hearth forms one side of the multistory living room. 
Spruce beams, maple rafters and leafy beech branches complete the space. 





Touches,” for getting his projects con- 
structed. The usual contractual ar- 


rangements are made for most of the 


work, but the building is finished by 
Sellers and company in loving and 
individual ways difficult for the usual 
contractor to sustain. They are a sepa- 
rate service, paid for by a percentage 
of the architect’s fee, which thus goes 
into building rather than drawing. 
The system was perfected during the 
construction of this house, and the 


result has more than justified its use. 

This is by far Sellers’s best building 
to date, and it marks a turning point 
in his career. The rustic originality of 
his earlier work is still there, but now 
it is contained within the volume of 
the house, which is otherwise disci- 


continued on page 220 


RIGHT: The boathouse features a small coni- 
cal-roofed upper porch and two “eyebrow 
arches” at far right. Young Parker Sellers sur- 
veys the residents’ vintage 1928 speedboat 


Windows “uninterrupted by mullion’” opén the living room and upper story to the lake. “Tree 
columns inside and the trees outside the house are seen as a continuous forest,” says Sellers. 
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oprosite: Verse Sampler, Mary Whinfield, En- 
gland, 1800. Silk, cotton on linen; 20” x 14%”. 
Originally a reference for stitches and patter1 

the sampler became a young girl’s embroid- 
ery exercise. Bardith I, New York. ABOVE: Alpha- 
bet Sampler, Sally Sanborn, United States (New 
Hampshire), 1799. Silk on linen; 18” x 14”. By 
the late 18th century, wide borders and p 

torial designs were replacing horizontal bands. 
David A. Schorsch, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Antiques: Samplers 
Needlework Patterns to Inform and Delight 
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TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 





EAUTIFUL AND GENTEEL, Elizabeth 
Roberts could not have eagerly 
awaited life in the austere Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony when she sailed 
from England in 1672. The bride of a 
rich colonial, Elizabeth had packed 
her trunks with household goods 
carefully selected to ease the rigors 
of the new continent. Among these, 
few articles were more precious to 
her than two samplers she had 
worked herself. Fashioned with doz- 
ens of model borders, these samplers 
were more than personal mementos. 
They were practical tools, copies of 
English needlework fashions to which 
Elizabeth could refer as she created 
bed hangings and other accessories to 
make her new home more comfortable. 
Long, narrow and rolled onto 
wooden or ivory dowels when not in 
) use, early samplers were ongoing 
| projects to which a woman would 
add whenever she came across a pat- 
tern she wished to record. Later she 
could turn to her samplers for inspi- 
ration, much as one turns to books in 
a reference library. In 1581 Barnabe 
Riche describes this practice, noting 
that when doing needlework a wom- 
an would “seke out her examplers, 
to peruse whiche worke would doe 
beste in a ruffe, whiche in a gorget, 
_whiche in a sleeve.” The availability 
of such a reference was particularly 
important in fashion-conscious court 
oe than a dozen sam- 


plers were accumulated for use by the 
rétinue of Edward VI of England, and 
a 1509 inventory lists no fewer than 
fifty samplers in the possession of 
Joan the Mad, queen of Spain. 
. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the sampler had evolved. 
The wider availability of printed 
_books and periodicals diminished its 


opposite: Sampler, Continental, 1739. Silk on 
linen; 13%” x 9%”. Rich in contrasting 17th- 
and 18th-century motifs, a sampler—prok- 
ably of French origin—bears crowned initials 
wreathed with flowers above an Agnus Dei 
and diversely stitched panels. Mallett, London. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ABOVE: Pictorial Sampler, Catharin Oxenford, United States (Berks County, Pennsylvania), 1841. 
Wool on linen; 17” x 16”. Roses, lilies, strawberry blossoms and fruit are among many 16th- 
century elements that endured over centuries of sampler-making. Here, symmetrically balanced 
arrangements are framed by a meandering strawberry border. M. Finkel & Daughter, Philadelphia. 


importance as a record of decorative 
motifs, and the sampler took on an 
educational function. Textiles were 
expensive during the period and 
were prized among the most impor- 
tant of household possessions. Facil- 
ity as a seamstress was considered 
essential to the female role, and the 
working of a sampler by a young girl 
became an important preparation for 
marriage and the “art, trade, and 
mystery of housewifery.” Samplers 
became essays in proficiency—the 
equivalent of writing practice in an 
exercise book. Girls between the ages 
of six and sixteen were set to work 


on “marking samplers,” embroider- 
ing letters and numerals to master 
stitches they would later need to 
monogram household linen. “Darning 
samplers” taught similar practical 
skills in a variety of patching and 
mending techniques. 

In addition to such utilitarian ef- 
forts, girls from well-to-do families 
typically worked a “fancy sampler.” 
During the eighteenth century these 
became important as display objects 
both in Europe and in America. For 
the well-bred they served as em- 
blems of passage into womanhood, 
“diplomas” announcing that a girl 
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had acquired the polish of an accom- 
plished lady. When worked with the 
age, date and name of a young 
woman after months of effort, these 
samplers were great sources of pride 
and were hung prominently by the 
hearth or in the drawing room. 

As befits items of such symbolic 
importance, fancy samplers were 
fashioned with great invention, often 
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peas 


according to the reigning needlework 
fad. During the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury a craze for elaborate borders 
gave rise to samplers with floral 
meanders entwined around verses 
celebrating humility, industry or chas- 
tity, such as: “If I should by a youth 
be Tempted, Grant I his schemes defy 
and all He has invented.” 

At various times scenes depicting 


Verse Sampler, Margaret Nancy Doughty, 
United States (Centreville, Wayne County, 


Indiana), 1833. Silk on linen; 21%” x 21%”.- 


Proud needleworkers embroidered their 
names or initials, the year of completion and 
often their ages into the sampler, on occasion 
recording their geographical location. Theresa? 
& Arthur Greenblatt, Lambertville, New Jersey. 





the Garden of Eden, shepherdesses 
and their flocks, or public meeting 
houses, churches and schools were in 
vogue. Later, samplers in the form of 
maps, globes, family trees, almanacs 
and even long-division exercises be- 
came fashionable. Political overtones 
were also apparent. During the 
American Revolution, samplers were 
worked with English royal crowns 
and British lions by young Tories. 
Later, samplers displaying the Amer- 
ican eagle, the word Independence and 
the inscription E Pluribus Unum rep- 
resented the patriot cause. 
Most charming of all are samplers 
that illustrate the lives of the girls 
who worked them. These frequently 
show a young woman’s home or 
town, her family and her favorite 
pets. In American examples, such 
scenes depict Philadelphia town- 
houses, quaint New England salt- 
boxes and Southern plantations 
shaded by magnolias. With naive elo- 
quence, samplers can also provide a 
look at the emotions of their creators. 
Tender embroidered pictures recall a 
departed brother or sister with par- 
ents, pet rabbits, deer and dogs all 
weeping beside the gravestone. Ro- 
mantic courting couples provide a 
happier vision, a hopeful look ahead 
to the young woman’s own future. 
The art of the sampler began to de- 
cline during the nineteenth century, 
but not before leaving us an irresist- 
ible window on the past. The first 
samplers provide an intriguing 
record of early needlework fashions; 
“their successors offer an even richer 
legacy, an intimate look into the 
hearts and minds of the young 
women who created them. They pre- 
serve images of other times and 
places forever enhanced by being re- 
corded at the curious juncture that 
unites childhood and adulthood. 


Band Sampler, England, mid- to late 17th cen- 
tury. Silk on linen; 20%” x 8%’. Among the 
decorative details of six border patterns are 
“boxers,” small, oddly shaped figures, and pine; 
apples—a 17th-century import from the Dutch 
West Indies that became a familiar theme 
in English decorative arts. Mallett, London. 




































































ARCHITECTURE BY PHILETUS H: HOLT.IIl, AIA 
TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEC MARSHALL 



























































AT ROUGHLY THE midway point in 
building their house in the Hamp- 
tons, Mr. and Mrs. D. Ronald Daniel 
saw a stranger walking up the still- 
unpaved path. Introducing himself, 
he announced, “This used to be my 
father’s farm. I just want to say how 
much I like what you're doing.” 

What the Daniels were doing was 
converting a homesteader’s plot into 
a year-round weekend home—not by 
clearing the land before building, but 
by incorporating everything on it 
into their plans: a handsome late- 
nineteenth-century shingled barn, 
several outbuildings and long-estab- 
lished trees. The major addition—a 
crucial one—was the house, the origi- 
nal having long since vanished from 
the property. 

At the beginning, Ana and Ronald 
Daniel did not intend to build at all, 
but to buy—preferably one of those 
big shingled cottages that local crafts- 
men have been putting up in the 
south fork of Long Island for well 
over a century. One day, when they 
had been searching for almost an en- 
tire summer, their realtor casually 
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mentioned a plot with a barn on it 
but no house, quickly adding that he 
was sure they wouldn't like it. 

“Over the years,” says Ana Daniel, 
“T’ve learned to react warily when I 
hear that particular phrase. Often it’s 
a sign that you've stumbled across ex-: 
actly what you need.” As soon as she 
saw the silvery barn, the trees, and 
the view across half a mile of potato 
fields to the dunes and the sea be- 
yond, she began thinking about 
where they would put the house. By 
the end of the afternoon, they had 
bought the property. 

At no point did they consider turn- 
ing the barn into a house. “The nicest 
part of a barn is not the outside but 
the inside,” Mrs. Daniel observes. 
“We never had any intention of di- 
viding up the interior space, which is 
twenty-eight feet high. Besides, mak- 
ing it habitable for year-round living 
would have meant insulating it, and 
that would have covered up the inte-. 
rior shingled surface. We would also 
have lost the lovely scent of cedar, 
which otherwise never seems to fade.” 

Since these barns were designed 





specifically to keep hay cool, it oc- 
curred to the Daniels that they could 
make the best use of theirs by treating 
it as an extension of the living space 
during the warm months. By build- 
ing a year-round cottage onto it, they 
could close the barn off in winter and 
open it up in summer, when the com- 
bination of ceiling height and back- 
to-front ventilation would keep it 
comfortable on even the hottest days. 

While there was no stylistic dispar- 


ity between the barn and the pro- © js 


jected house, the challenge was to 
create a successful ensemble. Mrs. 


ABOVE: The weekend home of Ana and Ronald 
Daniel looks southward to the sea across 
fields of wildflowers. The house (left) was 
built by the Daniels for year-round use and 
joined to the late-19th-century barn (center), 
which provides cool, lofty summer quarters. 


OPPOSITE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: In the con- 
verted barn, original exterior shingles show 
through on walls decorated with old farm ; 
tools and a tobacco-drying basket. Wicker 
armchairs surround a table made from a cast- 
iron flywheel. Print fabric on card-table chairs 
is from Cowtan & Tout. Cabbage rose print 
on sofa cushions is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
Striped fabrics are from Clarence House. 
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Daniel’s solution was to make the 
height of the-ehouse some six feet less 
than the barn and place the buildings 
at right angles to each other, thus 
minimizing any chance of conflict 
_between new and old. But how to 
link them most effectively? “Because 
we're a cooking family, the kitchen 
had to be large,” Mrs. Daniel points 
out. “Since our idea was to eat in the 
barn during the summer and in the 
house during the winter, we decided 
that the best way to join the buildings 
was with a kitchen block.” 

Only after thinking the design 
through to this point and then con- 
structing a model of what they had 
in mind—from three-by-five-inch 
index cards—did the Daniels avail 
themselves of professional help. By 
then Mrs. Daniel had already decided 
on the layout of the interior, the col- 


opposite: An 1852 New Hampshire wedding 
quilt from Ana Daniel’s collection is folded 
over the loft rail above the barn dining area. 
In each white square is a poem composed by 
one of the quilters. One verse reads in part: 
“While we gain in knowledge will sweeter 
joys be ours/Than those who waste in folly 
life’s precious evening hours.” Ladderback 
chairs surround an English pine table and 
hang from wall pegs. ABOVE: One of the origi- 
nal farm buildings now serves as a poolhouse. 


ors and, in a general way, even the 
furniture. Obviously, in order to see 
the project through, they had to en- 
gage an architect with a highly re- 
fined appreciation of the Shingle 
Style. And since he was to be pre- 
sented with a fixed design, he would 
have to be willing to collaborate. 
They found exactly the person 
they needed in Philetus Holt III, of 
the Princeton, New Jersey firm Holt 
and Morgan, who had grown up in 


the neighborhood. For more than a 
year the Daniels spent every week- 
end on the site, seeing the new house 
rise and the old buildings being 
cleaned and reshingled. 

The Daniels are proud of the fact 
that the property fulfills all their fam- 
ily needs while demonstrating a re- 
spect for local architectural traditions. 
In particular, they are pleased to have 
put a fine nineteenth-century build- 
ing to use while preserving its struc- 
tural integrity. 

By one of those coincidences that 
sometimes tell us we're doing the 
right thing, the workmen discovered 
a signed shingler’s label as they were 
preparing to reshingle the barn. All 
the label said was “Shingles good for 
fifty years.” It was dated December 
28, 1929, fifty-three years to the day 
before the workmen uncovered it. 
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Commissioned over a century ago by a German nobleman to assuage his wife’s homesickness, a 
Russian teahouse was built in St. Petersburg and moved—in some 2,000 pieces—to Kronberg, 


West Germany, where it was reassembled in the park surrounding the family mansion. 


A Russian Teahouse 
Memories of St.Petersburg in Germany 


TEXT BY JOSEPH RYKWERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


WE THINK OF THE TEA CEREMONY as a Japanese invention, but 
of course the English have the “four o’clock” ritual and 
Russians have the samovar. The samovar’s urny shape is 
familiar to the visitors of antiques shops, though its opera- 
tion seems mysteriously cumbersome, requiring elaborate 
manipulation as well as two pairs of hands at least. The 
urn is filled with water, and the metal tube that runs 
through the middle is stuffed with charcoal and lit. The 
actual tea is in a small teapot that stays hot standing on top 
of the charcoal-filled tube. The celebrant, usually a lady, 
dispenses some very strong, stewed tea (known as “es- 
sence”) from the pot and then pours a quantity of boiling 
water from the samovar to dilute it. 


In the commercial establishments of old Russia, the 
waiter from whom you ordered your tea would ask if you 
wanted it “with a bite” or “with a towel.” The first was a 
glass of lemon tea with a few lumps of sugar on the side, 
which you held in your teeth as you sucked your tea 


through them; the second arrived in the form of a samovar- 


topped with a towel, which was provided to wipe off the 


copious sweat that consumption of the samovar’s contents: 


was bound to induce. 

This rather coarse custom is as different from the refined 
Japanese practice as possible, and even Chekhovian tea- 
drinking in the open air—the tea served with small saucers 
of varen'ye (strawberry or cherry preserves) as a sweetener 











“The silence here makes us feel very far away from the stress of the city—it gives us the peace we 
need to recharge,” says the present owner, Baron Achim von Freyberg, a Frankfurt fashion 
designer. Intended as a warm-weather retreat, the teahouse is now the baron’s year-round home. 


instead of the vulgar lumps of sugar—seems almost inso- 
lently relaxed. Yet the samovar is an essential ceremony of 
ancien régime Russia. Perhaps a Russian in exile, or at any 
rate a displaced one, would long to have a special place 
that would allow him or her to carry out this ritual in 
suitable surroundings. 

Such a Russian lady married into the recently ennobled 
von Guaita family—Frankfurt patricians of Italian ori- 
gin—in the mid-nineteenth century. The von Guaitas 
were bankers and financiers, and like others of the Frank- 
furt elite they had asummer villa at Kronberg, a little town 
at.the foot of the Taunus mountains to the northwest of the 
city. An artists’ colony had made the town smart, and the 
bankers and merchants inevitably followed. 

Baron von Guaita indulged his wife’s longing for her 
homeland by ordering her a teahouse from Russia, a log 
cabin of the kind many great families built on the grounds 
of a mansion as a kind of rustic retreat. These cabins had 
very much the same role as the model dairies and hermit 
huts of the aristocratic gardens farther west; they were 


TOP AND ABOVE: Highly detailed woodwork 
characterizes the house, which was once vis- 
ited by such guests as Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
Preserved since the late 19th century, the 
teahouse is an example of Russian architec- 
ture that gave prominence to peasant motifs. 


havens of the simple life in which ladies and gentlemen 
could retire from the fatigues and sophistication of court 
and the stock exchange. 

As late as the eighteenth century such cabins, and in- 
deed all timber buildings, were cut with an ax alone. Rus- 
sian carpenters developed an extraordinary agility with 
the ax and were able to carve intricate patterns with it. By 
the mid-nineteenth century, however, the saw and even 
the sawmill had come into their own. The von Guaita tea- 
house was cut from great straight pine trunks, each about a 
foot in diameter. Baron von Guaita traveled to St. Peters- 
burg and had it put together in the marketplace, where it 
became something of a showpiece. It was then taken apart 
again; each element was numbered and then transported 
to Frankfurt by rail and cart and reassembled in 
Kronberg—an example of handmade prefabrication, not 
unusual among the builders of eastern Europe. Once it was 
put together again on the grounds of the von Guaita estate, 
it was an immediate success. 

After World War I the von Guaita family left Kronberg, 






































The veranda, originally open to the elements, was enclosed by Baron von Freyberg. It is now 
a “wonderfully romantic place to sit when winter snow blankets the landscape,” he says. 


and in 1966 the little teahouse became the home of Baron 
Achim von Freyberg, a leading Frankfurt fashion de- 
signer. He, his wife, Sabine, and their daughter, Angela, 
live there still, and though they have enclosed the veranda 
in deference to the Taunus mountains’ fierce winters, they 
have maintained the structure’s architectural integrity. 

The architecture is typical of a style that the cultured 
public of western Europe was becoming aware of in the 
mid-nineteenth ‘century. The Byzantine architecture of 
onion domes and the stiff, courtly painting of icons were 
giving way to a new “Russian” national style that was to 
give prominence to peasant timber houses and churches, 
embroideries and metalwork. It was first discovered by 
Russian artists, and by one or two far-sighted foreigners 
(such as the French architect Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc); it was 
to become powerful and popular first in Russia, and then 
(through Diaghilev’s company) in the West. The von 
Guaita log hut, with its intricately carved columns and 
fretwork gables, was its harbinger. 

Such huts were miniatures: reductions of prosperous 
peasant houses without any kitchens, storage rooms or 
outbuildings, and they were often very highly finished. 
Building with close-fitting logs, sometimes vast ones, was 
not just for peasant houses but had been considered suit-: 
able for all uses—even for the imperial summer residence 
at Kolomenskoe, built by the early Romanov czars and, 


LEFT: ‘During the summer we open the veranda windows,” says the 
baron. “It’s the most pleasant place to enjoy the garden and take tea.” 





The house is protected by the city of Kron- A von Freyberg ancestral portrait presides over an antique oil lamp and an 18th-century 
berg, which ensures its architectural integrity. handwritten Ethiopian Bible in the living room. The embroidered cloth is Persian, circa 1840. 


only dismantled on Catherine the Great’s order. By 1900 
the style was so much in fashion that the Russian pavilion 
at the World Exhibition in Paris had a big, prefabricated 
log construction incorporated into it. 

Sitting on the veranda of the teahouse and gazing at the 
clearing and the trees beyond, the pines and chestnuts of 
the Taunus woods, you could believe yourself back in Rus- 
Sia; it was the very solace the homesick baroness needed. 


Fhe teahouse became 
one of the sights of Frankfurt, 
where visiting dignitaries were 
entertained at samovar teas. 


The teahouse soon became one of the sights of Frankfurt, 
and visiting dignitaries, including Kaiser Wilhelm II, were 
entertained at samovar teas there. 

And although the original fittings and embroideries 
have disappeared, the baron and baroness von Freyberg 
still conjure up that displaced Russian lady’s homeland 
with their samovar. Indeed, the teahouse could serve as a 
perfect setting for the opening of The Cherry Orchard.O 


RIGHT: A leaded-glass lamp softly illuminates a 17th-century-style spi- 
ral-turned chair and ball-turned table in the living room’s dining alcove. 
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Partners with the Past 


Lady Anne and Michael Tree at Shute House 


SHUTE HOUSE, near Shaftesbury, Dor- 
set, resembles a set of Siamese twins. 
Nonidentical twins, it is true, born 
over centuries and joined together in 
the middle by a hall and staircase. 
Shute was a vicarage until 1944, 
when it became too big for a modern- 
day clergyman. The old part of the 
house is fifteenth century; the new 
was built around 1720. We do not 
know who wanted the old vicarage 
enlarged, but he evidently liked a cer- 
tain style of living. No 
part of the house is 
grand, but the newer 
part is grander than the 
old. However, the in- 
cumbent either died or 
went broke before his 
alterations were ever 
completed, as the out- 
side wall that joins the 
sections lacks finish. 

In the fourteenth and 
early-fifteenth centuries 
Shaftesbury was an im- 
portant pilgrimage site 
for all Europe. Today, 
~ two miles along the road 

ib a garage called the Ivy 
Cross, presumably be- 
cause it stands on the 
site of the last station of 
prayer to be reached by 
the pilgrims before they 
arrived at the shrine in 
_ Shaftesbury. 

The newer section of Shute is spa- 
cious and comfortable: two big rooms 
on the ground floor, two bedrooms 
upstairs. Outside the south-facing 
drawing room window is a pear tree 
planted in 1805 by the vicar to com- 
memorate the news of Lord Nelson’s 


TEXT BY ANNE TREE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


victory at Trafalgar. It still bears fruit. 

My husband was lucky enough to 
inherit beautiful furniture, so when 
we moved to Dorset from a larger 
house, we were able to choose what 
looked best. Most of the curtains from 
our previous house fitted, but they 
are now extremely old and tattered. I 
have lived in shabby houses all my 
life, so I don’t notice the stains and 
rips and blotches unless someone 
from the New World comes to stay, 





ABOVE: Shute House, once a vicarage and now 
the home of Lady Anne and Michael Tree, 
serenely embraces the centuries: Original 
house, left, is 15th century; section at right 
was built in the 1700s. opposite: The pond at 
the base of an ancient tree is fed by a natu- 
ral spring and has been for years a favorite 
rendezvous of Gypsies. Beyond the downs 
is Win Green, the highest point in Dorset. 


when I turn a cushion back to front or 
move a chair over a hole in a carpet. 

We chose wallpapers and paint to 
go with the furniture. The library 
is dark, since it faces north. It has 
maplewood bookcases inlaid with 
ebony. We put our scarlet leather li- 
brary furniture there and had an an- 
tique French wallpaper reproduced. 
With Genovese velvet curtains, it is 
warm and comforting on cold nights. 

My husband collects watercolors 
and drawings. These are 
in the drawing room, 
where they hang in an 
increasingly higgledy- 
piggledy manner as the 
years go by and the col- 
lection is added to. 

The hall is poky, but 
houses a star—a life-size 
swan carved a year or 
two ago by artist Guy 
Taplin from a single 
piece of wood. Its lines 
are so pure, I can never 
pass by without a lift of 
the heart. 

The staircase is fine, 
dominated by a large 
Palladian window. Walls 
of the stairwell are paint- 
ed a brilliant blue tem- 
pera, which we copied 
from the skies in paint- 
ings by Giotto in Assisi. 
In a recess halfway up 
the stairs hangs a portrait of Dame 
Laura Knight by Augustus John. 

The two master bedrooms are large 
enough for four-poster beds. My bed 
is historic, in that it was slept in by 
Sir Winston Churchill during World 
War II. He took refuge at Ditchley, 
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Over the distant downs we see a 
high point, Win Green. Since pre- 
history, beacons have been lit on it 
to sound alarms or celebrate vic- 
tories. A beacon was lit to warn 
England of the Spanish Armada. 


opposite: The drawing room reflects the talents and interests of its 
occupants. Beyond an easel and a table littered with artist’s para- 
phernalia is a vivid painting of a young woman, by Michael Tree 
Other tables are bright with flowers Lady Anne likes to display 
throughout the house. Lerr: Fretwork jars cover a marble console. 
BELOW: A swan carved by contemporary artist Guy Taplin tops a 
hall bookcase. Above it is a Chinese handscroll in two sections. 





my father-in-law’s house, when a full 
moon meant danger from bombing. 
The bed is rather uncomfortable. I of- 
ten wonder which of the lumps were 
made by Churchill’s ample frame. 

The wallpaper is hand-blocked, 
blue with a gray-white pattern. The 
walls are hung with many pictures, 
some good, some bad, but they are 
the memories of a lifetime—draw- 
ings by my children; favorite dogs; 
birds and mushrooms. 

My husband’s room is also blue, 
with a grander, more comfortable 


bed and prints by John Leech on the 
walls. In his bath the walls are cov- 
ered in striped cotton. On them are 
many cartoons, drawings and photo- 
graphs. I like to have a vase of spec- 
tacular flowers against the blue-and- 
white striped walls. 

The children live in the old part of 
the house. The rooms are smaller, the 
walls very thick and the atmosphere 
different—more intimate. 

Downstairs, below the children’s 
rooms, are the dining room, my sit- 
ting room and the kitchen quarters: 


A bronze bust of Lady Anne by Jacob Epstein is a focal point of the library mantel, below a silver- 
mounted ebony mirror. A self-portrait of her husband is at left. Wallpaper is a copy of a 17th- 
century French design. A favorite dog, Trilby, is the subject of Michael Tree’s oil painting at right. 


The dining room is a dull little room 
cheered up by a marvelous set of 
paintings by John Piper of our old 
home, Mereworth Castle, and given 
by the artist to my husband. 

The disorder of my sitting room is 
past belief, but it holds some trea- 
sures: a family of stuffed frogs en- 
grossed in everyday activity, though 
their life looks quite exciting. Mother 
feeds the baby with a wooden spoon;. 
two frogs play cards and two ride 
through the countryside on bicycles. . 
Sadly, disaster arrives. There is a duel, 
and a frog lies sprawled on the 
ground with a sword in his breast. A 
happier scene on another wall is a 
pair of stuffed ducks enjoying a day 








at the races. He is a dashing figure 
with binoculars over his wing and a 
“top hat atilt on his head; she is shy, in 
aslace shaw] with a glass engagement 
ring on her webbed foot. In the wall 
panels I have painted flowers from 
the garden. I have covered the desk 
with cutouts from magazines: Cecil 
Beaton receiving his knighthood 
overlaps a hippopotamus. I like an 
element of surprise. 

We are lucky to have Shute for our 
home, for home it is, surrounded by 
history. Over the distant downs we 
see a high point, Win Green. Since 











AS 


gland of the Spanish Armada. A 
beacon was lit to tell of Lord Nelson’s 
victory at Trafalgar. In our own time 
here, a beacon was lit to celebrate 
Queen Elizabeth II’s Silver Jubilee. 
To end: Our house, our home, our 
dogs, our mess. We live in a mess. We 
are surrounded by the survivors of 
four hundred years. Some are faded, 
forgotten remnants; others speak of 
an age of elegance and confidence. 
I no longer notice much, but feel un- 
easy when our friends comment, 
“Shute—it’s so lived in!” 0 


prehistory, beacons have been lit on : ; 
oF al lebrat : Top: In Lady Anne’s bedroom the canopied four-poster, from her husband’s family home, is 
ne eee OCC LC OLALC VAC. notable because Sir Winston Churchill often slept in it during World War II. ABove: Batik- 
tories. A beacon was lit to warn En- patterned hangings drape an 18th-century four-poster bed in Michael Tree’s bedroom. 
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An Imaginative Kingdom! 


Sculptor Bernard Langlais’ Maine Legacy 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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RANGING IN SIZE from the tiny to the 
heroic, the sculptures of Bernard 
(“Blackie”) Langlais were created by a 
virtuoso craftsman and a doughty 
individualist. A prodigious worker 
whose oeuvre could not be contained 
by walls, Langlais let his abstract and 
representational reliefs and free- 
standing constructions of lions, ele- 
phants, giraffes, bears, befuddled 
presidents and purposeful athletes 
spill outdoors over eighty acres of 
farmland in Maine. 

Since Langlais’s untimely death in 
1977 at the age of fifty-six, these and 
hundreds of other pieces have been 
carefully preserved on the site by his 
widow, Helen Langlais. Yet Mrs. 
Langlais does not see her house and 
grounds as an open-air memorial or 
museum but as a culmination of the 
couple’s life together. “We had such 
different ideas when we started,” she 
says. “My dream was to have a house 
with rolling lawns, but Blackie 
wanted fields and sculpture right up 
to the front door. My dream came 
true after his, and now the house is a 
combination of the two.” 

Although he studied painting for 
many years, Langlais was a self- 
taught sculptor whose exploration of 
wood began at a summer cottage in 
Maine he bought in 1956. The place 
needed a complete overhaul, but 
Langlais, a carpenter’s son, could pro- 
vide that. The discovery came when 
he had nothing left for a wall but 
scraps of lumber. He pieced them to- 
gether and was so pleased with the 
results that he built another, out of 
chips and shavings, in his New York 
loft. Walls led to reliefs to hang on 
walls—and a permanent commit- 
ment to sculpture. 

Langlais was very much a part of 
the New York scene in the late fifties 
and early sixties. He showed with Leo 
Castelli and Martha Jackson, and the 
directions he was pursuing in collage, 
construction and assemblage were 


ABOVE: “When my husband saw that rock 
ledge,” says Helen Langlais, “he immediately 
thought of putting up a giant horse, even be- 
fore buying the house.” Horse dates from 1966. 


shared by a loosely related group of 
other downtown sculptors that in- 
cluded Marisol, William King and 
Louise Nevelson (the latter a long- 
standing and loyal friend). Langlais 
searched the streets for cast-off wood, 
fascinated by the associative power 
of weathered, textured rejects with 
a history behind them. He would 
then chop them into tesserae—vari- 
ously glued, gouged, nailed, stained, 
bleached, lacquered, burnt, scratched 
and drilled into different patterns re- 
peated on a grid. The panels are elo- 
quent essays in personal mark- 
making, almost ritualistic gestures of 
defiance in an automated world. 
About 1962, Langlais moved away 
from abstract assemblages to the figu- 
rative art for which he is best known. 
He began to sculpt animals—not 
naturalistically, but in a highly an- 
thropomorphic spirit. His ironies 


LEFT: A_rustic bridge bears carvings by the late artist Bernard Langlais and leads to the sculpture- 
filled grounds, studios and circa 1830 shingled farmhouse in Maine now overseen by Mrs. 
Langlais. At right is the towering Quarterback, 1971. Overlooking the garden is Head on Chimney 
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ABOVE: Balancing Dogs, 1977, stands in front of an unfinished aquatic relief in Bernard Langlais’s 
main studio, overflowing with his tools and raw materials. Mrs. Langlais remembers that “his 
favorite woods were Maine spruce and pine, but he would use any wood. He always collected 
driftwood and even used telephone poles. And he preferred to work outdoors when possible.” 


invoked the confident compilers of 
medieval bestiaries: those artists who 
needed no models, secure that their 
imaginations would suffice. 

As the sculpture took over his New 
York studio, Langlais needed more 
space; to obtain it, he wanted to try 
living in Maine year-round. He and 
his wife moved in 1966 to a farm near 
their original cottage. What decided 


them on the property was not the 
house but the eighty acres of land 
begging for sculpture, and a natural 
promontory of rock in the front yard. 

Langlais converted the bare-bones 
farmhouse into a snug, rambling re-. 
treat, put up studios and storage 
sheds and dug four ponds. “Blackie 
became a much happier person up 
here,” Helen Langlais says. “He was 


Top: Leopard, circa 1971. ABOvE: Noon Exercise, 
circa 1963, is, says Helen Langlais, “a transi- 
tional piece, of the period when he moved 
from abstract wood reliefs to figurative ones.” 


like a child, snowshoeing around and 
skating on the pond with the local 
children. He made use of his environ- 
ment and really took part in it.” ) 
The Langlais’s entire farm became 
his studio. Inside and outside, he ~ 
could not leave a piece of wood un- 
touched. His hands were busy every- 
where: making a rough-hewn pieced 


continued on page 224 
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Top: “Having unsuccessfully searched Football Scrimmage for the foot- 
ball,” recalls Mrs. Langlais, “a young visitor once asked Bernard 
where it was. He simply pointed to Quarterback.” The two-headed 
crocodile bench near the farmhouse was carved by the artist in 1975. 


ABOVE: Elephant, 1977, is a hollow sculpture 
with a ladder inside. After working, Langlais 
would climb into the howdah atop and relax. 


RIGHT: Five Bears, 1976-77, depicting four dif- 
ferent species and a teddy bear, shares space 
in the sculpture garden with Hand, 1975-76. 
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DATA exerel raved weutales 


Birds and Animals 
by Celebrated Nature Artists 


TEXT BY HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 


QUITE STILL AND YET vibrantly alert, 
the birds and animals of the classic 
nature artists create around them- 
selves a vivid world recalling a time 
| when a mall was an alley in re a Col a 
| game was played rather than a vast 
; paved area whereon the meadow of 
| i yesterday became the market of today. 
| Is the fascination, then, merely 
| nostalgia for lost pastoral vistas in- 
habited by creatures large and small? 
Is it what the critic Selwyn Image 
‘meant when he said, “They do affect 
me with the very sensations derived 
from the air, movement and fra- 
_ grance of Nature and the Country ex- 
perienced at first hand’? Certainly 
these are powerful appeals, but the 
pull of these pictures goes beyond 
evocations of Eden. We marvel at the 
precision of their execution, triumphs 
of craft. Looking at them, one hears 
the voice of the artist Raphael Soyer 
Fereyeabeatsaneuer-amevame-reneul nineteenth- 
century realistic work. “You can like 
it,” said Soyer, “or you can not like it. 
One thing is for certain. Nobody is 
alive who can paint ag 
The early nature artist was given 
an additional pack to carry as a repre- 
sentative of science. Yellowed cor- 
_ respondence in the files of learned 
- societies denounces even the now- 
~ sainted John James Audubon for 
- failing, in the writer’s view, to be 


y Fox (Canis vulpis virginianus), John James Audubon and 
John Woodhouse Audubon, printed 1843. Hand-colored litho- 
gr 21” x 27”. From The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
Ai _ Believing “there is nothing perfect but primitiveness,” 

he artist-naturalist culminated his life’s work by documenting 
North America’s disappearing wildlife. Audubon’s son John as- 
ed with many of the drawings. Wunderlich & Co., New York. 
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CPRIGRINITS MELAN OCEPHALA 





accurate in some detail of beak curva- 
‘ure or foot structure. The work of to- 
jay’s nature photographer, on the 
other hand, is a matter of getting 
within zoom-lens range of the sub- 
ect. For the bird and animal specialist 
of yesteryear, the substitute for the 
accuracy of film was intensity of ob- 
servation, and herein may lie some of 
the startling vividness of their work. 
For nature artists like Thomas 
Bewick, the great English wood en- 
graver, observation began almost as 
soon as he was old enough to look out 
his bedroom window, drawing pic- 
tures of birds on the slate that taught 


opposite: Black-headed Tragopan (Ceriornis melenocephala), Joseph Wolf, 
printed 1870-72. Hand-colored lithograph; 23” x 18”. From A Mono- 
graph of the Phasianidae or Family of the Pheasants. Considered one of the 
last great ornithological books, the monograph was created under the 
direction of Daniel Giraud Elliot. W. Graham Arader III, New York. 


him his letters. He literally drew bulls 
even as they pursued him across a 
field. Little wonder that he brought 
“the country experienced at first 
hand” to his work. He believed that 
artists “should only occasionally visit 
the city or the smoky town; and then 
chiefly for the purpose of visiting 
with their fellow artists.” 

There is a concept in philosophy 
and psychology which argues that 
the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts, and so it is with these pic- 
tures, which are disciplined in their 
accuracy yet untrammeled in their 
artistry. Science is served—despite 





The Northumberland countryside around Selby’s: vas in 
by diverse bird species, which he often depicted in life-size drawing 
and published as engravings overmany years. Ursus Prints, New ork Es 


the occasional errant beak—and so is 
art. The balance of the two, however, 
creates a new quality—serenity. 

The concept of the Two Cultures, 
popularized by the debate between 


_C. P. Snow and F. R. Leavis a quarter 


of a century ago, concerned itself 
with the possibility or impossibility 
of interaction between the scientific 
and artistic visions of the world. Lea- 
vis and Snow were apparently un- 
aware that a long time ago the 
synthesis had, in one small way, 
been beautifully achieved by nature 
illustrators whose work advanced 
the cause of natural science even 
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Lert: Hummingbird (Cynanthus cyanurus), John _ 
Gould, printed circa 1849-55. Hand-colored ‘- 
lithograph; 21%” x 14%”. From A Monograph bes 
of Trochilidae or Family of Hummingbirds. 
Gould’s prodigious output of meticulous'ren- 
derings earned him recognition as “the En- 
glish Audubon.” David S. Ramus, Ltd., Atlanta. 


as, through skillful engraving tech- 
niques, it was widely reproduced to 
bring simple pleasure to people who 
wished to have before them “the 
country experienced at first hand.” 
As the bulldozers and the road 
machines march across the modern 
world, the country at first hand be- 
comes increasingly remote, but we 
can still be glad that it was caught for 
us long ago by those consummate 
craftsmen who were willing to look 
with an eye of practiced penetration — 
PradeCdctreceltraretbarcmaslcolticcn Phave meats ae 
with loving precision, put down 
those observations. When we look, 
we are—as once they were—in a dell, 
at the edge of a stream, bbate(sar- mana 
“gathering the very sensations de- 
rived from the air.” 0 . 
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~. apove: Marsh Hare (Lepus palustris), John James Audubon, printed 1843. opposite: Black Squirrel (Sciurus niger), Mark Catesby, printed 1771. 

.. -Hand-colored lithograph; 21%” x 27”. From The Viviparous Quadrupeds Hand-colored engraving; 19” x 134”. From The Natural History of Caro- 

|. | of North America. Marsh hares were found by Audubon as early as 1815, lina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands. England's Catesby, who visited Amer- ’ 
\ "but on his 1843 expedition west he was unable to obtain other species ica to study New World flora, often portrayed animals with the plants 


. of the’small, elusive mammal. Lyons Ltd. Antique Prints, San Francisco. that were their natural food source. The Old Print Shop Inc., New York. 


















































































































In the Chalk Hills 


Sir Nicholas and Lady Henderson's 
West Country Cottages 


TEXT BY MARY HENDERSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE FOUR-POSTER BED WAS BOUGHT before we bought the cot- 
tages. When Nicko, my husband, and I tried to put it up 
in our minuscule bedroom—aptly, it takes up the whole 
room—he slipped a disk and was taken to the hospital. 
The name on the chart over his bed read: JOHN, NICHOLAS, 
HENDERSON. OCCUPATION: SCHOOLMASTER 

Our cottages were the old Victorian schoolhouse build- 
ings—hence the name they carry to this day. The mahog- 
any bed was Lytton Strachey’s and came from Ham Spray 
—Bloomsbury in the Berkshire downs—where Lytton, Dora 
Carrington and Ralph Partridge cohabited in a ménage a 
trois and where Frances Partridge and other notable 
Bloomsbury figures visited. I bought the bed at a sale after 
Ralph Partridge’s death, and since I was the only person 
among a local crowd of bidders to know its provenance, it 
was mine for the bargain price of fifteen pounds. There is a 
charming pen-and-ink drawing by Carrington of Lytton 
in this bed, his beard neatly arranged above the bed- 
clothes, his feet protruding at the bottom, well beyond the 
covers. Nicko and I spent several pleasant weekends with 
the Partridges at Ham Spray, which is just next door to us 
as the crow flies. It was there that Carrington committed 
suicide after Lytton’s death and there that Frances lived 
while she was married to Ralph until his death in 1960. 

Ham Spray, as I remember it, was a pink-walled Geor- 
gian farmhouse with a white-painted wrought-iron-and- 
glass veranda. It faced the downs—looking toward the 
Neolithic Long Barrow, a prehistoric cemetery—and a cas- 
cading group of beech trees known locally as the Bull’s 
Tail. Roses, honeysuckle, jasmine and clematis enveloped 
the veranda pillars, entwined as tightly as the lives of its 
occupants. Inside, among the clutter of Staffordshire figures, 
books, puzzles and magazines, there were flowers everywhere 
—in pots, in bulbous Spanish jugs, in delicate Victorian 
wire stands and in prints and paintings on the walls. 

Conversation, arguments and tea on the lawn were tra- 
ditional at Ham Spray. Food was always delicious and cho- 
sen with care. It was served on Spanish painted plates 
from deep hand-turned Spanish bowls. I recall to this day 
a tart mayonnaise slowly stirred by Boris Anrep, the mosa- 
icist, and fresh juicy peaches from Ralph’s carefully tended 
















conservatory. (The floors of the National Gallery and the 
Bank of England, as well as the domed ceiling and walls of 
Westminster Cathedral, are some of Boris Anrep’s master- 
pieces.) The walls of the house were lined with large deco- 
rative paintings by Carrington, Vanessa Bell, Duncan 
Grant and other friends—the pictures so closely hung on 
the pale blue or pale pink walls and so in tune in design 
that they looked like painted murals. 

Just over the Long Barrow and down a steep road, our 
schoolhouse buildings—once described as “a human heart 
in a chalk hill’”—have a certain echo of Ham Spray. But, of 
course, On a minute scale. There are now three small cot- | 
tages grouped together; one cottage is mine, one is Nicko’s, |} 
and the third, recently extended, belongs to my daughter |}. 
Alexandra and her husband, Derry Moore. There are Ham | 
Spray-pink walls to my cottage, and roses, clematis and 
passionflowers climb over the white latticed porch. Inside, 
among the paraphernalia of gifts and purchases from 
countries where we have served while my husband was in 
the foreign service, there are typical Bloomsbury mustard- 
colored bed hangings, William Morris wallpapers, Vic- 
torian glass-and-tinsel pictures and Staffordshire figures. 
For food, guests come to me or to the Moores, and we eat 
off Spanish painted plates specially made for us in a village. 
outside Talavera when we were en poste in the sixties. 

A few yards distant from my cottage is Nicko’s, and there 
is a picture of a smiling dog by Duncan Grant and a large 
portrait by Vanessa Bell of Nicko as a child reading a book. 
(He was taught to read by Lytton’s sister Marjorie.) Form- 
ing a ring around the room and above the white-painted 
dado is a collection of witty Victorian music-hall song jack- 
ets in maple frames, with titles such as “Hold Me Tight,” 
“Remarkably Loose,” “Marry the Man” and “Second 
Thoughts Are Best.’” Below these—and littered over the 
giant partners’ desk, on the sofa, on chairs and often on the 
floor—there are books on politics, policies and gardens, as 
well as flower catalogues, newspapers and magazines. A 
blue-luster tea set is in the kitchen, as are Spanish tiles 
and a collection of Spanish jugs always filled with flowers, 
berries or leaves. A large round table stands in the garden 


continued on page 226 































. Nestled in the downs of England’s West Country, three small cottages form a fa yund for Sir Nicholas and Lady Henderson (oppo- 


ite). 2. Climbing the pink walls and trellis of Lady Henderson’s traditional cottage, once the village bakery, is a profusion of Fantin-Latour roses 
ntwined with honeysuckle. 3. Leading from one outdoor “room” to another is a rose-covered archway. 4. A crab tree shelters a stone Apollo. 
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LEFT: Sir Nicholas’s study, used in the 19th ABOVE: An etched pub mirror reflects a Wil- 
century as a schoolroom, features a Victorian liam Morris wallpaper, Christchurch from 
cast-iron circular staircase, a George IV desk Sanderson, on the study’s walls and ceiling. 
chair and a kilim from Konya in central Turkey. Colorful Staffordshire group is 19th century. 


Lending a historical dimension to Lady Henderson’s bedroom is the four-poster that once be- 
longed to Lytton Strachey (and is depicted in Carrington drawings), Victorian prints and a quilt 
—a gift from friends in Washington, D.C., where the Hendersons were posted from 1979 to 1982. 
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ABOVE: On an island off the coast of Maine is a shingled cottage owned by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Auchincloss. Built in 
1896, it was one of the earliest summer houses in the area. opposite: Designed to resemble the inside of a ship’s hull, the 
arched breakfast porch off Mrs. Auchincloss’s bedroom is an ideal place to view the full moon. “It’s rather magical at 
night,” she says. “When the trees weren’t quite so thick, we could see the whole bay light up during thunderstorms.” 











The color and antique air of the living room were inspired by a small 18th-century box Mrs. Auchincloss discovered 
years ago in London. Attentive to the most minute details, she painted the box’s design in the corners of the wall 
paneling, but purposely left the upper ones unfinished. A pair of 19th-century American “fancy chairs” with painted 
landscapes flank a chintz-draped console. The watercolor on the table was a gift from the late Mrs. William S. Paley. 





“I’m awfully conscious of 
where the light is,” says Mrs. 
Auchincloss. “It’s what gives 

the house its livability 
and happiness.” 


“Designing is engineering,”says Mrs. Auchincless. “You have to adapt 
your idea to what is already there and then execute it. It’s trial and error.” 
Above the living room’s Georgian-style mantel is an early-19th-century 
American looking glass. Painting of Peconic Bay is by Irving Ramsey Wiles. 





““S HOUSE IS NOT JUST A PLACE to change one’s clothes and 
return to sleep. Or to turn on the television and blank out 
reality. It’s so much more—a place to live, to read, to take 
care of and to enjoy order, peace, beauty and the quiet of a 
garden.” Mrs. Douglas Auchincloss is talking about the 
summer house she and her husband share on an island off 
the Maine coast. John Lavalle, the architect who built the 
large shingled cottage in 1896, “must have studied the situ- 
ation well,” says Mrs. Auchincloss. ‘The porches, for exam- 
ple, are in just the right place to enjoy the full moon in July 
and August. The moonlight comes straight into my bed- 
room. And in autumn the sun comes in shafts across the 
rooms, touching the hearths of almost all the fireplaces. A 
fire with sunlight on it is beautiful. I’m awfully conscious 
of where the light is, and this man Lavalle knew exactly 
what he was doing—it’s what gives the house its great liv- 
ability, you know, and happiness.” 

On entering the hall the first thing a visitor sees is a table 
covered with an old velvet cloth, on which sits an ikebana 
basket containing what Mrs. Auchincloss calls “the catch of 
the day” from her garden. She is famous for her delphini- 
ums, a flower that does beautifully in the Maine summer 
climate, and for her old-fashioned roses. Also on the table 
is some casually placed Japanese Arita and Chinese Export 
ware, a pair of secateurs and another, smaller basket con- 
taining more flowers from the garden. A profusion of straw 
hats hang on pegs on the wall. 

The living room was uninspiring when the Auchin- 
closses moved in. “It was kind of awful,” she remembers. 
“It was painted the color of assembly halls—an institu- 
tional green. It had a moose head over the fireplace and 
dark red draperies, very plain but awfully ugly. And I 
thought, What am I going to do?” 

Then a box she had picked up long ago at a London 
antiquaire’s on a honeymoon trip caught her attention. The 
eighteenth-century object’s unusual shade of yellowish 
lacquer inspired her. “I remembered seeing this color in 
Early American houses. I knew a wonderful painter on the 
island, and he understood what I was after. He put a glaze 
over a shade of musty yellow, and there you are. It came 
out, I think, pretty well.” 

It did come out well, and the room is a perfect example 
of Mrs. Auchincloss’s very personal style. After a Boston 
childhood and various creative jobs in New York, she went 
to France to study and was much influenced there by 
Mme Bouvier, the Versailles-based antiquaire who taught 
her to love and understand the French eighteenth century. 
Back in the United States, married and living in a house on 
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BELOW: The warm-toned library is complemented by an American prim- 
itive painting, English wooden porter’s chair with drawer, a gout stool 
covered in leather and a 19th-century needlepoint rug. On the Neoclas- 
sical mantel are paired Georgian lusters and Salopian porcelain urns. 
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Long Island Sound, Mrs. Auchincloss began to experiment, 


often working with fine old fabrics. “Once I covered an en- § 


tire dressing room myself with an early-nineteenth-century 
black-and-white toile de Jouy, which was terribly pretty. 


I suppose I could even do a slipcover today, if I had to. I} 


could cut it and do a pattern.” 

When people tell Mrs. Auchincloss that she has a gift for 
decorating, she says it rather irritates her. “I don’t know 
what that means exactly. It does mean that you’ve worked 
hard, watched and taken the trouble to learn, and then 
there’s the awful job of putting it all together. And, of 
course, the more you do the more you want to learn. But I 
really think anybody can do it if they just pay attention. I 
think the most important thing is not to be afraid of your 
own taste and instincts.” 

She feels there are no real laws about decorating one’s 
own house. ‘Naturally, if you have a splendid Baroque 
palace in England, you don’t want to put ridiculously un- 
suitable furniture in it, because appropriateness and suit- 
ability are very important. But as far as choosing the 
furnishings for most houses and making things comfort- 
able and cozy, I think people should start by doing what 
they think is a good idea.” j 

Living on an island poses unique problems, says Mrs. 
Auchincloss. “You first have to schedule people on and off. 
There are ferry and airline schedules to pay attention to. 
You have to worry about the moon and the tides, so I keep 
charts beside my bed—that way I know the best time to 
have a clambake, for example, or when the sailboat races 
will be.” Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Auchincloss have a great 
many children and stepchildren between them, and the 
house is always full during the summer. “We have maybe 
fifty people here then,” she adds. 

Maine specialties add to the ambiance. ‘Blueberry muf- 
fins, lobsters, our special island crabmeat, fish chowder and 
clam chowder,” she says. ‘For dessert, peaches and blue- 
berries mixed with brown sugar, lace cookies or ginger- 
snaps, and—I forgot—popovers. It’s a place for that sort of 
summertime food. It goes along with Queen Anne’s lace 


and all the other things that remind me of Maine. We have’ 


opposite: The Auchinclosses call this the “mourning room” because 
of the predominance of black and white. Pointed arched windows add 
to the Gothic flavor. The willow teed furniture was made for Mrs. 
Auchincloss in the south of France some thirty years ago. A Bessara- 
bian-style rug picks up the only other accents of color in the room. 


“It’s a place for summertime food,” says Mrs. 
Auchincloss. “It goes along with Queen Anne’s lace 
and all the other things that remind me of Maine.” 





See 





a bird here—a summer bird with a marvelous whistle. It 
just reminds me of all the long summers of my youth. I 
never see it, but I always hear it on still afternoons when 
the wind blows out of the west and the sky is particularly 
blue and the shadows are wonderful.” 

Outside, on the porch, she explains that at the turn of 
the century the house had been called a Queen Anne cot- 
tage. “God knows why poor Queen Anne got stuck with 
the phrase. It’s really a ridiculous kind of architecture, 
semi-Tudor, semi-shingled, you know, with the tower— 
ridiculous looking.” 

There is nothing ridiculous today about the house above 
the sea or the details that Mrs. Auchincloss cares so much 
about. On the porch are a series of fine blue-and-white pots 
of the Kangxi era, as well as many Victorian planters. “Here 
is where I keep.the scented geraniums,” she says. “I have 
all the varieties and use them in finger bowls wherever I 
am—London, New York, anywhere we live. It’s a silly 
folly, but I have to have them.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss has skill, great knowledge of fine 
things, and a happy knack for arranging her splendid pos- 
sessions. Above all she has a true love of beauty—one likes 
to think of her listening to the island bird that whistles on 
summer afternoons when the wind is out of the west and 
the sky is very blue. She deserves his serenade. 









































RIGHT: The Auchinclosses never use electricity in the dining room, and 
Gothic-style windows allow in plenty of light. On the large table is a 
19th-century Wedgwood transferware serving set. Blue-and-white Chi- 
nese Export ware and Bristol blue decanters are on the serving table. 
















BELOW: For her bedroom, Mrs. Auchincloss “overordered the French 
blue-and-white cotton fabric,” but was “ultimately glad I did.” The 
tester bed once belonged to her grandmother. A 19th-century French 
quilt drapes a chaise longue covered in fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


























































BELOW: Mrs. Auchincloss, who has both vegetable and flower gardens, 
likes to “keep things simple.” opposite: In the entrance hall, the results 
of her gardening efforts. Baskets and straw hats complete the country 
air. Holding the large arrangement is a Japanese ikebana basket. 










































































THERE IS A TIME in every urban mar- 
riage when a couple must decide if, in 
summer, they are beach or country 
people. For Ivan and Marilynn Karp, 
that moment of truth came in 1964. 
They’d had two intensely social 
“sand-under-your-eyeball” summers 
in Provincetown. Those summers 
were, however, followed by winters 
filled with rumors of hundred-acre 
farms in Vermont selling for ten 
thousand dollars. Provincetown had 
many charms but few at this price— 
the next time the sun was about to 
flame-broil them, the Karps went 
house-hunting in Vermont. 

They were, they discovered, five 
years too late. 

Undeterred, they studied the map 
of New York, found an area with 
sparse highway systems—and drove 
west. In a tiny New York town near 
the center of the state, they saw a 
three-bedroom farmhouse framed by 
maple trees. The house was set on 
three hundred and thirty acres. The 
price was ten thousand dollars. The 
mortgage, the agent said, would be 
about fifty dollars a month. 

Ivan Karp bought it on the spot. 

As it happened, the Karps had 
gone so far from traditional vacation 
spots that they’d discovered the Ver- 
mont of the future. But isolation was 
only part of the reason this area was 
untrammeled. Around the turn of the 
century, when the population of the 
town was about eighteen hundred, 
most of the trees were cut for timber. 
Sixty years later, the topsoil was so 
unsuitable for commercial farming 
that the town had become a hamlet 
with just fifty citizens. Most were 
third-generation, self-sufficient, and 
so suspicious of city dwellers that sec- 
ond-home owners could come here 
for decades and still be dismissed as 
“summer people.” 

That contrary culture is oxygen to 
Ivan Karp. But then, Ivan Karp is ox- 
ygen to the art business. An ebullient 
talker, enthusiastic gambler and self- 
proclaimed maverick, he opened his 
first gallery in 1969, naming it 
after the imaginary O.K. Harris 
“because if we had an ancestor, we 
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ABOVE: In 1964, Manhattan art dealer Ivan Karp and his wife, Marilynn, a sculptor and teacher, 
found a Greek Revival house off a rural highway in the hilly, pastoral setting of Schoharie County. 


A Road Less Traveled 


New York Country Haven of Marilynn and Ivan Karp 


TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


opposite: The dining room’s china closet, circa 1840, holds two American horse toys and a cast- 
iron capital from New York’s Liederkranz building. Spongeware dishes, a country French glazed 
dish and a collection of soft-drink bottles of salt-glazed stoneware are all mid-19th century. 
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could blame all our failings on him.” 

Once he had Oscar Klondike Har- 
ris as a whipping boy, Karp pro- 
ceeded to violate the rules of his 
trade. With the exception of Surreal- 
ism and Cubism, which he loathes, 
he'll show anything that strikes his 
fancy. And in the hope of finding 
new talent as promising as Andy 
Warhol and Roy Lichtenstein—to cite 
only two artists he first identified 
when they were unknown and he 
was just starting out with Leo 
Castelli—he’ll journey to out-of-the- 
way places to judge art shows. “A 
he admits, “but 
I like to see everything.” 


fatiguing enterprise, 





Among the Americana in the living room are a family portrait and, on the sofa, World War I-era 
pillows. Other objects include a pine bench used as a telephone table, a converted brass kerosene 
wall lamp with milk-glass shade, and a games table holding a brass “hog-scraper” candlestick. 


Marilynn Gelfman Karp is equally 
committed to a hardy, varied individ- 
ualism. She teaches art history at 
New York University, founded and 
still runs the folk art program there, 
makes sculpture of natural objects 
and man-made artifacts that echo 
natural shapes—and happily ac- 
companies her husband to Las Vegas. 
She’s not, therefore, someone who 
would willingly furnish her country 
house with anything a decorator 
might describe as “the country look.” 


It didn’t take the Karps long to find 
the only used-furniture store in their 
hamlet and buy most of its oak furni- 
ture, which was made in America be- 
tween 1890 and 1910. But when they 
installed the furniture, it took even’ 
less time for them to conclude that it 
was all wrong. “We'd put together a* 
handsome Victorian home not conso- 
nant with our natures,” Ivan Karp re- 
calls. ‘Marilynn and I really don’t 
like anything with ordained continu- 
ity. We prefer unique objects that ac- 








ABOVE: On the dining room’s oak trestle table 
is a bouquet of 48-star souvenir flags flanked 
by: two brass push-up candleholders. Against 
the wall is a painted-pine jelly cupboard, and 
above it an anonymous 1850s portrait. An 
1870s Windsor high chair still bears traces of its 
original paint. The potbellied stove is circa 1880. 


RIGHT: Adding interest to the bath is a late- 
19th-century pie safe, surrounded by enam- 
eled advertising signs dating from 1880 to 
1955. Atop the safe are a circa 1890 duck de- 
coy and an early-20th-century brass electric 
fan. Jug and crock are salt-glazed stoneware. 
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ABOVE: In the master bedroom is a turn-of-the- 


century oak double bed covered with a calico 
patchwork Flower Basket quilt. Other furni- 
ture is 18th- to 19th-century country pine 
from New York State. Pastoral twilight scene, 
seascape and floral still life are 19th century. 


Opposite: The 1914 painting, signed E. Wert, 
dépicts World War I ships with an American 
eagle, flag and silhouette of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. On the pine chest are a stoneware jug, 
painted cigar tin, and iron mortar and pestle. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: French chaises and wicker 
chairs on the side porch complete a bucolic 
tableau far removed from the intensity of city 
life. “Here, in an enchanted valley scarcely 
‘changed since 1900, we can relax and read 


u 


or simply watch the cows,” says Ivan Karp. 


, 


quire harmony through juxtaposition.’ 

Out went the Victorian oak. In 
came what the locals describe as 
“farm stuff,” which turns out to be 
quite good country furniture made 
between 1910 and 1920. And in came 
so many bits and pieces of Americana 
that the house has become, after 
twenty-three years, a live-in museum 
that celebrates the everyday work of 
anonymous craftsmen. 

“We discovered the abiding princi- 
ple—that nothing here is high art— 
only after the fact,” Karp says. “The 
chests held things. The pot was used 
for churning butter. Even the paint- 
ings were utilitarian—they’re por- 
traits. With the possible exception of 
the people who put a slight ridge 
along the backs of the Hitchcock 
chairs, all the makers of these pieces 
were just craftsmen.” 


Ivan Karp particularly likes signs 
—the O.K. Harris gallery offices are 
covered with them, and the SMOKING 
ENCOURAGED placard proved to be so 
popular that he made up, and sold, 
several dozen. In his country house 
his tastes run to license plates and 
to turn-of-the-century advertising 
plaques. But Karp emphasizes that 
the forty-eight-star flags, old kitchen 
tools, ship portraits and salt-glazed 
stoneware don’t represent an attempt 
to flee the late twentieth century for 
three months a year. “We have both a 
microwave oven and an advertise- 
ment for a cream separator in the 
kitchen,” he says. “The old things 
make the new appliances look hand- 
some and wholesome.” 

This sensible merger of con- 
noisseurship and economy had not 


continued on page 228 
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ABOVE: Built in New York State in the mid- 
19th century, a restored cider mill was de- 
clared a local historical |a ndmark jn 1985. 
OPPOSITE: In keeping with the mill’s rugged 
simplicity, Owners Jean and Harcourt Amory 
Created “a cozier Way of living. T fee] freer 
here,” says Mrs. Amory. In the living room 
are a Canadian Pine bench (left) and armoire, 
Ladderback chairs flank a Window seat piled 
with books Paintings by William Norton. 
Fabrics throughout from Brunschwig & Fils, 


Jean and Harcourt A mory s Ve 


Sylvan 








Cider Mil] 


stchester Hills Restoration 


PICTURE A BUCOLIC COLLAGE the elements of which are 
rough-hewn floors, walls of barn siding and stone, and 
post-Revolutionary windows and doors all opening out 
toward a sky of wild blue 

Once a water-powered cider mill, the house is set amid 
three waterfalls in the Westchester Hills of New York 
State. “This is our third house that’s had a waterfall,” says 
Mrs. Harcourt Amory. “You could call it going with the 
flow—or at least living with it.” The restored mid-nine- 


a canopy Over water. 


teenth-century mill nestles in a hollow fringed with elm, 
spruce and balsam trees. Green seems to be woven into the 
very texture of the house, which sits on a cushion of ferns 


and moss. “The green is awfully exciting,” says Mrs. 
Amory. “Very grotto-ish and secret.” 

Jean Amory and her husband, who has his own execu- 
tive-recruiting firm, moved there a couple of years ago 
from a rambling “historified” barn on some forty-two 
acres a few miles up the road. Their new residence—the 
simplest, and the most imaginative, of houses—stands on 
only two-and-a-half acres and consists of a mere handful 
of rooms on three levels. 

“It’s a wonderful little mouse house,” Jean Amory says. 


“This is called miniaturizing your life, and boy, does it 
work well! People with bigger houses look at us with a 
fair amount of envy.” One such person is The Today Show’s 
Jane Pauley, who said wistfully to Mrs. Amory, who hap- 
pens to be her mother-in-law (Pauley’s husband, 
Doonesbury cartoonist Garry Trudeau, is Mrs. Amory’s 
son), ‘“This is how Id really like to live.” 

When the Amorys moved in, the middle level of the 
house was one cavernous room, its scale only accentuated 
by massive late-eighteenth-century doors from New 
Hampshire, windows from an old factory in Willimantic, 
Connecticut, and a baronial iron chandelier whose prove- 
nance was a stately home in far-off Bedford, England. The 
Amorys promptly built a wall and added a kitchen. “The 
original kitchen was on the lowest level, and I wanted it 
up here by the living room because | do the cooking and I 
didn’t want to be way out in left field. I’d much rather be 
part of the whole evening,” Jean Amory explains. 

The third floor was also a single continuous space—a 
balconied sleeping loft. The Amorys made a guest room 
out of one end. Today a hundred-year-old sign from Ver- 
mont—LODGERS WANTED—playfully identifies the guest 
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room door; behind it, a magnificent Dutch marquetry 
tester bed inlaid with a phantasmagoria of flowers waits in 
detached repose. “Daddy bought it at auction; it suppos- 
edly belonged to a Belgian countess. I was conceived and 


born in that bed,” Mrs. Amory adds. 

The other side of the sleeping loft was walled in also, 
creating a closet, a bath and a tiny room “where Jane and 
Garry’s twins slept when they came for Christmas.” 

In decorating the house, Jean Amory’s credo was: no 
guidelines, no historical periods. “It was just ‘anything | 
love.’ I love porcelain, so there’s blue-and-white Dr. Wall 
and Worcester in the living room, Canton and Chinese in 
the bedroom and delft in the bath. I also love anything that 
has vegetables or fruit on it—porcelain, needlepoint or 
paintings.” An amusing oil on the balcony wall attests to 





RIGHT: On a wall of barn siding hangs a collection of sailor’s carvings, 
Welsh love tokens such as wedding spoons, and other objects. BELOW: “It’s 
a total surprise when people see the bedroom,” says Mrs. Amory. “It 
runs the entire length of the house—we have dinner parties there.” 
Chinese porcelain is on the pine mantel, and former bake ovens now 
hold books and firewood. Late-19th-century painting by Norton. 
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this passion for fruit: Cavalier King Charles spaniels 
lounge in a mélange of oranges, melons and pineapples. 

Jean Amory is a self-confessed clutterer, so she needed 
pieces of furniture in which she could store things away. “I 
also wanted walls of barn siding so I could nail the various 
things I collect to them.” 

“Jeanie likes little things,” says a long-time friend, Mrs. 
Angier Biddle Duke. “This, to me, is one of her long 
suits—to integrate all her different collections in a wonder- 
ful, warm atmosphere. She also has a great ability to edit, 
and like all good editors she’s constantly refining, replac- 
ing, upgrading.” 

Mrs. Amory’s collections are as unexpected as they are 
appealingly modest. A festival of baskets hangs from the 
kitchen ceiling: Shaker, Indian, English market baskets, 
French bread baskets. In the hall to the kitchen are dis- 
played—in all their sentimental glory—Welsh love tokens, 
many of them with initials and hearts, and sailor’s whim- 
seys that seamen on long voyages, in the bearable misery 
of love, made for their sweethearts. 

On another wall hangs Jean Amory’s collection of min- 
iature chairs. “I’ve been collecting them for twenty years,” 
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she says. “All styles. There’s a Hitchcock, a Shaker, some 
little painted Early American chairs, tiny tots’ chairs, cabi- 
netmakers’ models—all picked up at fairs and flea markets 
and antiques shops.” Miniature Raggedy Ann dolls and 
miniature bears hog some of the little chairs. Within 
Raggedy’s reach, should she feel dramatic, are miniature 
bookcases containing some twenty or thirty tiny volumes 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Nearby, on specially made barn-lumber shelves, are 
Mrs. Amory’s Benjamin Franklin maxim mugs. “I’ve col- 
lected these since I was a little girl,” she says. “They’re 
American, 1810-40. ‘He that goes aborrowing goes 
asorrowing. ‘Better to go to bed supperless than 
rise in debt.” These were maxims I was brought up on. 


continued on page 230 


BELOW: The master bedroom is “subterranean on two sides, and the 
sounds of the waterfalls are best down here,” says Jean Amory. A high- 
light of the room is the Charles II oak bed. Small works over a slat- 
back chair include a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer and two 18th- 
century English landscapes. FOLLOWING PAGE: A brook flows under the 
house, and through the arch is one of three waterfalls on the property. 



































Rolex accompanies Ie Kanawa. 


Kari Te Kanawa's voice 
has been called perfect by Sir 
Colin Davis of Covent Garden. 
She is so, highly esteemed by 
the Metropolitan Opera that 
they chose her to star in the 


coveted new production of 


Strausss Aradella. 

In nineteen eighty-two, 
ther rare talent was recognized 
‘when Queen Elizabeth II 


named her Dame Commander 


Lady Datejust, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks. 


of the British Empire. 

Te Kanawa has won 
renown in film, recordings and 
television. She has gained 
international acclaim in recitals 
and orchestral concerts. 
Accomplishments foreseen 
from an early age for this 
storied New Zealand prodigy. 

But for all her achieve- 
ments, she remains a delight- 
fully down-to-earth diva. As 


energetic ona golf course as on 
a stage. As enthusiastic a wife 
and mother as a performer. 
One of opera’s most 
revered sopranos, Te Kanawa is 
accompanied by her equally 
celebrated Rolex. A duet 
well-matched for both com- 
manding presence and 
consistently ote 


brilliant \W 
performance. ROLE X 





Lady Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in I8kt gold; bezel and dial set with diamonds. 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., 


Inc., Dept. 215, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, New York 10022-53585. 
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Tn 1958, Du Pont revolutionized — 
, herelaWo ale ielexecy alan 
























































Suddenly, you can spill almost anything on That’s when Du Pont invented something | 
your carpet. And it’s no problem. ; called 501 nylon. | 7 
Thanks to Du Pont. " And the first widely affordable wall-to-whh 
And Stainmaster™ carpets were born. Thi 
carpets. Since then, we’ve come up with some oth¢ 
But, less than pretty revolutionary ideas. vit 
thirty years ago, you The first carpet fibers to fight static. tI: 
might not have been The first to resist and hide soil. | 
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1 | able to afford a carpet in the first place. And now, the last word on stain resistance 









This is what made carpets affordable. 
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nt Certified Stainmaster carpet. 
Stainmaster means most common 
shold stains can ) 
in for hours. 

And, with soap and 
, they can be a 

ory in minutes. 


: os This is the label to look for 
And “‘Certified in carpets today. 


is Du Pont has inspected it thoroughly. 


To make sure you're getting a whole lot more 
than just great stain resistance. 

You’re also getting carpeting constructed to 
our highest standards. 

Back in 1958, or now in 1987, Du Pont 
carpet fibers have always 
been your guarantee of the 
same beautiful thing. Saee 

A revolution underfoot. CARPET FIBERS 
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305 East 63rd Street, New York, NY 10021 (212) 355-5710 
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Send attention Dept. AD 


CONNECTICUT PARSONAGE | 


A Designer’s Litchfield County Colonial 
continued from page 117 


interior, the privacy and perfect ordér 
of the grounds or, possibly, some- 
thing as minor as the Colonial layout | 
of the vegetable garden with its paths 
radiating from a central circle. 

But what pleased Helen Partello- | 
Hollingsworth most, strangely, was 
the barn. She liked it so much she had 
the second-floor loft painted white 
and turned into living quarters, with 
huge old windows at either end anda 
modern kitchen in one corner. And 
then she decided to live there. “It’s 
fabulous,” she says. ‘“You wake up in | 


But what pleased 
Partello-Hollingsworth 
most, strangely, was the 
barn. “It’s fabulous. You 
wake up in the morning 

and feel alive rather 
than claustrophobic.” 


the morning and you feel alive rather 
than claustrophobic.” 

Having been motivated all along 
by the desire for the perfect Colonial 
house, she suddenly found it too re- 
strained. Perhaps something in her 
background—her early years in Eu- 
rope and California—asserted itself. 
Or perhaps, like other people who 
are addicted to restoration, she found 
herself more interested in the process 
of achieving perfection than in actu- 
ally living with it. 

She knows better now, of course, 
and says she will not do this sort of 
thing again, at least not for herself. It 
is simply too draining. Recently she 
looked at an attractive property, in 
need of work but with wonderful 
possibilities, and turned it down 
through sheer willpower. It might be 
nice, she concedes, to end up some- 
day “in a very smali Cape Cod house, 
with one fabulous tea table and one 
really beautiful highboy, everything 
perfect.” But for now she is taking a 
breather. 0 








When it happens only once in a lifetime, 
it should be indelibly engraved for all time. 


A child is born and a lifetime of tions are as distinctive as the events Crane is so often chosen to be the 
ecial events begins. Some so impor- __ they help celebrate. Like all Crane paper the memories are made of. 
nt, they are etched in one’s memory papers they are made of 100% cotton Crane &Co.,, Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 
rever. These are the occasions that fiber which makes them not only 
serve to be recorded on nothing less —_ beautiful but enduring. Crane 
an Crane. Thus, it comes as no surprise We've been taking your words 

Crane announcements and invita- — that when the event is unforgettable, seriously for 186 years. 
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Legendary settings 
of the Caribbean. 


For the Caribbean’s most 
spectacular settings, come 
visit Little Switzerland. We're 
renowned for carrying 

the world’s finest china and 
crystal at extraordinary 
duty-free savings. 

You'll also find us the best 
place to shop for the world’s 
finest watches plus a com- 
plete line of exquisite jewelry. 
At prices that really sparkle. 













Send $5.00 for our eacilon before you visit us. Call toll-free 1-800-524-2010 a more information. 
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Maud Frizon 
continued from page 125 
‘ 


and I’m taking piano lessons.” She | 
adds with a radiant smile, as though 
apologizing, ‘We like to have fun.” 
At work, Maud Frizon has fun too. “I 
try to take my inspiration from the 
things around me—a smoky-colored 
roof, insects’ wings, fish scales. Ev- 
erything I design reflects the life 
around me—it’s the only thing that 
influences me. And when I design, I 
visualize people wearing my shoes 
during the successive stages of a day. 
That’s what gives my designs such 
variety—there are about five hun- 
dred for each collection.” 

The grounds at Les Hautes Belles 
have also received her attention. ““Be- 
tween the house and the lake there 
used to be a somewhat old-fashioned 
bank which I thought was charming, 
but boring,” she says. “So I suddenly 
decided to turn it into an English- 
style garden with mixed borders. But 
once you start, one plant leads to 
the next and you end up finding your- 
self prisoner of a bed of tulips that 
threatens to bloom when you hadn‘t 
planned to be around.” 

Maud Frizon pilots a helicopter to 
take friends and colleagues on air- 
borne tours of the Loire countryside. 
Obviously, for her guests—not to 
mention her husband, children, even 
her dogs—life in her presence is an 
endless series of delights. The look in 
her green eyes suggests that she is a 
happy woman who knows how to 
share her happiness. 

The tranquil beauty of the big 
country house offers an antidote to 
any danger of being swallowed by 
her careér. Maud Frizon is a business- 
woman, certainly, but she is also an 
extremely intuitive interpreter of the 
taste of her times. And she is a 
woman who, in any case, lives as she 
pleases in a place of her own choos- 
ing. ‘Here I can grow old with my 
husband,” she says. It is hard to think’ 
of a better recipe for happiness. 

Then, of course, there are always 
those famous red boots. Little did 
Maud Frizon dream they would carry 
her—like a magical pair of seven- 
league boots—so far.0 














A sunny tribute to the joys of country 
home and hearth expressed in a 
new collection of wallcoverings and 
fabrics. They're bright, warm and 
wonderful designs that work ina 
variety of settings; because they re 
also scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed, 

they're very practical! 





The 19 designs come in up to eight 
colorways plus borders and 36 
correlated 50” wide fabrics in a 
50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 





Meadow Song is Warner's way of 
saying, “Welcome Home.” We think 
you ll want to make it yours. See 
the complete collection through 
interior designers or decorating 
departments. 





The Warner Company 

108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, Il 60606 
Showroom: 

6-134 The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 60654 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 








wn here: Stripe No. WBD 8021; Border No. WBD 8001; Dado No. WBD 8031; Fabric No. FBD 8011. 
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Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 



























































The Ralph Lauren 
Home Collection 
is available at: 

B. ALTMAN, NEW YORK 
BELK’S; CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
BLOOMINGDALE’S, NEW YORK 
BROADWAY SOUTHWEST, MESA 
BULLOCK’S, LOS ANGELES 
BURDINES, MIAMI 
COLBERTS, AMARILLO 
DAYTON/HUDSON, MINNEAPOLIS 


DILLARD'S; DALLAS, LITTLE ROCK, 
PHOENIX, SAN ANTONIO, ST. LOUIS 


F&R LAZARUS; 
CINCINNNATI, COLUMBUS 


FILENES, BOSTON 
FOLEY’S, HOUSTON 
FREDERICK & NELSON, SEATTLE 
FROST BROS., SAN ANTONIO 
GOLDWATER’S, SCOTTSDALE 
HIGBEE’S, CLEVELAND 


I. MAGNIN; CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


IVEY’S, CHARLOTTE 
J.W. ROBINSON’S, LOS ANGELES 


JACOBSONS; DETROIT, 
JACKSON, ORLANDO 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
JORDAN MARSH, BOSTON 
JOSEPH HORNE, PITTSBURGH 
L.S. AYRES, INDIANAPOLIS 
LIBERTY HOUSE, HONOLULU 
LINEN’S ET AL, BEVERLY HILLS 
LORD AND TAYLOR, NEW YORK 


MACY’S; ATLANTA, NEW JERSEY, 
NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


MARSHALL FIELD’S, CHICAGO 
NEIMAN MARCUS, DALLAS 
NORDSTROMS; SAN JOSE, SEATTLE 


POLO/RALPH LAUREN: 


ASPEN, AUSTIN, BOCA RATON, 
COSTA MESA, DALLAS, DENVER, 
HOUSTON, MANHASSET, MIAMI, 

NEW YORK CITY, PALM BEACH, 

PALM BEACH GARDENS, PALM DESERT, 
PHOENIX, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN ANTONIO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN JOSE, TULSA, VAIL, WINTER PARK 


PRIVATE LIVES, CHICAGO 
PROFFIT’S, ALCOA 
RICH’S; ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM 
SUMMER HOUSE, SAG HARBOR 


THALHIMERS, RICHMOND 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





CABIN IN THE SKY 





A Designer’s Retreat in the Montana Rockies 
continued from page 139 


was, twelve feet off the ground, slip- 
ping around on the slash [logs and 
limbs on the forest floor that result 
from cutting timber] and behaving 
like a kid in a candy store, yelling to 
the logging boss, ‘I'll take that one 
over there, and how about the one 
you're standing on—and please try 
not to mess “em up.’ 

“IT fashioned the first of the tree 
trunks into a base for my dining 
table. When Michael Taylor saw it, 
he said, ‘Where’d you get that? I want 
one.’ I got him one, and then he 
wanted five more; next it was ten. I 
was in business.” 

London’s next innovation, furni- 
ture based on logs rather than tree 
trunks, came into being a few years 
later, the result of one of her floor- 
and mind-sweeping sojourns in the 
wilds of northwest Montana. 

“It was 1973. I remember very 
well, because it was the year of my 
first decorating commission and | 
headed up to the cabin to recuperate. 
Once there I started to fantasize about 
how nice it would have been to live 
in the 1800s and how I'd have deco- 
rated the house. You wouldn’t want 
everything sent from the East Coast, 
and you wouldn’t want fussy Vic- 


ready on the forest floor, victims of 
wind storms or lightning—nature’s 
own tree cutters.” ui 

The forester helped her get some of 


the logs back to her family’s place; 


where she stored them in the garage. 
It was from that woodpile, which 
she hauled back to her Los Angeles 
design studio, that London’s initial 
piece of log furniture emerged—a 
sturdy armchair. “I learned again, as I 
had with the tree trunks, that when 
working with natural materials the 
designer has to be a little humble and 
avoid imposing his or her will,” she 
comments. “You have to go along 
with what’s there.” 


It was a rewarding experience. 
When the highly critical Michael” 


Taylor applauded that first log chair, 
as well as the companion pieces that 


followed, the natural look was on its. 


way. “Those were very satisfying 


years,” says Mimi London. “But iron- 


ically, the high point came when I 
had the best of the pieces shipped 
from my showroom in Los Angeles 
back up to the lake. My mother died 
a year and a half ago and left me the 
family homestead. Well, when I saw 
how the furniture took instantly to 
the place, almost as if it had sprouted 





“Deer, elk and raccoons still 
greet me every morning when I open the 
kitchen door, and the moonlight on 
the lake is just as romantic as ever,” 
says Mimi London. 





torian furniture on a ranch. That 
wouldn’t be very practical or in har- 
mony with the surroundings.” Some- 
thing new was clearly called for. 

“I found a man. who worked for 
the U.S. Forest Service and we hiked 
through the breathtaking stands of 
conifers that cover this part of Mon- 
tana. That was the heyday of ‘causes,’ 
and I sure didn’t want any felled trees 
on my conscience, but it was a need- 
less worry since there were lots al- 


through the floors, I knew I had done 
something that I, my parents and 


grandparents could be proud of. It all” 


fit as snugly as a grizzly in its den.”. 
Nevertheless, London has stopped 
making the log furniture. She ex- 
plains: “The look has been so copied 
now that this year I said, ‘That’s 
enough.’ I still believe in the whole 
concept, but it desperately needs a 
rest. If I do the log furniture again, I 
know I'll do it with a new eye.”0 
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-DUETTE. THE NEW WINDOW FASHION 


THAT MAKES ANY ROOM COME TO LIFE. 


There’s nothing else quite 

like Duette.® 

Now it’s easy to transform any room 
in your home with the incomparable 
beauty of Duette.© Because only 
Duette combines so many quality 
features into one ultimate window 
fashion. 

You'll know how special Duette 
is from the moment you first see it. 
Light filters through the soft, trans- 
lucent fabric in a warm, radiant 


allowing you to cover windows of 
virtually any shape and size with a 
luxurious expanse of seamless fabric. 

This unique construction also 
lets you choose from a full range of 
designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent white 
outside. And Duette easily com- 
plements other window treatments. 
Combine them and turn an ordinary 
room into a showcase. 





Best of all, we'll send you a sample 
of Duette. Because even though it 
seems like magic, seeing is believing. 

Duette is available at custom 
window covering and fine depart- 
ment stores. For your free catalog and 
fabric sample, call 1-800-32-STYLE, 
or write to Hunter Douglas Window 
Fashions, Department B, 601 Alter 
Street, Broomfield, CO 80020. 
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Ready for the magic? 


glow. Now touch it. The delicate Just call us. We'll send you a catalog c) 


texture will delight your senses. 


— arr tere tterhlrsteiih Men ebb 


And fire your imagination. 


Enhance any decor with a rich 
distinctive look. 

You might wonder what you can da 
with a window fashion this unique. 


packed with ideas and information Ht 


about Duette. Like its easy mainte- 


nance, its superior energy efficiency 


and guaranteed” durability. 


Innovative honeycomb design provides 
strength and energy efficiency. 


’HunterDouglas 


Rather, ask what can t be done, “Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 

because Duette is as versatile as it is NGETUIEI RS EO, 

beautiful. The exclusive honeycomb This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents 

d Ss ‘ =iD; P in addition to many foreign pattents and other pending U.S. patents 
e€sign gives [ uette great strength, 4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 
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An unprecedented effort by 
artists and galleries to 
support AIDS research with 
sales exhibitions throughout 
the City curated by Robert 
Rosenblum to benefit the 
American Foundation 
for AIDS Research 
AmFAR 


Gala opening June 4, 1987 





FRENCH FLAVOR IN NAPA 





Provence Style for a California House and Winery 
continued from page 143 


house, they used their own photo- 
graphs from vacations there and de- 
tailed books on the country’s regional 
styles as guides for both the exterior 
and interior. Crucial to the design 
were the architectural elements that 
Elaine Cunningham acquired in an- 


all year, and the stream of visitors 
continues even in midwinter. 

The frequent arrival of guests was 
one of the keys to the Cunninghams’ 
design. “The entrance hall is the most 
important room in the house,” says 
Lloyd Cunningham. “That’s where 


a 


Sanat ab Lo he tiques shops across the United States. | people make the decision whether or | 
une 6, 1987. , a ; ; ae | 
The final dimensions and detailing of _ not they're going to like the house. wn 
a small bedroom, for example, were _—_‘ Their entry is a soaring room where 
not established until she had chosen guests are sometimes greeted by the 
the pair of armoire doors that flank comforting sight of three fires burn- tt 
the bed and the stone bas-relief above —ing—to the left in the dining room, to | jie 
the alcove. In another respect, too,the the right in the living room and 4 
house is not an exact duplication of straight ahead in the library. 
what one generally finds in French Although in most houses the. a 
country houses. The emphasis on rooms used for entertaining open | 4; 
comfort and practicality is more onto gardens or views, the Cunning- | 
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American than French, as is the cozy 
feeling of even the largest rooms. 

It wasn’t always easy to convince 
local workmen to do what the couple 
wanted. The plasterers were dubious 
about the soft, hand-finished con- 
tours of the walls. “One told me, ‘I 
could have done better than that be- 
fore I went to school,’” says Elaine 
Cunningham. “Eventually they un- 
learned, and now it looks like what a 
Frenchman would have done two’ 
hundred years ago.” The couple were 
also learning as they went along. 
Elaine Cunningham discovered that 


hams reinforced the French feeling 
by having both the living and dining 
rooms face the courtyard and winery. 
Other, more informal areas take ad- 


vantage of the garden. At the back of 


the house is a partially enclosed ter- 
race; a permanent picnic area is lo- 
cated on the banks of the creek. 

The Cunninghams have trans- 
formed the cottage at the back of the 
garden into two guest apartments, 
complete with small kitchens, to give 
visitors the maximum amount of pri- 
vacy. The cottage, too, is decorated 
with France in mind, with plenty of 
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“The entrance hall is where 
people make the decision whether 
or not they’re going to like the 
house.” —Lloyd Cunningham 
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| as far as plaster is concerned, “you 


never know what color you're going 
to get until it dries. It dries darker, for 
instance, if the weather is cold.” 

The house is designed for enter- 
taining. In the days when the Napa 
Valley had a handful of wineries, St. 
Helena was a sleepy little place that 
practically went into hibernation in 
winter. Now the valley has more 
than a hundred and twenty-five win- 
eries, restaurants and shops stay open 


Provengal-style printed cotton fabrics. 


Even the winery, so long in disuse, | 


has become part of the illusion. The. 


Cunninghams refer to the former 


storage room as “the chapel,” because. 


its proportions and high windows 
“resemble old European churches,” 
says Elaine Cunningham. Adds her 
husband, “When you walk through 
the entryway, your mind changes. 


You leave the United States and, © 


voila, you're in France.” 0 


























MIRROR: Regency 
convex mirror 
formed by a pair 

of intertwined 
serpents, circa 1820. 


CONSOLE: 
Swedish demi-lune 
gilt console 

with a marble top, 
circa 1800. 


CHAIRS: Pair 

of Regency 
painted and gilded 
Klismos armchairs, 
circa 1810. 
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plined to get along with its neighbors 
and with the traditions of the region, 
no less than with the topography of 
its immediate site. 

The site is an exceptionally beauti- 
ful one, located right on the shore of 
New Hampshire's largest lake, Lake 
Winnipesaukee, full of islands, dotted 
with sails all summer and stretching 
in winter, sometimes, as a wonderful 
snowy waste and at other times as a 
clear shining surface across which the 
iceboats rattle, hiss and scream. 

The windows at the back of the 
house, uninterrupted by mullions 
but enlivened by one or two touches 
of stained glass, open directly to the 
lake, and the afternoon sun is re- 
flected up underneath the ceiling 
joists, cut in hard maple into profiles 
that echo the ripple of the light. 

The deep overhangs of the roofs 
carry the eye across the water to the 
mountains beyond the lake. They are 
drawn to sharp edges that were sug- 
gested to the architect by those 
George Howe used in his famous 
house of the 1930s on Mount Desert 
Island. Their serenely horizontal 
planes also suggest those developed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright: They at once 
repeat the layered terraces of the lake- 
shore and tie in the house with its 
neighbor to the northeast. 

The connection between the two 
houses is suggested by one of Sellers’s 
beloved bridges, beyond which a 
long wooden deck was run up by 
Sellers and his staff across the front of 
the otherwise undistinguished neigh- 
boring house. It demonstrates the joy 
in building which The Finishing 
Touches can express, not only in the 
generosity of its proportions but also 
in the delightful curlicues into which 
the ends of the planks are cut around 
rocks and trees and sometimes just 
for the hell of it. 

The main body of the house is 
entered from the uphill, inland 
side, under a deeply sheltering, per- 
haps rather awkward gable. Directly 
ahead, a solid wooden door—beauti- 
fully finished in the kind of joinery 


David Sellers 
continued from page 151 


Sellers associates with that of the old 
speedboats on the lake—floats in a 
wall of glass. The door alone blocks 
the view. Opened, it reveals a vast 
wall of rough masonry rising through 
the center of the house. This contains 
the fireplace and a little bar like a 
grotto at the lower level, but it is most 
of all a great rusticated sculptural 
presence, a kind of golem built by 
delighted masons out of enormous 
stones they chose with great care, lay- 
ing them up with deep mortar joints 
and shaping true masonry arches— 
the first they had a chance to con- 
struct throughout their long careers. 
On the entrance axis, a deep stair- 
way mounts up to a gallery overlook- 
ing the lower floor, and the whole 





The Bunyanesque main 
structure marches out to 
a wide porch facing the 
lake but is kept under 
and behind the taut and 
abstracted roof planes. 
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view of the lake opens beyond it. At 
this level it becomes obvious that the 
house is standing within a northern 
forest and takes its shape from the 
trunks of four enormous hemlocks 
with the bark left on. These timbers 
rise a good three floors from the 
foundation to the roof and are ar- 
ranged in a strong rectangle like trees 
in a park. They were the first struc- 
tural elements to be raised on the site, 
and when they stood alone in the 
clearing among the living trees the 
effect must have been ritualistic and 
spectacular. It is still so now. 

The enormous shafts are locked to- 
gether by horizontal beams of rough- 
hewn hemlock logs and interwoven 
with thinner, smoother trunks of 
beech and other woods to provide 
railing around the multistoried open 
space they define. On the axis of the 
entrance and the lake, the two facing 


railings are made of maple logs with 
majestic knots swelling out of their 
centers into the void. : 
All the structural intersections are 
lovingly cut to accommodate the spe- 
cial shapes and conditions of each, 
and they are exuberantly pegged 
with big dowels projecting into space 
like arrows sticking out of the arms 
and legs of St. Sebastian. Eccentrically 
shaped branches are pegged into 
place as stair railings and so on, and 
they pop up like snakes at unex- 


pected places throughout the house. 
High above, the boarded ceilings are 


made to seem to float above the for- 


est, and they continue on into the 


bedrooms, interrupted only by thin 
panels of glass. 


The Bunyanesque main structure 


marches out to a wide porch facing 
the lake but is kept under and behind 
the taut and abstracted roof planes. 


Only in the center of the elevation do 


the tree trunks break out into the 
open to shape a vertical, gabled bay 
reflecting the central space of the in- 
terior. The rest of the house is there- 


fore not permitted to destroy the i 
fundamental architectural order of | 


the exterior or its relationship with its 
smaller-scale neighbors. 

Sellers has clearly succeeded in his 
intention to create the effect of a big 


Adirondack camp that has been fitted f 


into a somewhat more suburban situ- 


ation. The effect of the interior, with 


its colossal columns and cavernous 
fireplace, is indeed that of a lodge ora 


wilderness hotel, and it is interesting | ; 


that Sellers is now hoping to build a 
hotel ina neighboring town. There 
the lessons learned in this house—of 
a rusticity rivaling that of the Na- 
tional Park Service but contained 


within a more traditional, civilized 


sheath—will be even more critical in 
the town setting. 


Similar effects are orchestrated on 


the interior by an eloquent hierarchy 
of scale in the detailing: from the 
writhing joints of the trees to the deli- 
cate patterns of sliding screens made 
of woven cane (suggested by the seats 





continued on page 222 
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David Sellers I 


continued from page 220 


of canoes) to the fine flat paneling | 
and trim used under the overhangs | 
and in the bedrooms. With its care- | 
fully aligned brass screwheads, the | 
house, too, is eloquently nautical. But 
coupled as it is with the mitered edges | 
of the window glass at the open cor- 
ners, the detailing recalls Frank Lloyd | 
Wright’s during the Usonian years. 

The careful detailing powerfully | 
mitigates the somewhat busy, cer-| | 
tainly hyperactive naturalism of the | 
main space, and Sellers is careful to | 
keep the other spaces as simple as | 
possible. They burst out of the 
vernacular envelope of the house 
only on the side toward the neighbor, | 
where a greenhouse and spa off the | 
master bedroom occupy a high, | 
vaulted space that thrusts re 





like a piston under the heavy barge- 
boards of the gable end and above the 
long-span wooden bridge. 

The neighbor on the other side is 
politely screened from view by a 
boathouse that has turned out to be a 
wholly delightful little building. It is 
lighted by an eyebrow window with | 
its pupil sandblasted into it and is en- 
tered under a fine birch limb, forming 
another eyebrow arch, that might 
have been shaped in Tokugawa Japan. 

The boathouse is much better than 
cute, however. Its interior, too, seems | 
to ripple with the lake in the reflected 
light, and its loft area is reached by an 
axial staircase that powerfully leads 
along the slanted planes of the ceiling | 
toward the distant mountains. One 
detail at first gives pause: the big log 
supporting the upper floor, which 
rides ort the lakeside not far above the 
shimmer of the water. The log is 
strangely shaped; its lower surface 
bulges asymmetrically down on one 
side. This is bothersome in so con- 
spicuous a spanning element, but} 
down the steps inside the boathouse | 
—to the level of the residents’ vintage 
1928 speedboat—the slope of the lin- 
tel exactly follows the distant profile 
of the mountain range. We are drawn 
again, as from the interior of the 
main house, to the liberating view 
across the water. 0) 
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Sculptor Bernard Langlais’ Maine Legacy 
continued from page 176 


chest, tables and sofa, designing a 
fireplace and rug. “Blackie made any 
place his own,” Helen Langlais says. 
“No matter where we lived—in Oslo, 
in Manhattan, in Maine—our places 
were very similar in feeling. When 
Blackie was a child, his grandfather 
let him have an old barn to himself, 
and in a way he recreated it the rest of 
his life. We always had rafters and 
lots of wood around, and every place 
was filled with his handiwork.” Even 
the beams in the living room contain 
infinitesimal figures inserted into 
whittled niches. A secretive drollery 
was afoot here, and Helen Langlais 
still comes across figures her husband 
clandestinely carved. ‘Blackie took 
me by surprise in every sense of the 
word,” she says. “I didn’t intend to 
marry someone like him, but it was 
impossible not to. It was as interesting 
a life as any could be and it still is.” 

In the meadows that became his 
sculpture garden, Langlais envi- 
sioned a peaceable kingdom in which 
real and wooden beasts mixed with 
their human masters. He kept ani- 
mals, but their presence was more the 
stuff of slapstick than a pastoral idyll. 
“Except for some sweet cats, our ani- 
mals turned out to have tough per- 
sonalities,” Helen Langlais comments. 





nanas and peanuts; a giant shore bird; 
sports figures in action; an in-the- 
round study of the Christina of 


Christina’s World, a tribute to Andrew -| 


Wyeth; and acrid portraits of every 

president from Johnson to Carter. 
Within this menagerie, lions and 

bears were the recurring favorites. 


Langlais, who had a leonine head of | 


hair and was born under the sign of 
Leo, identified with lions. He never 
tired of their golden tones, so neatly 
conveyed in wood, nor the variety of 
textures required to denote whiskers, 
manes, tails and fur. He had an un- 
canny empathy with bears, whom he | 
saw as creatures of undoubted fierce: | 


, 


ness but of misjudged disposition, | 
more provoked than provoking. His | 
last commission, for the Philadelphia | 


Zoo, was a group portrait of five 
types of bear. “I thought the sculp- 
ture was unfinished,” Helen Langlais | 


recalls, ““-because one bear looked | 
wrong to me. It didn’t have claws and | 


Blackie wouldn'’t tell me what kind it | 
was. It took me years to realize that | 
the fifth one was a teddy bear.” 

Bernard Langlais had over thirty | 
one-man shows in his lifetime, and | 
many public institutions own his} 
works. Yet he is essentially unknown | 
outside of Maine. (This fall New} 


Langlais’s entire farm 
became his studio. Inside and 
out, he could not leave a piece 

of wood untouched. 


“We had a pony that would chase me 
back into the house, a donkey, geese, 
a ram, and an old billy goat who 
loved to butt people. It was difficult 
to get around safely in our yard.” 
Langlais said that in his art he was 
trying to realize “something that’s so 
ridiculous it makes sense.” In his 
shaggy paradise the ridiculous had 
room to soar into art. His subjects 
were purposely unlikely: an elephant 
whose insides were painted with ba- 





York’s Midtown Galleries is sponsor- 
ing an exhibition in Chicago, and 
others are planned.) But being ig- 


nored or heralded was unimportant} 


to him. As he said, “The thing about 
artists, they do what’s comfortable for 
them, and then people say, ‘Well, gee,| 
look there, he’s out of the ordinary— 
he must be an artist.’ One comes first, 
the other second. But few artists do} 
anything for public reaction. They 
just are who they are.” 
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Sir Nicholas and Lady Henderson’s West Country Cottages 
continued from page 184 


for summer lunches and dinners. It was made for us by 
Justin Vulliamy, who worked with Boris Anrep; he used 
the remaining stones from the work on Westminster Ca- 
thedral and the Bank of England for this. The design I 
adapted from Duncan Grant's painted table at Charleston. 

Nicko’s flint-and-brick cottage, the former schoolroom, 
is a room to work in—when not disturbed by grandchil- 
dren. It has a-circular staircase and a balcony with a tiny 
bedroom and bath at the rear. To snatch this space we 
broke through the old ceiling and now have a pitched roof 
with exposed beams. The whole room, including the ceil- 
ing, is hung with Morris paper. We retained the solid old 
school bookcases but cut out the center ones to make a 
French window which now faces Derry’s and Alexandra’s 
cottage across the lawn. We still have the school’s former 
royal portrait, an early print of Queen Victoria as a young 
girl. We also have the school’s favorite print of a large 
donkey, and a photo showing the children all lined up in 
the yard in starched aprons and hats. 

The pink cottage in the early days—in the eighteenth 
century—was a bakery. Just before we bought it, it was the 
cottage of the manor’s pig man. When he was sacked we 
were offered his cottage; the schoolroom, without a roof, 
which had been used for storing animal feed (and which 
gave us much trouble getting rid of the smell of dead rats 
under the floorboards); and some derelict walls of the old 
school lavatories. The whole was enclosed in a slice of 
muddy land. There was no garden. 

Gradually, over many years and with great effort and 
help from friendly villagers whose main occupation is 
working on the neighboring farms, the scene has changed. 
The muddy plot has blossomed into a pretty garden. Roses 
and clematis cover stone statues and fill stone urns, and 
there is the magical profusion of an English cottage gar- 
den. A mass of flowers (and weeds!) thrive where the pig 
man lived and where pigs once rooted. 


Our village has charm, gossip and old tales. The clump. 


of trees at the foot of the downs facing my bedroom win- 
dow is where once there was a cottage called Snuggle 
Down. Behind the thirteenth-century village church, up the 
muddy lane—now called Granny’s Lane—is where Granny 
Bulpitt lived with her marmatade cat. The manor—built on 
the site of the Old Oakham Priory, a cell of the Abbey 
Bec—is haunted, and the gazebo in the garden is where 


King Charles II dallied with his love Nell Gwyn. On the hill- f 


top—the highest in Berkshire—there stands a replica of the 
ancient gallows, a sinister wooden gibbet where in bygone 
days sheep thieves were hung for all around to see. In 1696 a 
local widow and her married lover hung there, too, when 
it was discovered that in order to rid himself of his wife the 


impatient lover had thrust her into a hornets nest and left | 


her there to be stung to death. Today, however, these are 
but village tales. Only hang-gliders hang above the chalk 
hills, and instead of hornets, graceful, brightly colored hot- 
air balloons glide across the sky on weekends. 0 
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WOLF KAHN. Warm Yellow House. Oil on canvas, 36 by 52 inches. 
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A ROAD'LESS TRAVEEER 


New York Haven of Marilynn and Ivan Karp 
continued from page 201 I 


gone unnoticed. In 1964 the Karps 
were probably the only “arts” people 
in the area. Now there are fifty artists 
living within twenty miles—several 
of them weekend guests of the Karps 
who bought property on their first 
visit. The trailblazers are delighted, 
“In the visual arts,” Ivan Karp says, 
“everybody’s a good cook.” | 
The Karps’ summer retreat has not, 
however, become a mini-Province- 
town. The art dealer atones for nine 


! 


And yet all is 
not idyllic here. 
“My wife and I 
are on the verge 

of becoming 

pathological 
collectors,” Karp 
confesses. 


months of nonstop talking and look- 
ing by building stone walls alone. His 
wife makes jam and bakes bread; 
when she ventures into the garden 
it’s to harvest vegetables, not flowers 
for a centerpiece. In the afternoons 
they read; at night they look up intoa 


sky so clear they feel as if they live in 


the middle of the Milky Way. 

And yet all is not idyllic here. “My 
wife and I are on the verge of be- 
coming pathological collectors,” Ivan 
Karp confesses. And so, more days 
than not, they climb into their pickup 
truck or their deliberately dirty Volvo 
and head off to secondhand furniture 
shops. “There’s always another object 


that makes more music,” Marilynn” 


Karp says. 

But these shopping trips have not, 
in twenty-four years, produced a sin- 
gle marital spat. For the Karps have 
what Ivan Karp describes as total con- 
sonance. “In a crowded room, we 
walk up to the same objects,” he 
says, smiling broadly. “This can only 
mean our taste is infallible.” 0 
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‘Bessarabian (partial view) 
12’ x 10°8” circa 1840 
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Bijar (partial view) 
12’ x 8'10” circa 1890 
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Agra (partial view) 
15'5” x 9'8” circa 1880 






After 30 years in business in 
New York, we will continue 
our tradition of serving the 
ToC jfefamereyeatenleleliavar-latemaat= 
public at large at— 





28’ x 18’ circa 1840 














Savonnaire (partial view) 
23'5” x 18’4” circa 1820 











730 Fifth Avenue 


(ClmewAdie-190-119) 


New York, N.Y. 10019 


(212) 397-9060 


It is with pride and pleasure 
that we invite you to view our 
new gallery in which our 
exceptional Antique and 
rare Oriental and European 


rugs may be seen. 
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Kashan (partial view) 
13’6” x 10’9” circa 1900 


































Tabriz (partial view) 
16’4” x 14°10” circa 1840 


Sultanabad (partial view) 
sop ae to Mraice-Wlsis\0) 















































Let your imagination soar. 

Take off this Spring with a dazzling 
array of new Westgate exclusives. 
The patterns are fresh. The fabric 
trims exquisite. And the opportu- 
nities endless. 

You'll also find yourself flying high 


with. the all-new Westgate Architec- 


‘tural Accents Collection. This com- 
plete line of detailed crown mouldings 
and interior ornaments is enough t 
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Jean and Harcourt Amory’s Westchester Hills Restoration 
continued from page 207 
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“The one that’s closest to home right now,” she laughs, 
“is ‘Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.’ ” (Jean 
Amory owns and runs, with her friend Sandra Kasper, a 
shop called Bedford Green Antiques on the Bedford Vil- 
lage Green. It specializes in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English country furniture, porcelain and brass.) 

Moving from one level to another of the house, one 
notices a small object on the newel post in the living room, 
another in the bedroom. “They’re whalebone—look, 
there’s a little signature by the scrimshaw maker—and 
they're called mortgage buttons,” Jean Amory explains. 
“You bought one to put in your newel post as soon as you 
paid off your mortgage—to make it clear to your neighbor. 
Nantucket’s the only place I’ve ever seen them, but maybe 
they do it in Martha’s Vineyard, too. We’ve never had a 
mortgage,” she laughs. “I just like the look of them.” 

Down the winding stairway of unpeeled log railings, on 
the lowest level, is the master bedroom, which takes up the} 9 hy | 
entire floor. The atmosphere here is out of Walter Scott and} }, \;, 
Robert Louis Stevenson: underground chambers and se-} }, ,\ 
cret passageways. The bed is Charles II oak; in more hot- By 
tempered times, dueling pistols were kept in sliding} , \. 
panels of the headboard, sabers in the footboard. 

Mrs. Amory changed the room from French country 
armoires and painted wood to early oak “because oak 
lends itself so well” to the stone walls and stripped-wood | 
ceilings. As for colors, “I have never, in all the many places 
I’ve lived, had a bedroom that wasn’t blue and white.” 

She points out the pine mantel from Roxbury, Connecti- 
cut, and a 1740 wainscot chair with a sunburst on the back, |” 
“the finest chair I ever had in my shop—look at the thick- |] 
ness of the oak.” Curled up in the chair is Trouble, the} 
Amorys’ supersized Maine coon cat, all bowling-ball head 
and showshoe feet. Harcourt Amory explains, “She just 
appeared at our back door one day—we’d never had a cat} 
before, never wanted one—and I said to Jeanie, ‘Here} 
comes trouble,’ and that’s what she’s been called.” (The} 
back door in question is an old jail door with an intricate 
“puzzle grate” that looks like latticework—"It’s impossible 
to figure out how they made it,” Mrs. Amory insists. 
It leads out to a walled-in garden terrace toward the sylvan 
indolence just beyond.) 

For large parties, the Amorys’ bedroom doubles as a 
dining room. “I can get eighteen down there,” Jean Amory | 
says. “The long oak table in front of the window seats 
twelve, and I set up another table, for six, in front of the | 
sofa. I light candles and kerosene lamps, and it’s quite |» 
theatrical when you come from the great big room upstairs 
to the greater, bigger room downstairs.” 

Everywhere in the house, but most magically in this 
bedroom fastness, one hears the soothing sound of water | 
tumbling over rocks. “The stream runs under the house, 
and when I get down on the bedroom floor every morning 
to do my exercises,” Jean Amory says, “I feel like there’s i 
nothing between me and the water. It’s sensational.” 0 
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‘he issue is not affording the best. Ae issue is finding the best 


West, the foothills of the Appalachians. 
But more than the views are the best. 
The apartments have been designed 


poe Tower is open. Its lobby 
completed. Its staff at your service. 
ose who are interested in living in the 
‘est residential condominium in New 
rk can now see for themselves why 
+s magnificent building is surpassing 
ten the highest expectations. 

The views are unrivalled anywhere 
the city. Looking north over Central 
rk, you can see clear to Connecticut. 
ruth, the glittering New York skyline. 






and finished with the most painstaking 
attention to detail. 

Public areas also are perfectly 
executed. Both attended lobbies are 
beautifully lit. Rich with precious wood 
and polished marble. There are fresh 
flowers everywhere. 

Metropolitan Tower’s special features 


include a private dining club. Private 
fitness club with forty foot pool. A wine 
cellar. Communications center. Two 
level parking garage with chauffeurs’ 
waiting room and an experienced and 
concerned staff that attends to your 
every need. 

For those who demand the very best, 
Metropolitan Tower is the perfect home. 

One, two, and three bedroom apart- 


ments from $328,000 to $2,000,000. 


Actual photo taken from the penthouse at Metropolitan Tower. 
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/46 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 
tuilder/Developer: Harry Macklowe Sponsor: Carven Associates. Marketing and Sales Consultant: M.J. Raynes, Inc. Offering by prospectus 
| only. This offering is being made in NY State. We are pleased to announce that this offering plan has been declared effective 
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HAVING WORKED STEADILY for three 
years to take America around its own 
continental backyard—in the book 
and television series Pride of Place—I 
felt I needed to refresh myself by re- 
discovering some bits and pieces of 
our architectural past in another cul- 
ture. Last summer I embarked on a 
jet-age fragment of the Grand Tour, a 
two-week-long picaresque journey 
through France that let me relax 
while doing what I like best, looking 
at buildings. It was, in short, an archi- 
tectural version of a busman’s holi- 
day, and a wonderful way, as well, to 
do a little catching up with my life: 
notably with my traveling compan- 
ion, my son Nicholas, then eighteen 
and about to become a freshman at 
Columbia. Although Nick is inter- 
ested in architecture, he has a healthy 
sense of life’s other possibilities, so 
he saw to it that my giant gulps of 
French towns and chateaux were 
washed down with a bit of scenery, 
some dad-son talk and a lot of wine. 

While this was to be a trip in which 
no angst-inspiring issues were con- 
fronted—the monuments of modern- 
ism and postmodernism were largely 
ignored—nonetheless there was, as 
there always must be for me, an 
agenda. To me travel is architectural 
research; the buildings of the past are 
the jumping-off point for my designs. 
This time I had a few places I particu- 
larly wanted to see: farmhouses and 
chateaux in Normandy and seaside 
villages, each of which related to 
projects on my drawing boards. 

A brief stop in Paris—empty, this 
past August, not only of French but 
also of Americans—was like a visit to 
a dream city waiting for its real life. A 
quick visit to the Opéra, a long walk 
in the golden sunshine through the 
courtyards of the Louvre, the Palais- 








TRAVEL NOTES: ROBERT Aa otENN 





Architect Robert A. M. Stern spent 
part of last summer traveling through 
France seeking out the farmhouses, chateaux 
and seaside villages of the past. BELOW: Stern 
on the beach at Mont-Saint-Michel. 


Royal and the Marais, followed by 
dinner in a packed sidewalk restau- 
rant on the boulevard Montparnasse 
ensured that the last specks of Ameri- 
can dust were shaken off our feet. 
The following day we drove im- 
mediately toward Normandy,’ stop- 
ping first at Honfleur, a port village 
popular with the Impressionists. In 


An Architect’s Impressions of France 





ABOVE: “The gardens at Villandry reflect 
the influence of Italy on France,” says Stern. 
“Balustrades, terraces and formal parterres 
furnish a substructure for the extension 
of the chateau into the garden.” 





Honfleur I found confirmation for 


the direction I am pursuing at Grand 
Harbor in Florida—a project where, 
as in a typical French coastal village, 
the yacht harbor will be almost com- 
pletely encircled by buildings in 
which the people live above thé 
shops. I saw at Honfleur, and later 
at Vannes just northwest of Nantes, 


continued on page 238 
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Every quality diamond of a possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler is the expert 
carat or more is one of nature's rarest set it apart forever. They are called |= where diamonds are concerned. 
and most exquisite phenomena— __ the 4@s: Cut, Color, Clarity and His knowledge can help make the 
with more fire, more sparkle and Carat-weight. These determine the acquisition of a quality diamond 
scintillation. value of a diamond—and to an of a carat or more the beautiful, 

Each is a visible reflection of astonishing degree, the beauty and _ rewarding experience it should be. 
you. Unique in all the world, value of your jewelry. A diamond is forever. 
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The ring shown features : SP 

a quality diamond of 2.03 carats See 

For more information 

please call 1-800-421-8208 A CARAT OR MORE. 

in CA 1-800-252-0262 EXTRAORDINARY DIAMONDS FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 



































River mansion, Lyndhurst. 


In Charleston’ 
exquisite Drayton 
Hall, Lyndhurst 
Directoire polished 
chintz based ona 
design in the Hudson 


The past B® 
aptured in the colors of today— 
a perennial Schumacher forte. 


















“We kept house, the Past and I, 
The Past and I; 
I tended while it hovered nigh, 


Leaving me never alone.” 
THOMAS HARDY 


There’ a very modern palette 
at work in the oak-panelled li- 
brary of the late nineteenth 
century Manhattan brownstone 
shown here. (The key clues to its 
modernity are the slightly off-center 
hues and the unexpected harmonies.) 
Yet all the elements—fabrics, wall- 
covering and carpet—have their design roots 
deep in the past and, more specifically, deep in 
a past that has been carefully nurtured, pre- 
served and maintained. 





























Fitzhugh Border from a mug 

in Virginia’ Woodlawn Plantation; 
Normandy Tea Chest wallcovering 
from the Woodrow Wilson House. 






















Preservationism—the knowledgeable and 
professional interest in maintaining the arti- 
facts of America$ historic past : 
—is a relatively late-day 
phenomenon dating to 
the 18505 and Pamela 
Cunningham's de- 
termined efforts to 
“save” a rapidly de- 
teriorating Mount 
Vernon. However, in 
recent years it has 
become an ever-more ™% 
important and accelerat- 
ing popular movement. . 

In 1949, The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation was char- 
tered by Congress to encourage 
the public to participate in the 
preservation of America’ history 
and culture. (Nationwide there are 
currently a total of seventeen historic proper- 
ties owned by The Trust.) Schumacher’ Na- 
tional Trust Collection features a wide variety 
of decorative accessories all based on details 
garnered from over a dozen of the celebrated 
Trust properties. 

In the inviting library designed by C. Dudley 
Brown & Associates of Washington, D.C. 
(Brown has served as a design consultant for 
the Trust), the main star is the loveseat, its 
glazed Brittany Fence chintz patterned with 
flora and fauna borrowed from a platter in the 
Woodrow Wilson House Museum in -Washing- 
ton; from there, too, are the Chinese Stne of the 
ottoman and the draperies and the Normandy 
Tea Chest wallcovering. The Fitzhugh Border 
comes froma mug at VirginiaS Woodlawn Plan- 
tation. Filoli Tapestry, on the pull-up chair and 
Casa Amesti, the table cover, both derive from 


















Oversize platter, 
a gift to President Wilson 
from the people of 
Normandy, basis for 
loveseat fabric, 
photo, opposite. 

























period documents in the California mansions 

tS which they are named. 

The needlepoint rug features petit 

point floral motifs surround- 

ing the medallion and 

is a prime example of 
Schumacher’ pains- 
taking collection of 
needlepoint from all 

over the world; a 

number of the exclu- 

sive designs are inter- 
preted from such Trust 
house museums as Clive- 
den in Philadelphia and Deca- 
tur House in Washington. 

Since its foundation almost a 
century ago, Schumacher® has 
specialized in the authentic repro- 
duction of historic and important 
fabrics and has led in the preserva- 
tion of valuable interiors. Decade after decade, 
architects, designers and decorators have 
counted on Schumacher’ artistry not only for 
authenticity but for an alert and knowing sensi- 
tivity vis-a-vis the most contemporary in color 
and hue. Today, yesterday, tomorrow—they 
are all essential parts of the continuing 
Schumacher design story. 
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TRAVEL NOTES: ROBERT A. M. STERN 





An Architect’s Impressions of France 


continued from page 234 
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ABOVE: The 16th-century chateau of 
Chambord impressed Stern with its geometry 
and order and the medieval character of its 
multi-towered roofline. BELOW: The one con- 
temporary project Stern visited was Ricardo 
Bofill’s 1984 classically inspired housing 
project, Antigone, at Montpellier. 
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how important it is to convey a sense 
of the harbor as outdoor urban the- 
ater, where the play is enacted not 
only in the water but along the broad 
quais under the sheltering sidewalk 
arcades and on the balconies above. 
Honfleur had another lesson for 
me. One of the great design traditions 
we think of as uniquely American is, 





BELOW: Nick Stern at the abbey of 
Mont-Saint-Michel. BELOW RIGHT: The 
Arch of Tiberius, circa 30 B.c., at Orange. 
Of such Roman remains in Provence, Robert 
Stern says: “The classicism of Rome seems so 
wonderfully at home there in the dry, gray- 
green landscape of late summer.” 


of course, the Shingle Style. But as 
Vincent Scully has told us, those late- 
nineteenth-century houses not only 
“recall colonial [American] practice in. 
mass and detail’ but also strains of 
English and French architecture. In 
Normandy and Brittany and even in 
the chateaux of the Loire, the sources 
of this style are everywhere: the 


round towers with pointed “candle 
snuffer’” roofs; the tile-hung roofs 
and walls that suggest shingling; the 
elemental geometry of cone, sphere 
and cylinder. But particularly in Hon- 
fleur, with its shingle-covered, wood- 
framed buildings, did I feel a special 
kinship between the France of the 
Impressionists and the Newport and 
Marblehead of the generation of 
Winslow Homer and Childe Hassam. 

One of the great sights of Nor- 
mandy, of course, is Mont-Saint-Mi- 
chel, the medieval abbey and village 
built on a rock, surrounded by water 
at high tide. I had never seen Mont- 
Saint-Michel before, and for this 
American it took an act of will not to 
see the island as a fabrication of Dis 
ney’s. Disneyesque as well were the 
crowds, and the bustle in the narrow 
street with its souvenir shops and res- 
taurants. But, of course, my ideal was 





a false one, was it not? It was I, and ~ 
not Disney, who had the illusions ~ 
about the past. 

The tourist-trodden Mont-Saint- ” 
Michel is pretty much as it was in the 
Middle Ages; today’s pilgrim is also 
in search of transcendent experi- 
ence—only now it is this world’s past 
and not the next world’s future that 
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Because art is never an extravagance. 


Lenox China and Crystal 


Shown, the Saxony Vase. Smithsonian Collection. 
Send for our free color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, NJ. 08648 
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and the beauty from within 


watch shown above: ultra thin 


self winding - day, date, moonphase 


gold 18kt. - waterresistant. 
Ref. 36/1131 
available at: 


MAYORS 


You cartt go wrong when you go r1 i to Mayor's 


The Palle Aventura Mall» Miami International Mall* 370 Miracle Mile * Omni International * Westland Mall 
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An Architect’s Impressions of France 
continued from page 238 


marshals our passions. Whether we 
buy a picture postcard or a piece of 
the true cross, most of us want a 
memento of our visit in the vain hope 
that the experience can be rendered 
permanent and tangible, that we can 
enrich our life in this world if not 
necessarily in the next. 

Eventually Mont-Saint-Michel, 
crowds and all, had its way with Nick 
and me. Clambering up the main 
street, I had the feeling of being truly 
in the Middle Ages in a way I've al- 
most never had before. Inescapably 
Disneyesque it may be, but this island 
fortress is also real and moving. And, 
of course, unlike Disneyland—a 
dream city in which the castle is un- 
attainable—Mont-Saint-Michel has a 
very real abbey, where on a blustery 
gray day Nick and I found ourselves 
confronting a remarkable fusion of 
architecture and place. For today’s 
traveler, Mont-Saint-Michel must be 
taken as a metaphor for the world as 
it was and is not, as we wish it had 
been and would become again. 

From Mont-Saint-Michel Nick and 
I pressed on under clouded skies 
through Saint-Malo, through some 
lovely Normandy countryside and a » 


naissance was just reaching France 
from Italy. Francois I brought Leo- 
nardo da Vinci to his court in the 
Loire Valley in 1516, and it was there 
that Leonardo died in 1519. The rich, 
disciplined language of architectural 
form based on the columnar orders— 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian—and com- 
posed along lines of symmetry was 
adopted by the French as they turned 
many of their fortified castles into el- 
egant country houses. That the cha- 
teau is part fortress, part villa, part 
medieval Gothic, part modern classi- © 
cal makes it a uniquely French con- | 
tribution to architecture. 

One of the most beguiling of the | 
chateaux is Azay-le-Rideau (1518- 
29), half house, half boat at rest in a 
moat, which reflects the light along 
its stone surfaces and dematerializes 
its creamy mass. Chambord, on the 
other hand, is big and formidable—a 
child’s vision of a castle made real. — 
Chambord was begun circa 1519 for 
Frangois I by the Italian architect 
Domenico da Cortona. Nick and I ap- 
proached it at sunset, with its many 
turrets casting long summer shadows 
in the golden light. Chambord is at 
first glance all geometry and order. 


Particularly in Honfleur, with its 
shingle-covered buildings, did I feel a kinship 
between the France of the Impressionists 
and the Newport and Marblehead of 
Winslow Homer and Childe Hassam. 


corner of Brittany as we headed to- 
ward that endless source of visual 
and gustatory pleasure, the valley of 
the Loire. To a contemporary archi- 
tect the chateaux, which developed 
into their present form mostly after 
1500, are particularly fascinating be-. 
cause they represent a rediscovery 
and reuse of classical forms similar to 
the experiments that characterize ar- 
chitecture today. 

In the sixteenth century, the Re- 


a 


But on closer inspection, and espe- 
cially after an hour spent on its roof, 
a counterpointing puckishness is re- 
vealed—that same wonderful sense 
of the absurd that transformed water ~ 
spouts into gargoyles in the Gothic 
cathedrals of medieval France. 
Chambord, like most of the other 
chateaux, was built to establish an 
image of royalty at leisure, a rela- 
tively new concept for a society only 
recently emerged from the puritani- 


continued on page 243 
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This English mahogany dresser base looks 


handsome from the front. 





But to discover its true worth, you really 
should go around to the back. 


An English master cabinetmaker was proud to lavish as much attention 
on the hidden details of a piece of furniture as on the front. The dovetailing, 
the joinery, the backboard—all were done with meticulous care. That’s why 

the best antique furniture has endured so long. And why, with reasonable 
care, it can keep on giving you and your descendants pleasure for 
generations to come. 
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RanbtelaPabric CanTurn Your Best Ideas Inside Out. 


Now using beautiful fabrics for dec- 
orating isn’t confined to the inside 
of your house. Because there are 78 
patterns of Sunbrella canvas you 
can use outside. 

They range from richly colored 
solids to unexpected stripes. And fat 
from just making perfect awnings, 
they lend themselves to the most 
imaginative treatments. Like patio 
covers. Privacy fences and screens. 
Canopies and cabanas. 

Even better, Sunbrella is exceed- 
ingly durable. Because it’s made of 
100% breathable acrylic. As a result, 
it'll stand up to sun, rain and dirt for 
years. In fact, its five-year limited 
warranty promises it won't fade, 
crack, peel, harden or rot. Or welll 
reple ce it free. 

So use your best ideas outside by 
using Sunbrella. Look in your Yellow 
Pages under Awnings & Canopies 
for the dealer nearest 
you. Or write us at 
Glen Raven Mills, Inc., az 
Glen Raven, NC 27215. 


Registered trademark Glen Raven Mills, Inc 





_Danny Alessandro, li ) 
Edwin Jackson, Ir 
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1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


















8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles. CA 90069 
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Early American pine mantel and tool set 
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andirons and firescreen. 

Sculpted bronze birds: courtesy 
Antique Accents, Inc. New York 
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antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every availal) 
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Robert A. M. Stern 
continued from page 240 


cal constraints of medievalism. It’s 
not surprising that when architect 
Richard Morris Hunt set out to create 
Biltmore House in North Carolina for 
George Washington Vanderbilt, he 
based it on the chateaux of the Loire. 
Hunt, who began the design of Bilt- 
_ more House in 1888, got the chateau 
spirit quite right for a client who was 
distant enough from the source of his 
great wealth that he could take it for 
granted and enjoy it, yet was intel- 
ligent enough to realize the social 
obligations and responsibilities it 
entailed. At Biltmore and at Cham- 
bord, there is the same rational 
complexity and the same sense of 
noblesse oblige, the sense that the 
public rightly expects those who 
have money to have taste and use it 
to make the world more beautiful 
than they found it. 

From the ripe summer of the Loire 
we headed southeast through the 
Dordogne, terra incognita to me but 

a must for Nick, who wanted to ex- 
plore the prehistoric caves and the 
nearby wild valley known as the 
Gorges du Tarn. Caves bore me; on 
the other hand, Nick proclaimed 
“enough” as we cruised through in- 
numerable picturesque farm villages 
and medieval hill towns. The hill 
towns are remarkable—not because 
they contain monuments, or even be- 
cause they are so different from one 
another, but because they are so much 
of a type, a fusion of architecture and 
nature, building and landscape, that 
makes them seem almost one. 

Villages such as Rocamadour and 
Conques of the Massif Central were a 
completely delightful surprise. Hith- 
erto, I had had the fixed idea that hill 
towns were Italian, like San Gimi- 
grtano, and that France was an affair 
of towns rising from flat plains, like 
Chartres. But as it turns out I’m about 
the only one who didn’t know about 
the hill towns of the Massif Central. 
Surely all France, and a good deal of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
was in Rocamadour when we arrived 
to have a look. 


continued on page 245 
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The golf is already famous. The new resort soon will be. Carambola. The 


newest Rockresort adorns the shore of a beautiful and historic U.S. Virgin 
Island. With a celebrated Robert Trent Jones golf course—and new charms of its 
own. Villa-like, sea-view rooms. A beachfront freshwater swimming pool. 
Tennis. And snorkeling in Davis Bay. Plus Rockresorts style, cuisine and ser- 
vice. The kind that legends are made of. Rockresorts, the natural. 


Carambola Beach £% 


Resort. 
& Golf 


St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands. 
See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. In N.Y. State 800-442-8198, N.Y. City 212-586-4459 

















» The Bather 
* by Allegrain 


Marble Statues 
Send for free Marble Statue Brochure 
folate | 


Bonded Marble Statues 


The Affordable Alternative 
Art book color catalog (230 items) $5. 


The Bather by Allegrain (18th C) 
Louis XV bought this for beautiful Mme. 
DuBarry. The original in The Louvre is not 
for sale but we have faithful reproductions 
of it in many sizes. 


Cast in Bonded Marble and Hand Crafted 
by Italian Artists. 
6’41/2” incl. base $4,390 FOB Seattle 
5’3” without base $3,696 FOB Seattle 
4'21/2” on marble base . $2,332 FOB Seattle 
23” on marble base 
14” on marble base 
SV Admoy eM vet-vee) (eset) 


lw lclaleMerlalicte ble @rcleccte-M\Ut-ra0)(- 
$14,902 FOB Italy 
$12,172 FOB Italy 
$ 9,339 FOB Italy 


' 
Ke. 
Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith St. #65 
Seattle, WA 98199 e 206-283-0609 
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Robert A. M. Stern 
t continued from page 243 


' Conques, once on the pilgrimage 
| route to Santiago de Compostela, 
nestles in a spectacular, very remote 
. landscape. Its principal ornament, the 
Church of Sainte-Foy, is one of the 
most imposing small buildings I’ve 
_ ever seen—strong in its forms with a 
| wonderful juxtaposition of roofs. Its 
beautifully ornamented fagade calls 
' every visitor to moral attention. 
The last stretch of the journey took 
'us to the Mediterranean and Pro- 
vence. After the almost primordial 
splendors of Albi, which so inspired 
Louis Kahn, an ill-advised stop at 


Carcassonne seemed to me just so <a , — 

| much hokum. Then on to Montpel- You really should stay seven days. One for each of our beaches. The seven 
legendary beaches of Caneel await you. So do Caneel’s crystal-clear waters. And 
great tennis, sailing, snorkeling and scuba-diving. And Rockresorts dining 
and style. Caneel. Understated. Unspoiled. A natural for a week — or longer. 








| lier, whose nearest beachfront, La 
| Grande-Motte, planned no doubt as a 








| late-twentieth-century Rio, comes off Rockresorts, the natural. 
more like Miami Beach—which is by 
| no means all bad. We went to Mont- C ane el B ay 
pellier to see the new town-within- 
| a-town called Antigone, planned by pron AC re ay bemmusiands 
the Spanish architect Ricardo Bofill. See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. In N.Y. State 800-442-8198, N.Y. City 212-586-4459. | 





Breaking Nick’s and my no-modern- 
| ism/postmodernism pact, I wanted 
| to see just this one contemporary 
project—and it was worth it. 

In 1963 Bofill established his Taller 
de Arquitectura—a studio for ar- 
| chitecture in Barcelona. Most of his 
' work since 1979 has been in France, 
| creating a series of “new towns” in 
which traditional urban form has 
oeen brilliantly adapted to late-twen- 
tieth-century conditions. His search 
‘for a usable past has taken him back- 
ward in time from the zany Gothi- 
cism of his immediate mentor, the 
Catalan Antonio Gaudi, through the 
medievalizing revivals of the French 
architect Viollet-le-Duc to the grand ee bansabhndtoetione safle 
classicism of the French academy. 4 q European fireplaces on the West 

About his Antigone project, Bofill i) Coast. In a variety of sizes, in 
has said, “Today’s city _.. must be NA carved marble and otber materials. 
' : y Installation available. 
conceived as an ensemble of neigh- Also specializing in 19tb century | 
borhoods where different activities f French decorative arts, and Parisian a 
take place, where housing, shops, of- \\ iL furniture on a grand scale. 
fices, workshops, and public facilities i Cael ee eter foe ay Jor Ome Ae. | 
are mixed in a continuous facade.” Sn a qa | 
Bofill’s buildings at Antigone have | 


classical colonnades along the central MARSHALL GALLERIES, INC. 
street area. In the spacious quatrefoil- 























MANTELS & MORE 





8420 Melrose Avenues Los Angeles * CA * 90069 * (213) 852-1964 | 
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the discriminating buyer. § 

For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine | rate 
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Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
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offered by many manufacturers today. 5 | 
For further information send $3.00 for our brochure orcallourtoll $f 
free number 800-241-1918. to 

WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 
3415 MALONE DRIVE/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30341 - : 4 delica 
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Robert A. M. Stern 
continued from page 245 


shaped central plaza there are great 
projecting cornices jutting out to 
frame the blue Mediterranean sky. 
Bofill intended these to serve as the 
base of a dome, formed by the sky 
itself, and he got it right. 

After so much intense architectural 
tourism, a few days in Provence 
seemed right. The classicism of Rome 
seems so wonderfully at home in the 
dry, gray-green landscape of late 
summer. How I love Orange, with its 
incredible triumphal arch and the 
ruins of a first-century B.c. theater. In 
Nimes it was not so much the stiffly 
composed Maison Carrée, arguably 
the best-preserved building of the an- 
cient world, that moved me but the 
Jardin de la Fontaine and the ruins of 
a temple of Diana. There, great vaults 
and a beautiful pool have been incor- 
' porated into an eighteenth-century 
garden that seemed intoxicating, a 


The chateaux 
represent a reuse of 
classical forms similar 
to the experiments of 
architecture today. 





delicate architectural fragrance of 
centuries-old Mediterranean culture. 
In Provence the ancient classicism of 

“the theater and the arch seems the 
beginning of a story that Bofill’s 
Antigone project takes up again after 
decades of neglect. 

_A brief stay in a still-empty Paris, 
where all the past—scraps of ancient 
buildings, the Gothic pile of Notre 
Dame, the lace-making of the squares 
and roundabouts and the Champs- 
Elysées itself, the superb renovation 
of the Hotel Salé that houses the col- 
lection of Picasso’s work—brought us 
back to the beginning in more ways 
than one: Nick to the great adventure 
of college, and I to reflect, yet again, 
on the power the past holds over us 
all, as standard-setter for the present 
and signpost to the future. 
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We'll Bey your prone hideaway. Came find us. ede Dix, in its romantic setting on 
a translucent bay, is one of the world’s favorite hideaways. Intimate, charming, 
unspoiled. Come discover its open-air dining pavilion, where the ocean views are as 
fine as the cuisine. And water-taxi rides to secluded beaches and islands, yours for the 
day. Plus sailing, snorkeling, tennis and Rockresorts style. Rockresorts, the natural. 


Little Dix Bay 


Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands. 











HANSE 


121 East 24 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 674-2130 


Chicago 
Karl Mann/Ghicage 


Dallas 
Vivian Watson Assoc. 


Los Angeles 
J. Robert Scott Assoc. 


San Francisco/Denver 
Shears & Window 


Tordnto 


_ Primavera Accessories, 





See your travel agent or call 800-223-7637. In N.Y. State 800-442-8198, N.Y. City 212-586-4459. 
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in NEW YORK 


979 Third Avenue (212) 758-0472 
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WALTERS WICKER,INC. 
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ATLANTA: PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST, INC. * BOSTON: OSTRER HOUSE COLLECTION | 
CHICAGO: PATTERSON, FLYNN & MARTIN, INC. > DALLAS: PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST 
HOUSTON: ROYCE ALLEN WALL, INC. * LOS ANGELES: THE KIPP COLLECTION 
PHILADELPHIA: DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES, INC. * SAN FRANCISCO: PACIFIC 
SHOWROOMS WEST SEATTLE: COLLINS & DRAHEIM * TORONTO: HABERT ASSOCIATES 
TROY, MICH.: CAMPBELL-LOUIS * WASHINGTON, D.C.: DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES 


also at DCOTA: 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, Florida 33004 (305) 925-7007 
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Twelve original designs 
in one superb collection. 


Perricr-Jouct, the legendary 
French champagne, clevates 
crystal stemware to the level 

of fine art with a collection 

like no other. 

Capturing the essence of the 
Champagne region of France. 
Each classic flute a unique work 
of art depicting a different flower 
of the region. Morning glory. 
Sweet pea. Calla lily. Violet. 

Oa hireme lub erleu bh auce n(ee deve | 
designs—ceach an original created 
exclusively for this collection 

in full lead crystal. 

Les Fleurs de Champagne. 

| | | | Impeccably crafted. Unquestionably 
| | unique. Extravagantly beautiful. 





Shown actual size of 9'4" 





©) 1987 FM 


Les Fleurs 
de Champagne 


Please mail by June 30, 1987. 
Limit: One set per collector. 

The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, PA 19091 

I wish to acquire Les Fleurs de Champagne, 

in full lead crystal by Perrier-Jouét. I prefer 

to receive my imported crystal as follows 

(check one) 

(} MONTHLY. I will receive one glass per 
month for twelve months. I need send 
no money now. I will be billed $45. * for 
each glass prior to its shipment 














*Plus my state sales tax and 

$1.50 for shipping and handling 

LJ ALL AT ONCE. I will receive the com- 

plete set of twelve glasses in one ship- 

ment. I need send no money now. I will 

be billed in twelve monthly installments 

of $45.* each, beginning when my 
glasses are ready for shipment 

*Plus my state sal 


Signature == 
ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO AC 


Nameée=22 = hh ae 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Addressee ae eee 


City, State, Zip — 


Please allow 6 to 8 1 s for shipment 


The Franklin Mint 



























































_ DESIGN DIALOGUE: NANCY BENKEFONS 


AT THE END OF a winter afternoon, 
Nancy Pierrepont is sitting in her 
drawing room in New Jersey, a deli- 
cate figure dressed in a cashmere 
sweater and tweed skirt, looking the 
very picture of a lady out of an Edith 
Wharton novel. In fact, she is a very 
up-to-date and successful New York 
decorator, bored to death with Edith 
Wharton’s conventional views as ex- 
pressed in The Decoration of Houses: 
“Proportion is the good breeding of 
architecture. It is that something, in- 
definable to the unprofessional eye, 
which gives repose and distinction to 
a room ... in its effects as intangible 


as that all-pervading essence which 
the ancients called the soul.” 

Nancy Pierrepont understands 
Edith Wharton’s concern with classi- 
cal proportions, but is a bit more 
down-to-earth. For example, when 
talking about color, she says, “ 


I prefer 





PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM = 


“Many guests, lots of fires going, tea wherever one is,” 
Pierrepont of her own country style in her New Jersey farmhouse. 
West Highland terriers Pluck and Beans gather on and near a chaise 
she had as a child. Terra-cotta head by Lewis Iselin is of her son. 








The Quality of Comfort 
By Susan Mary Alsop 


to stand with the painters as they 
mix. Most often we’ll make about 
twenty sample boards to get it just the 
way we want it. And then we try it 
in the corners. Light changes every- 
thing—just as a wonderful chintz 
chosen in New York might look terri- 
ble when you get it up to the north- 
ern light of Maine. The best pink I 
ever saw was in a northern light, in 
the great hall of Glamis.” (Glamis 
Castle in Scotland is the home of the 
Queen Mother’s family, the Bowes- 
Lyons.) ‘They get it by mixing pig’s 
blood with white paint,” she contin- 
“Oh, I wish I had some pig’s 
blood.” For a moment the gentle blue 
eyes gleam with the passion of the 
true collector, and any sensible pig in 
New Jersey would best hightail it 
down the pike the next time Nancy 
Pierrepont plans a pink room. 
Her clients have such familiar New 


|] 


says Nancy 


home,” she says, 


York names as Auchincloss, Astor, 
Frelinghuysen, Frick, Phipps and 
Rockefeller, and there are a great 
many more from other parts of the 
country. She long ago established her 
guiding principle that the client’s 
statement is what matters. “I think 
it’s important not to carry one’s own 
fetishes into other people’s houses, so 
I present the best choices I can, then 
they make the decisions. I show ten or 


twenty chintzes and don’t say which. 


one I like the most. I think it’s better 
to present a lot, steer them a bit and 
suggest alternatives if you don’t hap- 
pen to agree. But doing it their way 
often turns out better—I’ve learned a 
lot from my clients.” 

It amuses Nancy Pierrepont now 
and then to dress up a room just for 
one night. Before a big New York 
Public Library party last year, she 
was up on a high ladder, tools in 


“Most everything in the library is from my husband’s family 

“and part of this furniture suite is in the Museum 
of the City of New York.” Portrait by Henry Inman. An antique 
print of Venice decorates a lampshade. Fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. 








continued on page 254 
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Rock Solid. 
Market Wise. 


There’s a new call to action at Prudential-Bache Securities. A clear and precise 
definition of what we are. 


WE ARE ROCK SOLID. One of the strongest capitalized investment firms in the 
business. A company that’s part of the $120 billion Prudential, the largest, private, 
non-bank, financial institution in the world. These unequalled resources help us 
to serve investors in ways that no one else can. 






















So, 1n an investment climate where timeliness of information is crucial, we have 
the capital to lead, to innovate. To provide each broker with advanced information 
technology through a microcomputer at every desk. To instantaneously and 
expertly develop and deliver individualized investment ideas. 


| WE ARE MARKET WISE. We are not content to simply be observers or 
commentators. We are implementors. Innovators. Action takers. In good 
economic times and bad, no one should be in a better position to develop sound 
strategies and products for astute investors. 


Today, in an era where the best investment advice must have no boundaries or 
borders, ours is a world-class worldwide research group, global in its perspective, 
with 80 analysts in countries around the world, as well as the United States. 


The rock-solid backing of The Prudential. Market-wise thinking consistently 
conveyed to our clients. Together they become more than a call to action; they are 
our commitment to excellence. 


Prudentia-Bache 


rR 
© 1986. Prudential-Bache Securities. Member SIPC. A Subsidiary of The Prudential 7) Securit ope) 
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Design: IDC Interior Design Associates , Inc 


AVERY BOARDMANi» 


- MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 
(213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 

Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 305-573-O600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 

The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 





Brochure on Letterhead Request * 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List-S35.00 Credited « Thru your interior designer or architect 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: NANCY PIERREPONT 





hand, while her assistants, less agile 
but stronger than she, stood by in 
case the draperies, which weighed a 
hundred pounds each, should fall as 
Mrs. Pierrepont’s dexterous fingers 
tweaked the tiebacks into place. But 
this “here today, gone tomorrow” 
fun is not what interests her most. 

She especially enjoys working with 
young people. “The young have ter- 
ribly good taste and much more sense 
of color than their elders. But it’s in- 
teresting to see how rarely they want 
things changed. And when it comes 
to the division of estates, the big 
stuffed furniture is much more in de- 
mand than the pair of eighteenth- 
century French chairs. People seem to 
crave easy, tufted furniture.” 

Nancy Pierrepont was brought up 





RIGHT: Favorite animal paintings in an- 
tique frames lean against a living room wall. 
BELOW: A living room for the Boyden Grays 
shows Nancy Pierrepont’s more formal side 
as a decorator. “The wall color was taken 
from Baccarat wrapping paper,” she says. 


The Quality of Comfort 
continued from page 250 


in Washington, D.C., but her roots 
are southern. Her mother, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Weller, is a Virginian who be- 
came a well-known Washington 
decorator in the 1930s. (Both mother 
and daughter prefer the old-fash- 
ioned term to the modern appellation 
“interior designer.””) Mrs. Weller has 
a marvelous propensity for the 
imaginative use of space, a gift she 
passed on to her daughter. Neither 
attended design school but learned 











the rules of the game through ob- 
servation, reading, travel and a natu- 
ral architectural instinct. 

Nancy Pierrepont was certainly in- 
fluenced by her mother’s work in 
Washington, but becomes most em- 
phatic when speaking of southern 
houses. “People live in those wonder- 
ful houses differently than in Long 
Island and other places,” she says. 
“The houses are much more let go— 
nothing is tidied up for effect; dogs sit 
on the furniture. I like things a little 
bit askew, a bit disheveled, some+ 
thing wrong in a room.” 

By “wrong” she means a pair of 
old velvet draperies so shabby the 
fringe is all but falling off. She is 
crazy about old fabrics, and if she 
could she’d probably immerse ever¥ 
piece of the new fabrics her clients 
select in some sort of magic elixir to 
make them look used and loved. But 


if the look of old Virginia and Mary- 


land houses is her ideal, she is also up 
on the very latest techniques of de- 
sign and construction. Nothing fasci- 
nates her more, for instance, than the 
new methods of baffling sound that 
enable people to live comfortably ina 
second-floor apartment on a busy 
New York street. 

What is a Nancy Pierrepont room 
and why do so many influential peo- 
ple want them? Like many creative 
artists, she can describe her own style 


only vaguely. “I do like several low - 


chairs in every room, for children or 
even grownups to sit on,” she says, 
“and a dog bed or basket, and a touch 
of black somewhere—it sets off the 
other colors. I stay away from too 
many rectangular lines, and try to 
have a large round table that people 
can gather around. One needs round- 
ness in a room—that’s why French 
furniture is often so good.” ‘3 

Sophistication, comfort and charm 
are always evident in a Nancy: 
Pierrepont room. Taken with the 
lived-in quality and unstudied air of 
old southern houses, she is constantly 
fighting cold perfection. Perhaps she 
should be called a perfectionist who 
dislikes perfection.0 
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Photo by Phil Smith 
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J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
ie PO. Box 9709 © Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
if cds LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR FEWER 





‘THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON J. SEWARD JOHNSON’S SCULPTURE WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE THIS SUMMER. PLEASE WRITE OR CALL FOR FURTHER DETAI 
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ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


Original Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base VL 
72” Raised Panel Mahogany j ; , | 

Kolltop with Full Interior J | 


Mills Dewey i Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine | 
yuble Slot Machine C. 1895 = — by Emile Galle’ 





4¥ pce Oak Counuy bench 
Dining Sei 
Unusual Quality American Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
} Extraordinary Inlaid Desk Mahogany Display Cabinet (Great for Entertainment Center) | 
and Chair by teoy Dhumer _—— | | 


7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 


(2 chairs not shown) : ag. = 
, : Top Coffee Table Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern © Outstanding 3 pe. Inlaid a S 
and Marble Top Coffee Table CoindenDesk : Majorelle Bed Set fx : \ 


Louis XV Bombe’ 
China, Dispiay ( abinet 








Extra Grade Wooton Patent onan a peniean watnu Superior Quality Majorelle Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
Secretary past a c 200) oe Writing Desk & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle | 
2 x ly 0 g u 


CTORIAN WAL NUT "4 ART NOUVEAU: 1 
' e Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 
e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets | 
e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues | 
e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars | 


ART DECO: 
MERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
; -ks/Ste S 2d Set 
14”-72” Rolltop Desks NEW WAREHOUSE ee atues e Bed Sets 


/ ining Sets e File Cabineis 
partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tabies ADDRESS e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
}-onference Sets ¢ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs | 


DU NTRY FRENCH: ; LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: iat 
|Dining Sets e Bed Sets (213) 627-2144 e Railings e Leaded Glass La 
e Writing Tables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways | 
e Chall 8483 MELROSE AVENUE Bh | 
e Vitrines ; LOS ANGELES, CA 90 069 87 PG. REVISED SECOND EDITION | 


e Etched Windows SER 1986 CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 
(213) 658-6394 | 
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The Rene di Rosas in Napa Valley 


By Joan Chatfield-Taylor 


EVEN IN SPRING, when the rolling Cali- 
fornia hills turn a strident green and 
the mustard flower and acacia burst 
into brilliant yellow bloom, the most 
eye-catching thing on art collector 
Rene di Rosa’s land is a huge con- 
struction painted yellow, blue and a 
particularly luminous red. 

The colors so efficiently attract the 
eye that one doesn’t notice the aban- 
doned quarry behind it. And that is 
exactly what Rene di Rosa intended 
when he created it. “When I bought 
the property, that quarry was the 
only scar,” he says. “I think if you 


RIGHT: Rene and Veronica di Rosa share their 
Napa Valley house—a former winery—with 
a substantial collection of northern California 
art. Above the mantel, Robert Arneson’s Big 
Grape of Winery Lake depicts di Rosa hold- 
ing a “cosmic grape” with artists, from left, 
Robert Hudson, Arneson and William Wiley. 
On the ceiling, a painting by William Allan. 






ABOVE: “This corner of our living room displays the work of many of our favorite Bay Area 


u”" 


artists, 
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says Mrs. di Rosa. Paintings include Hudson’s Untitled on the ceiling, left, and Joan 
Brown’s Girl Standing, between the windows, right. Painted wood figure at right is by John Buck. 


have a wart on your nose, you should 
wear a red hat.” The concrete-and- 
steel construction, he points out, is, 
one of the few objects on the place “in 
which I had a hand,” and he adds. 
self-deprecatingly, “It is not a work of 
art but a work of distraction.” 

Rene di Rosa is one of California’s 
most active art collectors, a fervent 
supporter of the artists of the San’ 
Francisco Bay area. At last count, 
some seven hundred works of art by 
over 270 artists fill his house and or-' 
nament its hillsides. 

Dressed in worn jeans and a cap, 


BELOW: A portal designed by Crosby, Thornton, 
Marshall & Associates for an architectural ex- 
hibit at the 1982 Venice Biennale bears the 
inscription The Presence of the Past. “To tweak ° 
a flamboyant past against a humble present,” 
says di Rosa, I installed the arch before a sim- 
ple wooden stall.” Inside the stall is a mud, 
straw and stick horse by Deborah Butterfield. 


Rene di Rosa looks the part of the 
full-time grape farmer he was until 
about a‘year ago. Son of an Italian 
diplomat, he was born in Boston and 
grew up on the East Coast. In youth- 
fully romantic style, he went to Paris 
to write a novel but soon decided he 
was not a novelist. His next move 
was to San Francisco, where he took a 
job as a reporter. After five years of 
“innumerable parties,” he borrowed 
the money to buy 460 acres in the 
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Representative of 
the sixty piece, 
collection designed 

by Jay Spectre, the 
ECLIPSE CHAIRS 

& TABLE feature 

soft arcs of light 

oak supported by ~ 
classic columns of b 
polished steel. 
Exclusive Spectre 
fabric. 
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For more information, pleas call 800-852-5552 Century Furniture Company, Her, 









From Austria, with love. 


Created exclusively for the 
new Swarovski Collectors 
Society, the 1987 Edition, 
“Togetherness” — the 
Lovebirds. The first ina 
three part series, this 
beautiful pair is crafted 
from 30%* full lead 
Swarovski crystal, and is 
available to members only. 

For complete informa- 
tion on the Society, visit 
your nearest Swarovski® 
Silver Crystal ™ retailer, or 
call Alice Clair, Society 
membership coordinator, 
at 800-556-6478. 


28% 


s(‘s 


Swarovski Collectors Society 




















© 1987 Swarovski America Limited 























_ 'PANNONIA GALLERIES, zien | 


| 1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 628-1168 Oil on canvas, 20 x 29 inches iy 
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llasters of the fine art of weaving rattan, cane cnn wicker since 1903. 


Bielecky Brothers, Inc. 


YORK SHOWROOM: CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON, D.C.: SEATTLE: MIAMI: DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO: 
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East 64st Street Holly Hunt, Ltd. Donghia, Inc. James Goldman & Assoc. Alexander James & Associates Shears & Window 
1 York, NY 10024 DALLAS, HOUSTON WEST PALM BEACH: HONOLULU: DANIA: LOS ANGELES: 
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The Rene di Rosas in Napa Valley 
continued from page 258 


Carneros region, in the southern 
Napa Valley, long before vineyards 
became fashionable. 

“I wanted a relationship with the 
earth,” he says today. “I knew noth- 
ing about vineyards and only a little 
bit about wine—because I drank it. 
There was only Louis Martini in the 
Carneros region at the time, but I 
knew that grapes had once been 
grown here and I figured they could 
be grown again.” 

The local farm adviser counseled 
against planting grapes. Di Rosa ig- 
nored his suggestion to open a camp- 
ground and instead went off to the 
University of California at Davis to 
learn about viticulture. “I started 
planting, textbook in hand,” says di 
Rosa, and his endeavor was a success. 
Over the next two decades he sold 
grapes to many of Napa’s premium 
winemakers, resisting the temptation 
to make his own wine lest that activity 
take him away from his beloved land. 

At the same time he was learning 
about wine, Rene di Rosa was discov- 
ering the local art scene. While at Da- 
vis he’d met many artists and had 
begun buying their work. “I didn’t 
think of myself as a collector but as 
someone buying from friends, being 
supportive of young guys,” he says. 

The “young guys” included people 
like William Wiley, Jim Melchert and 
Robert Arneson. Di Rosa has re- 
mained loyal to them and to other 
California artists, and ninety percent 
of his collection is by Bay Area artists. 
“I’m supportive, I’m parochial. I’m 
supporting the art in the area in 
which I live, and I support the here 
and now,” he says. The whimsical, ir- 
reverent quality of much northern 
California art clearly strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord in di Rosa, whose type- 
written description of his collection 
includes such items as the fact that 
thirty-one of the artists represented 
have names beginning with the letter B. 

“T like humor in art. I haven’t the 
energy for angst in every picture,” he 
declares. His favorite works include 
Richard Shaw’s ceramic sofa with an 


ocean liner sinking into the pillows, 
and Peter Saul’s Soft Watch Descending 
a Staircase, a witty sendup of both 
Dali and Marcel Duchamp. He is also 
especially fond of Robert Hudson’s 
painting of Joseph Beuys. 

Some of the most unusual works 
have evolved from friendships be- 
tween artists. Di Rosa points to works 
done by two artists working together, 
such as Robert Arneson and Roy De 
Forest, William Allan and William 
Wiley. “One of the things I particu- 
larly like about the art scene here is 
that artists have established a com- 
munity,” says di Rosa. His own place 
in that community is marked by an 


JOHN VAUGHAN 








Arneson painting, Big Grape of Win- 
ery Lake, in which the collector is 
flanked by Arneson, Wiley and Hud- 
son. The fact that many of his favorite 
artists felt alienated from the New 
York art establishment may also have 
appealed to di Rosa, who says, “I like 
swimming upstream.” 

The stone house that di Rosa shares 
with his wife, Veronica, also an artist, 
is crammed literally to the roof with 
his purchases. Many years ago he ran 
out of conventional wall space and 
began hanging pictures on the slop- 
ing, ceilings. The loft is full of paint- 
ings, and the basement is part wine 


cellar, part wondrous clutter of art,: 


In the cellar, David Best’s 1975 War Horse is harnessed to an antique hearse. The head at right was 
part of an old saddle-store horse. “The metal ribbons vibrate loudly at the turn of a switch,” says 
Rene di Rosa of Dennis Oppenheim’s Hand Tornado (Ground Tremor), 1983, in the foreground. 





continued on page 266 
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American Airlines can take you to 
many places of startling beauty. But none 
is more beautiful than the island of Maui. 

Where superb golf and tennis 
resorts are designed to enhance rather 
than compete with the island’s ambiance. 

Where tranquil forests and coast- 
lines stand in testament to nature's divinity. 

And where only the floral-bathed 
valleys are more colorful than the 
islanders themselves. 

Maui. You can get there on many con- 
venient, comfortable American flights. Just 
contact: Maui Visitors Bureau, PO. Box 1738, 
Maui, Hawaii 96732, (808) 877-7822. Or 
call your Travel Agent or American Airlines 
toll-free at (800) 433-7300,, | 
And yes — we do sell oné-u wey tickets 
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Emperor Series in lapidary hexagonal shape 
with standard spout. 


KALLISTA, INC. 
200 KANSAS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
TEL. 415-532-5667 
© 1987 Kallista, Inc. 


Emperor Series in lapidary lever shape with Aqueduct™ spout. 


You and Kallista combine to create a unique 
custom approach for the bath. Using marble, 
granite or a natural stone of your choosing, Kallista 
will handcraft the stone into a number of one-of-a- 
kind faucetry options. Each of these different series 
offers a full range of matching accessories enabling 
the lapidary look to be carried throughout the bath. 

Kallista’s lapidary faucetry is available in the 
Emperor,” the Envoy” and the Sovereign” Series 
and are custom-built for each specific client. All are 
the ultimate in luxury, style and quality; European 
inspired, but produced to exacting standards of 
excellence in the U.S.A. 

Kallista is represented in most major markets. 
For information on our full line of bathtubs, showers, 
basins, faucetry and matching accessories, ask your 
designer or architect or contact Kallista, Inc. 
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The Rene di Rosas in Napa Valley 
continued from page 262 


including lifesize, meticulously de- 
tailed horses by David Best. 

Much of the art is displayed out- 
side on the undulating hillsides. For 
di Rosa, the land and art are compati- 
ble phenomena that dramatize each 
other. He juxtaposes natural beauty 
and man-made artifice, blurs the line 
between the purely functional and 
the ornamental—and does it all with 
a taste for the unexpected. 

A look at the tractors parked in the 
garage brings the realization that 
those great dark shapes draped over 
the hoods are immense peacocks, part 
of a flock of forty that got started be- 
cause di Rosa felt sorry for a young 
peacock he saw at a local cattle auc- 
tion. The peacocks share the lawns 
with a flock of geese—some descen- 
dants of the ones Louis Martini used 
to weed his vineyards. 

Rene di Rosa also took a look at the 
lake that spreads below his house and 
decided it needed an island. 


Call toll-free 1-800-447-4700 


“T didn’t have much money then,” 
he recalls, ‘so I said to the man with 
the bulldozer, ‘Build me a three-hun- 
dred-dollar island.’ ” Once three hun- 
dred dollars worth of earth had been 
moved, di Rosa drove down to south- 
ern California, bought some palm 
trees and had them lifted onto the is- 
land by crane. They now crowd the 
tiny fragment of land, their contorted 
trunks becoming a living sculpture 
that seems to float on the water. 

After twenty-five years of balanc- 
ing art and farming, art has finally 
taken over Rene di Rosa’s life. He ex- 
plains: “A year ago a friend said, 
‘Why not sell the vineyard and create 
an art environment here? I know 
someone who might be interested.’ ” 
The someone was Sam Bronfman II 
of Seagram Vintners, who bought 
250 acres of di Rosa’s vineyards. 

“T have kept the house, the lake— 
and the money to do what I want,” di 
Rosa declares. 


We ae the competition.” 











What he wants is not only to con-. 
tinue to acquire Bay Area art but to 
make his collection available to the 
public. ‘My fantasy is of people visit- 
ing here, getting in a boat to cross the . 
lake, disembarking below the house 
and entering it through a tunnel 
filled with statuary. There would be 
art in the water, under the water, in 
the sky, in the hills.” 

For the moment there are zoning 
problems to solve, since Napa Valley 
is reserved for agricultural use, but 
Rene di Rosa clearly sees more than . 
wine in the valley’s future. While | 
he makes plans for his art, his wife 
is active in the project to rebuild . 
the town of Napa’s turn-of-the-cen- ~ 
tury opera house. : 

“I think Napa Valley is just begin--« 
ning to expand its scope,” says Rene | 
di Rosa. “We're looking toward the 
future when the Carneros region will 
be an area for people to visit not only | 
to taste wine but to taste art.”0 








An important mid 19th century 
statuary marble urn decorated 
around the frieze with 

putti, swags, trophies o> 
and two satyr masks. 
French Circa 1860. 
Overall Height: 47". a 
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Antique chimneypieces, classical 
statuary, antique garden ornaments, 
wrought iron entrance gates, 

period panelled rooms and 

modern figurative sculpture. 


For brochure please send $10 to: 
Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) ‘ London Road 
Isleworth: Middlesex * TW7 5BH°: England 
Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m. 


Situated between Central London and Heathrow Airport. 
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Majolica, Stroheim & Romann’s interpreta- 
tion of a bargello sampler, is a cotton-and- 
rayon weave made in Italy. The flame-stitch 
pattern is used mainly for upholstery. 
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“A French provincial check was the inspira- 

tion for Valreas,” says Brunschwig & Fils of 

the quilted cotton. “The unquilted version 
is perfect for draperies and slipcovers.” 








Country Weaves, Pastoral Scenes 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY is a prerogative 
yearned for by harried city dwellers 
who envision sitting, each beneath 
his own vine and fig tree, watching 
the harvest ripen and the sun set— 
doubtless while sipping something 
cool. For those of us who want to 
have the right sense of life in any 
space—whether a small cottage par- 
lor or just a city living room where 
we think country thoughts—there 
are fresh, strong fabrics this season 
that are a complete departure from 
the elaborate “‘chintz-y’’ polish of 
previous years. 

Stroheim & Romann’s long history 
includes designs adapted from docu- 
ment fabrics at Winterthur, as well as 
a British-inspired Stately Homes Col- 
lection shown three years ago. They 
have departed from that direction 
with fabrics that nonetheless retain a 
traditional—even country—feeling. 

Heavily textured wovens have be- 
come increasingly popular, and Stro- 
heim’s Majolica, a shimmering cotton 
of zigzag stripes, is one that could’ 
bring the light of a golden summer 
day to an entire room. Calvados, a 
woven flame-stitch fabric named for 
the French apple brandy, has just the 
burning glow of that after-dinner 
delight and could make any room 
seem as cozy as a Norman parlor on 
an autumn evening. 

Finally, stripes—as perennial as 
daisies but newly noticeable again 
this year—are seen at Stroheim in the 
Indian cotton Tripura and in another 
design called Lagoon. The latter looks 
like an updated version of the classic 
mattress ticking, an old favorite first 
taken out from under the covers and 
put onto walls and chairs by Ruby 
Ross Wood and Billy Baldwin. 

Brunschwig & Fils’s counterpart to 
the classic ticking look is a quilted, 





Robert Allen introduces their 1987 
collection of upholstery fabrics with Stafford. 
The jacquard weave’s delicate design is based 

on a Chinese embroidery pattern. 





Designed by a student of William Morris, * 
Michaelmas Daisy from Arthur Sanderson & 

Sons is also available as a wallpaper. The 
firm owns the original Morris woodblocks. 
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JLRADUTIONAL ENGLISH KITCHENS 
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An English dresser with glazed cabinets, open shelves and spice drawers 
form a side focus for this ivory and cream kitchen. Note the 
highly decorative plate rack on the left. 

HE TRADITION of English furniture, which to order in Smallbone’s West of England workshops. 
goes well back before Chippendale, is carried Available in Old Pine, Oak or our exclusive hand- 
on by Smallbone in authentic English cabinet painted finishes to match your personal color scheme. 

making. Each kitchen Is designed and hand-crafted All are compatible with US or European appliances. 


NEW SHOWROOM: A&D BUILDING, 150 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10155. TELEPHONE (212) 935-3222 


' Please send $5.00 for your full color Smallbone Brochure of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms with this coupon to: 
Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10/55/or telephone (212) 935-3222. 
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“Fou Sin means ‘luck and good fortune’ in 

Chinese,” says Clarence House of their un- 

glazed chintz, which highlights a popular 
late-19th-century variety of hydrangea. 





two-color checked cotton by the name 
of Valreas, woven in France. It’s al- 
most like the tablecloth your grand- 
mother put on the back-porch table, 
but the sophisticated check—most 
striking in black and cream—and the 
quilting make it just the ticket for a 
primitive wing chair counterpoint- 
ing the pared-down elegance of a 
white-plastered country room. 

Continuing in a similar vein, 
Brunschwig has a cotton-and-linen 
canvas with broadly spaced columns 
of stripes called Agrigento Stripe. The 
design is taken from an Indian prayer 
rug, but the material is known at the 
mill in Italy where it is woven as 
“donkey cloth.” 

Flowers recall the country in more 
decorative ways, of course, and 
Brunschwig’s New Anna Belle spreads 
a stylized pattern of what may be 
carnations across a heavily woven 
ground in a design reminiscent of an 
Early American wall stencil. 

One last Brunschwig contribution 
that cannot go unnoticed is their 
striking linen-and-cotton Olivier Vel- 
vet. Taken from a French design of 


Country Weaves, Pastoral Scenes 
continued from page 268 


the 1930s, this fabric is countrylike in 
its bold, warm texture, while its 
raised stripes and multicolored cubes 
give it a smart Déco feel. 

Going along on the hayride, so to 
speak, of woven textures with a 
down-home look is the firm of Rob- 
ert Allen. (Their new showroom— 
the size of a football field—is in New 
York’s D & D Building, although 
their primary home is in Mansfield, 
Massachusetts.) Two new weaves, 
Stillwater Blossom and Stillwater 
Americana, are variations in color on 
the same striped pattern. A complete 
antidote to the formal chintzes and 
satins popular in previous years, 
these disciplined stripes seem to have 
been ruled and woven by New En- 
gland spinsters of impeccable life 
and lineage. Robert Allen has also 
created one of the prettiest of flower 
patterns with Stafford—wildflowers 
and vines sprinkled as lightly across 
a woven field as they might be across 
a country meadow. 


Departing from the woven fabrics, 
which are indeed pervasive this sea- 
son, Arthur Sanderson & Sons, who 
opened their New York showroom . 
with stylish restraint, continue to 
bring out more reproductions and 
adaptations of the William Morris 
designs that are their stock in trade. 
When William Morris set out to sim- 
plify the excesses created by Victorian 
technology, he did it in his life as well 
as in his work. James Lees-Milne, the 
English architectural historian, has 
recorded in his diaries a visit he made 
in 1942 to Kelmscott Manor, the 
country house created by Morris sixty + 
years earlier: “The garden is divine, — 
crammed with flowers wild and tan- 
gled, an enchanted orchard garden 
for there are fruit trees and a mul- 
berry. ... All the flowers are as Pre- 
Raphaelite as the house, being 
rosemary, orange-smelling lilies, 
lemon-smelling verbena.” 

A cluster of prints recreated from 
Morris, which Sanderson is newly 





Depicting idyllic scenes of life in the French countryside, Nanon from Boussac of 
France was inspired by a traditional 18th-century toile de Jouy. 
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is : NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


| | Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
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spondence to: 
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P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Country Weaves, Pastoral Scenes 
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offering, are indeed “crammed with 
flowers wild and tangled” and “en- 
chanted” in their look. Willow, Bird 
and Anemone, Poppy and Michaelmas 
Daisy are vintage Morris with the dis- 
tinction that each complex design is 
offset by the print usually consisting 
of two colors at most. The exceptions 
Michaelmas Daisy, designed by a stu- 
dent of Morris, in which russet-col- 
ored petals cluster around stems and 
leaves of gunmetal gray, all on a 
parchment background. In his de- 
signs William Morris created a 





As far as 
pictures of country 
life go, among the most 
enduring are the 
eighteenth-century 
toiles de Jouy. 





world—interiors, furniture, fabric— 
and Sanderson’s prints capture that 
world. They could be said to present 


an artist’s secret vision, while the | 


warm woven fabrics from the other 
houses confirm the viewer's already 
existing feelings about country life. 

With their usual style, Clarence 
House offers some traditional fabrics 
with a pleasantly exaggerated flair. 
Fou Sin is an unglazed chintz in 
which large hydrangeas and small 
old-fashioned roses writhe and clus- 
ter lavishly on an ecru-colored back- 
ground that looks as though it might 
have been dipped in tea. Its delicately 
preserved, not-quite-musty air brings 
back memories of country bedrooms 
with lavender-scented sheets and 
country drawing rooms with wide- 
planked pine floors. 

Sezincote Bleu, another Clarence 
House offering, which is glazed, var- 
ies the familiar image of oversize 
foliage by showing it with a hard- 
edged outline. This is not the tradi- 
tional chintz—this is like the garden 
of an intriguing Southern mansion, 





slightly sinister and gone to seed. 
Finally, in several colors but particu- 
larly appealing in green, is Ulverston, 
on which a diagonal pattern of small 
oak leaves with minuscule acorns is _ 
described against a background of 


stripes. This has the delicacy and arti- | 


fice of a pastoral retreat conceived for 
nineteenth-century aristocrats. The de- 
sign of Ulverston is deliberately small 
in scale—a picture of nature tamed in 
order to amuse. 

As far as pictures of country life go, 
among the most enduring are the. 
eighteenth-century toiles de Jouy—_ 
French prints depicting scenes of | 
peasant life in a single color on a, 
white background. Boussac of France,” 
which has a more-than-sixty-year | 
history in France, has maintained a 
unique relationship with the Musée 
de l’Impression sur Etoffes in Mul- 
house. France Grand, Boussac’s direc- 
tor of design, has obtained the right | 
to reproduce many of its historic fab- 
rics, including some of the toiles. Two 
recently released are Nanon, which 
shows scenes of peasants dancing by 
a mill while a ferryman and a fisher- 
man ply their trades, and Oscar, a toile 
zodlogique showing scenes of animal 
life. Oscar is exotic but accurate: Mon- 
keys perch, lions prowl, elephants 
ponder by riverbanks. 

Boussac, like Brunschwig, has re- | 
cently revived the work of Raoul 
Dufy, the French painter and de- | 
signer who worked for Poiret, the 
great couturier. Boussac has released 
three Dufy designs made in 1928 for 
Poiret’s decorating shop. Les Ecailles, 
La Chasse and L’Exotique are bold, 
simple prints (in the case of La Chasse, 

a highly stylized toile de Jouy) done 
in a uniform color on a canvas 
ground. The countryside pictured in | 
La Chasse is a child’s countryside—- 
the foliage is outsize, the figures 
primitively drawn. But perhaps that . 
is significant—for most people today, 
“the country” does not conjure up vi- 
sions of tilling the earth and harvest- 
ing, or even overseeing such activities, 
but rather of living as a natural being 
in a private kingdom. 





Send $1.00 tor Color Brochure (ME Directional, P.O. Box 
2 Yor: NYDC, Ad Lance eee ee cea 


Many of our fabrics 
protected by the 


soil & stain repeller 
product 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 
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MACHIN 


Architecture in Glass 


Pages 108-117: 
Helen Partello-Hollingsworth, asip 
P.O. Box 6974 
FDR Station 
New York, New York 10150-1908 
212/644-6514 





Pages 132-139: 
Mimi London 
Pacific Design Center, #151 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/855-2567 











Pages 146-151: 
Sellers & Company, Architects 
Box 288 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
802/496-2787 


Pages 152-157: 
Bardith I 
1015 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/737-6699 


M. Finkel & Daughter 
936 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 





THE BEST CONSERVATORIES IN THE WORLD 


For brochure send $5.00 





215/627-7797 - 
MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC. Theresa & Arthur Greenblatt 
557 Danbury Road (Rt. 7), Wilton, CT 06897 P.O. Box 277 


Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 


(203) 834-9991 609/397-1177 


Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd. 
40 New Bond Street 

- - ——~— London W1, England 
44-1-499-7411 











Bronze Sculptures and Candlesticks David A. Schorsch Inc. 

V Write for free brochure to: 1037 North Street 

e Vl nN EDITIONS MEYRING INTERNATIONAL Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 
Meyring PO Box 140 233 203/869-8797 

Th i D-5300 Bonn West Germany 

e Artist ‘ Pages 158-163: 

; Holt & Morgan Associates 
New York, Toronto, London, Berlin, Cologne, Munich, Bonn, Basel ART18/87 a50) Alexandenstrect 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609/924-1358 


Pages 178-183: 
W. Graham Arader III 
23 East Seventy-fourth Street 
Suite 5-A 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-3668 





























Lyons Ltd. Antique Prints 
2700 Hyde Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 


BRONZE: - 
Signed, dated. > 415/44 M -2202 
Height 644" $1 ‘ 
era Sess IES — The Old Print Shop Inc. 
150 Lexington Avenue. 


THE DANCE . : New York, New York 10016 
212/683-3950 


David S. Ramus, Ltd. 

87 West Paces Ferry Road, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 “ 
404/266-0044 ' 


Ursus Prints 

39 East Seventy-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-8787 


Limited edition of 50 
Signed, dated, numbered 


Wunderlich & Company Inc. 
Candlesticks No 5 or 6 4 41 East Fifty-seventh Street 
Signed, dated. Height 912" $345 Seventh Floor 

Bronze Sculpture: RECONCILIATION New York, New York 10022 
Limited edition of 50 signed, dated numbered. Height 12%" $1695 212/838-2555 Oo 

















Gallery Antiques Ltd. 


Rothmans 


16 Jewry Street, 
Winchester, 

Hampshire SO23 8RZ 
Fel: (0962) 62436 or 62161 
Fax: (0962) 68820 


\n important large regency convex mirror, in carved 
giltwood, depicting Atlas with dolphins 


circa 1815, height 55” 


Six embossed bird pictures by Samuel Dixon. from 
the “Foreign and Domestick Birds” series of 1755, 
sull retaining their original chinoiserie frames and 
dedications. 


\ pair of French empire bronze and ormolu cande- 
labra, on marble bases. 
circa 1805, height 26" 


A regency rosewood and brass inlaid console table, 
in the manner of George Smith, with giltwood lion 
monopodia and marble top. 


circa 1810, height 3612" 
width 27” 


depth 21!" 
Two from a set of eight late 18th century gothic side 
chairs, still retaining their original rosewood simula- 


tion 
circa 1790, height 39” 


One of the finest collections of English 
furniture, mirrors and objects, 1760-1820. 


WARS JAM 
Closer ILO... 


wa 

: | 
At boat and yacht donations SSS | 
The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation program is & > ] | 


clearly recognizable. 


ay 
e Acknowledged by the Internal Revenue Service as a reputable 
: foundation to benefit University programs. 
¢ Recognized internationally for its support of oceanographic 
research and marine related activities. 


Support the educational programs of your choice. — 
Take a closer look. 


: 4 | 
For brochure and | University of Rhode Island 


further information ic 
write: Jack Buckley | 
] 
! 
























| 21 Davis Hall 
Kingston, RI 02881 


Telephone: (401) 792-2296 











URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 











An unusual carved 
Lincolnshire Limestone 
Chimneypiece incorporating a 
brass faced clock. 


English Circa. 1875. 


N 2) >) : 
, YEN | 
67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 
Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 
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SOLLEC TION 











A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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AVERY BOARDMAN, - 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 


C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. a ch 
a Mi 
SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY Pe _ Ga 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST ew 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MIAMI ~ DALLAS WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tamara Bane Gallery 
Tamexe)it-lelele-lee lami zie 
Robert Bane Editions 
presents 


WAVANID EN 1E= 


AMalicwe)atelial-VMuviimel= 

part of Eyvind Earle’s 

most comprehensive exhibition 

of recent works including 

originals, sculpture and serigraphs. 
Reception for the artist 

Friday, May 29th 1987 6-9PM 


lomel-To[-Mivl | Mere) (olmer-\t-llelem-\ 7-11 1-16) =) 
Gallery inquiries invited 


8025 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90046 
213.205.0555 800.325.2765 


) 1987 Eyvind Earle 
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Oil on masonite 24 x 36 
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The 
original 
and unique 
style from 
America’s 
Southwest: 
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IT’S FUR STORAGE TIMER> 


79° That's just about the temperature that starts — §| 
drying out your fur, making the hairs brittle and rob- im | 
bing it of its natural lustre and sheen. 

79° That's the time to store your fur in our on- _ 
premises, refrigerated “Alaskan Cold Storage” vaults 70° 9) | 
with circulating humidified air. 

79° That's the perfect time to have your fur “Som- 
perized.” Each fur is individually inspected, then hand 
Cleaned by our expert technicians. No chemicals ever 
touch your fur. Therefore, the lustre of your fur is im | 
renewed and the natural moisturizing oils are locked 60° § | 
in to prevent split hairs and cracking. During inspec- . § | 
tion minor repairs are made by our craftsmen at no " 
additional cost to you. | il 

“Somperizing:.. it's the most caring, most detailed | 
approach to fur cleaning. It’s available only at Somper 
Furs, for the same cost as ordinary cleaning done 
elsewhere. 


ONE FULLYEAR’S STORAGE | 
ANY GARMENT | 


FROM $29.50-$34.50 
OSYPEL” 


BY FUR COUTURE INTERNATIONAL 
BEVERLY. HILLS 


150 S. Rodeo Drive + Beverly Hills, CA 90212 iI 
Telephone 213/273-5262 i 





Distinctive, hand made Taos Furniture* 

brings a special presence to any interior space. Over 60 impres- 
sive pieces: chairs, tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furni- 
ture. All remarkably versatile and 
obligingly appropriate for a wide 
variety of interiors. Our interest- 
ing catalog includes historical 
background, specifications, details. 
An absolute must for every interior 
designer. Send three dollars: Taos 
Furniture, Dept. K, 232 Galisteo 
Street, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501. (505) 988-1229 





| | 
50° f 
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Make your yard the mo: 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near! 
quarter of a century. And our experie 
shows both. in awards for design excelle 
and in the increased home equity our desi’ 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 
We take a personal, professional approac 
every phase of our total outdoor living desi; 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is t 
design. We work with your. contractol 
Fusoreseebeat=yele Mzb.401s) ulcielercleRoceyelou-loicesucmiaelen| 
Fhemjeule(-Mebbeecel buacplCcicmmyetcat oleic uter-meluelelle 
Hush ootere Cd bbet-melunie (ole) up tore (ole) ur-Uuct-tormm-lelobberea 
and updating older pool and garden site: 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbour 


AND ASSOCIA 





oe comervelecW\y (oyebler Ws ele (cne-vue| 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-123¢ 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759:) 
Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 
Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-11: 31 
La Jolla/San Francisco | 





COLDWELL BANKER SELLS REAL ESTATES... 


Le 2G tg 


in Lemon 








‘ f : s 
in San Diego... in La Jolla... 
When it’s time to buy the estate of your dreams, choose your real estate 
broker as carefully as you choose your home. Choose Coldwell Banker. With 
over 80 years experience in the real estate industry, Coldwell Banker will give 


you the kind of service that can only be expected from the nation’s largest full 
service real estate company. Coldwell Banker is the rea/ estate specialist. 


A MEMBER OF THE 
SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR © 


(he (hore Silene 


COLDWELL BANKER RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


With 97 offices located throughout Southern California to serve your real estate needs. 
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European Country 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 
213-823-6512 
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PHOTO BY CARLOS VON FRANKENBERG 


Villa Miramonte (1929) Los Feliz Hills 
A romantic Mediterranean villa crowns a rare, gated half-acre 
promontory in this prime Los Angeles district. Its authentic 
detail fully restored, the home opens to tiled terraces, broad 
lawns and panoramic vistas. It features a dramatic two-story 


foyer, large living, formal dining and breakfast rooms, library, 
solarium, three bedrooms plus maid’s, three and one-half baths 
and new custom kitchen with expanses of polished granite. 
The grand scale, graceful flow and lovely pool provide for 
gracious entertaining or simply for living the California dream. 
$745,000 213/662-0300 








RENAISSANCE 


Fine Antiques and Faithful Reproductions 
of 18th Century Furniture and Interiors 


Enjoy live music by 
your favorite artists. 
Renaissance now 
offers quality antique y 
grand pianos, } 
restored and fitted , 
with automatic 
reproducing 

systems. 


ge Current Inventory: (a 
9’ Ebony Steinway 
9’ Rosewood Knabe 
9’ Oak Bosendorter 
9’ Rosewood Bechstein 
8'4” Rosewood Broadwood 
6'7” Ebony Steinweg 
5/10” Ebony Bosendorter 
Call for further details 


1056 Mission Drive Open Every Day 10 — 6 
Solvang. California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
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HANDMADE DISTINCTIVE 


SOUTHWEST 
FURNITURE 


RESIDENTIAL COMPLETE LINE 
AND OFFICE AND CUSTOM 









COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


Bruce Lichtenberg 


ACCENT FURNITURE — Phone 805-254-8057 
25842 Springbrook Avenue, Saugus, CA 91350 


CATALOG $3.00 
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Summer Parfait 

The look of Brocade ina 
stunning combination of Coral, 
Sea Green and Pale Yellow. 


Blue Lagoon 

White Hibiscus floating 
on a lovely Sky Blue 
background giving 

it the look of 
Damask. 
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The Designer Float You Don't Inflate 


Now, from the people who brought you support allows such complete relaxation — 
Sunfloat—the first float that never needs that many have called it positively 
inflating—comes the first float to combine therapeutic! 





















































Sunfloat’s durability with sophisticated No effort has been spared in the 
fabric and unique engineering for total engineering of this floating masterpiece. | 
comfort. Reinforced stitching and channel design || | 
Here is truly the ultimate float...thicker, not only provide impeccable tailoring, 
1 bigger, more luxurious than any other but prevent you from rolling over the 
i float. And the unusually beautiful sides. Nowhere have you seensuch 
Jac-Que-Tex fabric is an indestructible detail, care and workmanship in a float. 
Jeanne Johnson-Theodore vinyl mesh that will hold its color and Doubles as a lounge mattress, has 
Indian Wells, California shape for years. handles on both ends (not shown) for 
AQUA-LOUNGE is filled with soft, soft easy toting. 75” x 35” x 4” thick. Lifetime — 


polyfoam, making it sinfully comfortable. buoyancy guarantee. A 
In fact, the exceptional back and leg =| 
To Order: Please fill in this form and mail to: “| 
GoodLife Designs, 500 Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati, OH 45202 AD 

For Faster Service, Call: (513) 621-6831 
















Send me AQUA-LOUNGE(s) [(] Check (] MasterCard [_] VISA (] American 
| AY SISO) GEN hon cccnoos $ Exp. Date Express 
Specify color and quantity: 
| Summer Parfait peeciabaunie 

Blue Lagoon ——___ Signature 

Ohio residents add 5%% Name 

(The Suntloat People) State sales tax ........ $__—— Address 
“Wherever the sun shines, we reign” Total Enclosed ........ $ 





City 








Queen Anne Cabinet by Baker 
Stately Homes Collection 
English c: 1705, W. 41, H. 1014 





We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


MUlHveg 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER »* HENREDON + KARGES * CENTURY » KARASTAN +» KINDEL * MARBRO » MGM. * MORRIS-JAMES * JOHN WIDDICOMB 





3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd 2250 S. Barrington Ave 20011 Ventura Blvd 
just south of San Diego Fwy just north of Pacific Coast Hwy just south of Olympic Blvd just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


j 
COSTA MESA . : SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 


— 
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For over 200 years, Villeroy & Boch’s ceramic tiles and 
plumbing fixtures have added inspiration to some of the 
world’s most luxurious homes. 

Our “Toboga” suite of bathtubs, 
sinks, toilets and accessories 


Morena Tile, 1711 S. State College Blvd., Anaheim, CA 92806, (714) 937-5151 
BK Design Center, 135 Rhode Island St., San Francisco, CA 94103, (415) 392-BATH 
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complements our “Shadow” wall and floor tiles in a m¢ 
elegant way. We think you'll find them highly irresistib 
let alone inspirational. Villeroy 
Boch, Interstate 80 at New Maj} 
Avenue, Pine Brook, NJ 07058. 


Bath & Kitchen Elegance, 133 North Robertson, Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 273) 
California Architectural Ceramics, 15132 Raymer St., Van Nuys. CA 91405. (213) 8 
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HOPPE IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques. 
Open to the trade only. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th & 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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(800) 826-7056= 
Brochure Available 


8109 S. Greenleaf Avenue, Whittier, CA 
(213) 698-9461 


James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE DES/GN/BUILD 
131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham MA 02034/(617) 749-4868 
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AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 
(213) 657-0890 


LAGUNA NIGUEL 
(714) 643-2451 
ALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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PROGRAM LINES Sey 
@ INDIAN RUGS M@ CHINESE SILK _ 


@ CHINESE 90 LINE ff INDIAN DHURRIES: 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 1240 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasad CA 91106 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & 19TH CENTURY nam zane rome 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE FURCHASES!‘«  BEPAIES 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 APPRAISALS bd COURTESY TO TRADE 
(714) 675-2583 Vienna — Innsbruck — Salzburg — Zurich — Pasadena 








Great fhings Antiques original sunshades and suma weaves. 


Custom handwoven from natural fibers for 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES window and wall coverings. 


National Cash Register with Four j : ‘ 2 
Drawers, American circa 1890 j Zi ae 
English Street Vendors Cart A ; Mat 
circa 1880 


By Direct Import 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE ae | 
CARMEL -BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA CONRAD Beep ai ora | 
(408) 624-7178  —— | 


INCORPORATED 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— oie wee be 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 . SAN FRANCISCO / SEATTLE / TROY 
(415) 626-3303 WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Create An Illusion 


Wendelighting sets the stage for elegant living with a variety of lighting designs. 
Adding a subtle note of drama to special objets d’art. Experience a new dimension 
of your home by enhancing your garden with dramatic illumination. Wendel optical projectors and 
landscape fixtures accentuate displays of sculptures, walks, fountains and plants to add years 
of enjoyment. Discover more about the many exciting moods of Wendelighting. 
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Division of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd. 
Dept AD, 2445 N. Naomi Street, Burbank, CA 91504 « (818) 955-8066 — In the New York area * (212) 682-8775 
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